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MONDAY, MAY 26, 1958 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEER ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Talmadge, Proxmire, Aiken, Young, 
Mundt, and Williams. 

Senator TALMADGE (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

In the absence of Chairman Ellender, who will come in very shortly, 
I will preside until he arrives, unless some other Democrat comes in 
who cares to take over the chore. 


The first witness will be Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master, National 
Grange. 


. 


STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, MASTER, NATIONAL 
GRANGE 


Mr. Newsom. I will introduce my colleagues here. 

You should know Mr. Bailey and Mr. Parker, of our National 
Grange staff. 

Senator TaLMApGE. We are delighted to have you both, gentlemen. 

Mr. Newsom. This, apparently, is the first opportunity we have 
had in many years, Mr. Chairman, to discuss the total philosophy 
and approach, farm-programwise, of the National Grange. So, we 
felt that it would be appropriate and helpful to have Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Parker along. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to this committee the 
views of the National Grange with respect to farm-program legislation 
at this session of the Congress. We sincerely hope that legislation 
designed to improve the income and economic stability of agriculture 
will be enacted. 

Our testimony today is to be confined, as I understand it, to recom- 
mendations affecting wheat, rice, cotton, and feed grains—including 
corn. 

First, I would like to take a moment to commend the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for its persistence in seeking to correct 
some of the basic troubles besetting agriculture and for its willingness 
to consider new programs of great potential benefit to farmers and the 
Nation. We in the Grange recognize and appreciate the earnest 
efforts you are making. 

We are especially grateful for the consideration being given to the 
commodity-by-commodity approach to farm-program development. 
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I am sure very member of this committee is aware that this approach 
has been advocated for many years by the Grange. 

There is a real reason for making this particular approach, Mr. 
Chairman. We have found ourselves, on certain occasions, discussing 
mechanics of a grain program, only to discover in the final analysis 
that some of the people with whom we have been discussing this 
subject matter corclude by saying, “We are on the wrong track 
because, first of all, we are, obviously, seeking to raise the income of 
dairy farmers,’’ for example. 

Or we encounter the attitude that any program that seeks to raise 
the income of producers, when there is more of their product than 
the market will absorb at a satisfactory price, is a wrong program. 

We have been shocked, frankly, to discover that this is the final 
conclusion of some of the people with whom we have been discussing 
particular programs. 

We in the Grange take the position that there is no single, great 
farm problem that can be effectively dealt with by some ie sweep- 
ing program or remedy which fails to take account of the different 
production, marketing, and end-use characteristics of each commodity. 
Agriculture is faced with a multitude of separate problems, and these 
are more often diverse than similar. 

There are wide variations in capital-investment requirements for 
the commodities of agriculture. There are marketing differences. 
There are differences in labor requirements and in labor supply. 
There are dissimilarities in consumer attitudes toward the several 
commodities. Geographic and climatic differences are also involved. 

Each of the basic commodities is unique in its production, market- 
ing, and end-use characteristics and in its background and future 
requirements. The same is true of most of the nonbasic crops. 

In our 30-year effort to raise farm income to a more equitable rela- 
tionship with that of Americans in other labor and production, as 
well as investment enterprise, we have too long relied basically on 
Government’s guaranty to make nonrecourse loans or to buy all or 
any part of agriculture’s production which the market does not 
absorb, at or above that price fixed by the Government. 

This kind of direct Government price support had justification and 
purpose in the thirties. It served a real value in World War II. It 
had less value in the Korean war, only because that war did net spread. 

I would like to say that, lest we leave a wrong inference here, I 
want to pay our respect to the present Department program because 
we recognize—as I am sure the members of the committee recognize 
that agricultural income would have been drastically lower without 
this kind of program. I don’t know how much lower. I guess there 
is no point to speculating on that, Mr. Chairman, at this particular 
juncture. 

To continue, however, to place major reliance 








incomewise—on 


such a program under present and foreseeable circumstances is, to us 
in the Grange, unthinkable. Whether the Secretary of Agriculture 
should have unlimited authority to fix the price at which Government 
“takes farm commodities off the market,’ or whether the Congress 
makes determination of that price level, is not the major question, 
Government price fixing cannot, in the long run, serve agriculture or 
the Nation well. 
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To attempt by such means to raise income means market disruption 
and use shrinkage. To fix the price low enough to avoid interference 
with normal use and markets is to ignore the income problem. 

It should be inescapably clear, then, that direct price supports—or 
Government price fixing—as a national policy, have no longtime, 
constructive purpose to serve, incomewise, for the producers of any 
given commodity unless Government, itself, is the major user of the 
commodity. 

Such “direct supports” may in many cases have other valid pur- 
poses, but to successfully raise farm income over the long pull we 
must design measures that capitalize on uses and markets rather than 
reduce both. 

At the same time that we urge the further evolution of a total 
farm program—tailored to serve the producers of individual com- 
modities—we would vigorously urge a clear definition of overall pur- 
poses. Such a definition is imperative in order that we guard against 
serving one group at the expense of another, and to make certain that 
we improve and enhance individual opportunity rather than to risk 
diminishing that individual opportunity. 

This is “why we respectfully submit that the Grange domestic 
parity concept—under which we have made, and now make, specific 
commodity recommendations for sections of an agricultural omnibus 
bill of 1958—should be understood as our overall purpose and objec- 
tive. 

Our goal is an array of commodity programs (under our domestic 
parity concept) which will— 

Raise net farm income. 
Drastically reduce Government farm program costs. 
3. Restore to private traders the handling and sale of farm 
products and stop United States promotion of State trading. 
4. Permit competitive sales in world commerce without tax- 
payer subsidy. 
Allow competitive efficiency—instead of Government con- 
trols—to determine farm production patterns. 
Retain for producers the responsibility for the control of 
surpluses. 
Assure farm operators a maximum degree of freedom in the 
management of their own business. 
8. Permit price to serve its functions in the market place. 

We firmly believe that this is a realistic, sound, and approachable 
objective, even though we concede that its attainment involves diver- 
sity of approach so that we utilize—rather than to tend to destroy— 
the private marketing struc ture of America. 

As examples of w hat we're trying to emphasize, let us remind our- 
selves that among the commodities under discussion here today, we 
can quic kly recognize that cotton is marketed and processed off the 
farm. Corn and feed grains are largely consumed on the farm. 
Wheat is normally used for food and for feed. 

Cotton faces competition for consumer favor from such nonfarm 
commodities as rayon and nylon. Wheat and rice compete with other 
farm commodities, and to some extent with each other. 

There can be little doubt about the failure of the present program 
to meet the needs of wheat growers. It is ineffective, wasteful, and 
actually detrimental to wheat producers. Furthermore, it adversely 
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affects producers of corn and livestock as well as agriculture as a 
whole. It restricts market opportunities and it is incompatible with 
an agricultural policy seeking increased reliance on individual initia- 
tive and the salesmanship of private enterprise. 

The flexible support program under the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which establishes price support within a range of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity depending on the level of supply, is predicated on the proposi- 
tion that nied adjustment in supplies can be effectively brought 
about through price adjustments. This theory has applicability to 
some crops—where demand for the crop is responsive to price—but 
price-support level adjustments cannot be relied on for all farm com- 
modities to obtain a reasonable and satisfactory balance between 
supplies and markets so long as we seek to assign any degree of income- 
raising function to those price supports. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is certainly not 
my purpose to consume the committee’s time unnecessarily. 

(The prepared statement of Herschel D. Newsom is as follows:) 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting to this committee the views of the 
National Grange with respect to farm program legislation at this session of the 
Congress. We sincerely hope that legislation designed to improve the income 
and economic stability of agriculture will be enacted. 

Our testimony today is to be confined, as I understand it, to reeommendations 
affecting wheat, rice, cotton, and feed grains—including corn. 

First I would like to take a moment to commend the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for its persistence in seeking to correct some of the basic troubles 
besetting agriculture—and for its ee to consider new programs of great 
potential benefit to farmers and the Nation. We in the Grange recognize, and 
appreciate, the earnest efforts you are making. 

We are especially grateful for the consideration being given to the commodity- 
by-commodity approach to farm program development. I am sure every mem- 
ber of this committee is aware that this approach has been advocated for many 
years by the Grange. 

We in the Grange take the position that there is no single, great farm problem 
that can be effectively dealt with by some single sweeping program or remedy 
which fails to take account of the different production, marketing, and end-use 
characteristics of each commodity. Agriculture is faced with a multitude of 
separate problems, and these are more often diverse than similar. 

There are wide variations in capital investment requirements for the com- 
modities of agriculture. There are marketing differences. There are differences 
in labor requirements and in labor supply. There are dissimilarities in consumer 
attitudes toward the several commodities. Geographic and climatic differences 
are also involved. 

Each of the basic commodities is unique in its production, marketing, and end- 
use characteristics—and in its background and future requirements. The same 
is true of most of the nonbasic crops. 

In our 30-year effort to raise farm income to a more equitable relationship 
with that of Americans in other labor and production, as well as investment 
enterprise, we have too long relied basically on Government’s guaranty to make 
nonrecourse loans or to buy all or any part of agriculture’s production which the 
market does not absorb, at or above that price fixed by the Government. This 
kind of direct Governument price support had justification and purpose in the 1930’s. 
It served a real value in World War II. It had less value in the Korean war only 
because that war did not spread. 

To continue, however, to place major reliance—incomewise—on such a pro- 
gram under present and forseeable circumstances is, to us in the Grange, un- 
thinkable. Whether the Secretary of Agriculture should have unlimited 
authority to fix the price at which Government takes farm commodities off the 
market, or whether the Congress makes determination of that price level is not 
the major question. Government price fixing cannot, in the long run, serve 
agriculture or the Nation well. 

To attempt by such means to raise income means market disruption and use 
shrinkage. To fix the price low enough to avoid interference with normal use 
and markets is to ignore the income problem 
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It should be inescapably clear, then, that direct price supports—or Government 
price fixing—as a national policy have no longtime constructive purpose to 
serve—incomewise—for the producers of any given commodity unless Govern- 
ment itself is the major user of the commodity. 

Such direct supports may in many cases have other valid purposes, but to 
successfully raise farm income over the long pull we must design measures that 
capitalize on uses and markets rather than reduce both. 

At the same time that we urge the further evolution of a total farm program— 
tailored to serve the producers of individual commodities—we would vigorously 
urge a clear definition of overall purpose. Such definition is imperative in order 
that we guard against serving one group at the expense of another, and to make 
certain that we improve and enhance individual opportunity rather than to risk 
diminishing that individual opportunity. 

This is why we respectfully submit the that Grange domestic-parity concept— 
under which we have made, and now make, specific commodity recommendations 
for sections of an agricultural omnibus bill of 1958—should be understood as 
our overall purpose and objective. 

Our goal is an array of commodity programs (under our domestic parity con- 
cept) which will 

1. Raise net farm income. 

2. Drastically reduce Government farm program costs. 

3. Restore to private traders the handling and sale of farm products and 
stop United States promotion of state trading. 

1. Permit competitive sales in world commerce without taxpayer subsidy. 

5. Allow competitive efficiency—instead of Government controls—to deter- 
mine farm production patterns. 

6. Retain for producers the responsibility for the control of surpluses. 

7. Assure farm operators a maximum degree of freedom in the manage- 
ment of their own business. 

8. Permit price to serve its functions in the market place. 

We firmly believe that this is a realistic, sound, and approachable objective 
even though we concede that its attainment involves diversity of approach so 
that we utilize—rather than tend to destroy—the private marketing structure 
of America. 

As examples of what we’re trying to emphasize, let us remind ourselves that 
among the commodities under discussion here today we can quickly recognize 
that cotton is marketed and processed off the farm. Corn and feed grains are 
largely consumed on the farm. Wheat is normally used for food and for feed. 

Cotton faces competition for consumer favor from such nonfarm commodities 
as rayon and nylon. Wheat and rice compete with other farm commodities, and 
to some extent with each other. 

In short, there are distinctive features about the situation confronting the 
producers of each of these commodities—and individual programs should be 
adopted to serve the needs of each commodity. We regard the wool and sugar 
programs now functioning as good examples of sound parts of a total farm pro- 
gram complying with our concept. We now need to extend the principle to the 
commodities under consideration before the committee today. 

With this kind of selective, individualistic approach, we can avoid the limita- 
tions and the partially effective results which are the consequence of attempts to 
fit each commodity into a common program mold. 

Members of this committee are of course aware of our advocacy, for several 
vears, of the domestic parity wheat certificate program approved by both the 
House and Senate 2 years ago, as a part of the act vetoed by the President. 

The same concept applied to rice, you will recall, was incorporated—to be 
made operative at the discretion of the Secretary—in the act of 1956. 

For some time the Grange has been working with corn, dairy, feed grain, and 
livestock producer representatives, in and out of the Grange. More recently we 
have worked with members of the House Subcommittee on Livestock and Feed 
Grains to develop a feed-grain program recognizing the fact that the corn program 
now in operation is virtually worthless under present circumstances. The assign- 
ment has not been an easy one. There have been differing viewpoints and, as is 
so often necessary, we were obliged to compromise. The subcommittee has now 
agreed to report a bill to the full House Committee on Agriculture, however, and 
it shall be our position to reeommend this compromise bill to the members of this 
committee. 

Compromise has also been necessary in connection with our recommendations 
with respect to cotton legislation. The kind of cotton program favored by the 
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National Grange, and by a number of cotton producer groups, would require the 
use of so-called marketing equalization payments to producers through an adjust- 
ment period—while cotton markets were being revived and built up through 
marketing efforts based on quality, stability, and competitive pricing. It is 
reasonably evident, however, that such a program would face an Executive veto. 
At least this is the considered judgment of many of its supporters, who have as 
a consequence sought an alternative with greater prospects of gaining more wide- 
spread approval. 

The Grange, in the interest of harmony and acknowledging the realities of the 
present situation, is recommending the compromise cotton proposal, It is not 
the best possible cotton program, in our opinion, but it may be the best we can 
do for the time being and it certainly will be better than trying to live longer with 
the present one. 

I would now like to discuss in order, and in some detail, our recommendations 
with respect to wheat, rice, cotton, and the feed grains. 


WHEAT 


There can be little doubt about the failure of the present program to meet the 
needs of wheatgrowers. It is ineffective, wasteful, and actually deterimental to 
wheat producers. Furthermore, it adversely affects producers of corn and live- 
stock as well as agriculture as a whole. It restricts market opportunities and it 
is incompatible with an agricultural policy seeking increased reliance on individual 
initiative and the salesmanship of private enterprise. 

The flexible support program under the Agricultural Act of 1954, which estab- 
lishes price support within a range of 75 to 90 percent of parity depending on the 
level of supply, is predicated on the proposition that needed adjustment in 
supplies can be effectively brought about through price adjustments. This theory 
has applicability to some crops—where demand for the crop is responsive to 
price—but price-support level adjustments cannot be relied on for all farm com- 
modities to obtain a reasonable and satisfactory balance between supplies and 
markets so long as we seek to assign any degree of income raising function to those 
price supports. 

Wheat is a notable example. Consumption of wheat is practically unaffected 
by price, except at price levels where it can be fed to livestock or sold into the 
export markets. 

Under present legislation, which limits flexibility of support levels to a range 
from 90 percent down to 75 percent of parity, wheat producers have no access to 
the markets in which consumption can be increased through lower prices. Thus, 
the continued application of flexible price supports to wheat means nothing but 
reduced income to wheat farmers. Consumption will not be increased. New 
markets will not be established. Wheat producers will continue to be denied 
the right to compete in the export trade, which, instead, will continue to be carried 
on by a Government-operated, subsidized, two-price system at the expense of the 
general taxpayer and continued loss of market potential. Surpluses over and 
above domestic food requirements and subsidized export outlets will be unloaded 
upon the Government for indefinite storage, spoilage, or eventual Government 
disposal or ‘‘dumping.”’ 

The wheat program operated under present legislation must be unqualifiedly 
rejected upon the grounds that it aggravates rather than alleviates the problems 
of declining prices and declining income facing wheat producers, now and in the 
years to come. Instead of correcting the imbalance between wheat supplies 
and markets—and the resulting hardships to wheat producers—the continued 
operation of the present flexible price-support program will only serve to further 
reduce prices and income to wheat producers on top of the losses they have 
already suffered from the drastic curtailment in volume of production and the 
progressive lowering of support levels. 

Despite the stringent acreage and marketing controls imposed upon wheat 
producers since 1954, reducing wheat acreage 23 million acres or about 30 percent, 
wheat supplies have continued to pile up. Strenuous efforts through temporary 
programs under the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, the 
Mutual Security Act, and the Soil Bank Act, with a big assist from the drought, 
managed to cut carryover of wheat as of July 1, 1957, only 124 million bushels— 
to about 909 million bushels from 1,033 million bushels a year earlier. 

Now the Department of Agriculture’s Crop Reporting Board is estimating this 
year’s winter wheat crop at 1,010 million bushels—which would be the third 
largest winter wheat crop on record. This would be 43 percent above last year’s 
crop, and 19 percent over the 10-year average. 
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If the spring wheat crop amounts to 225 million bushels, our total crop would 
be around 1,235 million bushels—and an increase in the carryover on July 1, 1959, 
would be a definite prospect. 

Perhaps the clearest evidence of the failure of the flexible support program 
under the Agricultural Act of 1954 is the proposal that the Secretary of Agriculture 
have authority to set price supports on wheat (and other commodities) at any 
level between 0 and 90 percent of parity which in his discretion would encourage 
all current production to move into use through private marketing channels. 

If price supports were lowered to such levels as to permit all current produc- 
tion to move through commercial markets, net farm income, it is estimated 
would decline about 20 to 25 percent from current levels. There is little doubt 
that if wheat price supports were lowered to such a level, wheat prices would fall 
to about domestic feed grain price levels. 

A report of the Department of Agriculture to this committee during the last 
session of Congress indicated that feed-grain supports would have to be lowered 
to 60 percent of parity to prevent further accumulation and achieve some reduc- 
tion in stocks. This would indicate a need to lower wheat price supports to 
about 50 percent of parity to obviate the need for Government export subsidies 
and to eliminate the danger of accumulation of surpluses in the hands of the 
Government. 

A drop in the support price to this level without an increase in acreage allot- 
ments would result in a decline in the farm value of the wheat crop to about 
$1,200 million. This would be only one-half of the value of the crop in recent 
years and only about one-third of its 1947 value. 

Such a reduction in values would surely spell disaster to wheat farmers. 

So long as we pursue the policy of fixing prices as we do under the present 
wheat support program, we will be caught on the horns of a dilemma. We will 
either have to fix prices so high as to price wheat out of many of its natural markets 
and make the Government itself the principal market, or we will have to fix 
prices low enough to permit entry of wheat into the feed and export markets of 
the world. r 

If the first course is followed, massive subsidization of exports will have to 
remain a permanent feature of the program. This requires extensive involvement 
of Government in the business of buying, storing, and merchandising wheat in 
competition and interference with private trade. 

If the latter course is followed, wheat farmers would be compelled to sacrifice 
a fair return on that portion of the crop which is used domestically for food in 
order to gain access to the world markets. 

The soil-bank program which was designed to deal with the problem of accumu- 
lated surpluses and to reduce surplus stocks by making payments to farmers for 
reducing their acreage below the established allotments, undoubtedly helped to 
hold crop production in 1957 a little below what it was in 1956. This year the 
soil bank is obviously not a major deterrent to wheat production. But, even if 
the plan should be effective over a period of years in reducing production, it would 
contribute nothing toward the solution of the problem of shrinking markets, 
declining prices, and declining income to wheat producers, unless the payments 
made to producers assumed such magnitude as virtually to amount to large-scale 
compensation of wheat farmers for relinquishing their basic right to produce. 
This is a course of action not acceptable to wheat farmers—a course of action not 
likely to be long tolerated by the public—and a course of action clearly incapable of 
maintaining a reasonable level of farm income. 

It should be stated and restated that the Government itself, rather than the 
farmer, is largely responsible for the surpluses that have been amassed. Wheat 
producers have virtually no voice in developing production and price policies. 
These are determined by the Government. If the Government, as it did, tells 
wheat farmers for three successive years that the market outlook for wheat is 
such that the requirements of law to impose acreage allotments and, if necessary 
marketing quotas can be dispensed with and high level rigid price support can be 
had for unlimited production, then farmers cannot be blamed for responding to 
such government guidance and for the disastrous consequences of such action. 
The soil-bank program is recognition in part of the fact that farmers cannot 
justly be called upon to bear the full burden of correcting the surplus problem. 


DOMESTIC PARITY PLAN 


The problem of supporting wheat prices without scarificing basic income protee- 
tion, or without sacrificing markets, can be resolved by a method of price support 
which (1) gives producers access to the markets where demand responds to 
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price, and (2) limits the parity price objectives to the market in which consump- 
tion cannot be increased through price incentives. The only effective means we 
know of to accomplish that objective is the domestic parity plan. 

The essentials of the domestic parity plan are: 

First. At the beginning of each marketing year, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine the portion of the wheat crop which would go into consumption 
for human food. This amount, which for years has been a little less than 500 
million bushels, would be the domestic food quota. This amount would then 
be allotted among wheat farmers of the Nation substantially on the same basis 
as acreage allotments are now made, except that in this case the acreage would 
be translated into bushels and the share of each farm would be in bushels. 

Second. Each farmer would receive a certificate stating in bushels his share 
of the estimated domestic consumption of wheat for food. 

Third. This certificate would have a value in dollars and cents representing 
the difference between the average market price of wheat (as estimated in ad- 
vance by the Secretary of Agriculture) and 100 percent of parity. 

The marketing certificates would be negotiable drafts on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They could be issued to farmers ahead of harvesting time, thereby 
helping them to finance farm operations during the high expense season. The 
certificates could also serve to some extent as insurance against low crop vields. 

Fourth. The domestic parity plan would be self-financing. Each miller or 
processor of wheat into human food would have to purchase (from growers or 
from the Government) certificates covering the total amount of wheat he pro- 
cessed for domestic consumption as human food. It would not be necessary for 
farmers to deal directly with millers because the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would act as the clearinghouse. 

Fifth. The value of the certificate plus the price received in the market place 
would return to growers the equivalent of full parity on that portion of the erop 
consumed domestically as food. 

For the portion of the crop used for feed or export, growers would receive what- 
ever the wheat sold for in the market place. 

In other words, the role of prices in the open market would be a very important 
one. The function of price supports—to the extent that their continued use 
might be necessary—would be relegated to that of providing a floor under the 
market. 

Wheat producers would be able to compete in export trade on a quality basis 
under this program, without the need for Government subsidy. They would 
also have the opportunity of regaining their historical share in the domestic feed 
market—instead of selling the surpluses, produced over and above domestie food 
requirements, to the Government. There would be unrestricted movement of 
wheat, under free competitive conditions, at all stages of marketing from the 
farm level to the eventual processor or exporter. The marketing functions which 
the Government now performs in its large-scale wheat buying, storing, and 
two-price merchandising activities would be restored to the private trade. 

The new function of the Government would be to assist producers in operating 
a domestic marketing program for that portion of United States wheat production 
used domestically as food. To enable producers to obtain a parity return from 
the users of this wheat, instead of deriving it from the Federal Treasury, processors 
of wheat for domestic food use would be required—through the purchase of 
certificates—to pay the equivalent of a parity price for such wheat. 

The domestic parity program has frequently been referred to as the two-price 
program or multiple-price program. It has also been referred to as a three-price 
program. None of these terms is accurate and reference to the program in such 
a manner has actually been the cause of some misunderstanding and confusion. 
Under the domestic parity program there are not two prices. All wheat would 
be sold freely in the market place on the basis of quality, supply, and demand. 
Prices would be established by competition and not by Government. 

The domestic parity program is a system of marketing designed to give produc- 
ers a return equal to full parity for that portion of the crop consumed domestically 
for human food, and no more than the going free market price for the portion 
used for feed or export. 

A loan program would be continued at a level which would prevent any pos- 
sibility of wheat supplies depressing feed grain or world wheat prices. [ven if 
the loan level was established as low as 50 percent of parity, producers—by 
receiving a return equivalent to full parity on the wheat used domestically for 
food—would receive a total income equivalent to that provided by support at 





75 percent of parity under the current program. 
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Acreage allotments would also be continued for wheat as long as acreage allot- 
ments are continued for corn and other feed grains. However, if feed-grain price 
supports should be lowered and acreage allotments eliminated, as has been sug- 
gested, there would be no need for continuing wheat-acreage allotments. 


OBJECTIONS TO DOMESTIC PARITY NOT VALID 


During the many months of analysis and discussion, a number of objections 
have been put forth against the domestic parity program. In our opinion, these 
objections are either a result of misunderstanding or can be creditably answered 
by pertinent facts and analysis. A few are perhaps among the imponderables, 


which can rightly be ascertained only with trial and experience, but they should 
not be an obstacle to its adoption. 


Domestic price of bread 


Some who have opposed the domestic parity program have contended that the 
system of marketing involved in this program represents, in effect, a bread tax 
imposed upon domestic consumers for the benefit of another group in our 
economy—that is, wheat producers. 

Such contentions are entirely without foundation in fact and reflect, to say the 
least, a misconception of all Government price-support programs for agriculture. 
Regardless of whether wheat prices are supported at various levels for the entire 
crop as under present programs, or at parity for the domestic food portion of the 
crop, as under the domestic parity program, domestic consumers pay producers 
a higher price than they would have to pay under a system of completely free 
market prices. Under the present program, however, consumers not only pay the 
higher price resulting from production adjustment and the price-support pro- 
gram-—but as taxpayers they also pay the subsidy required to move wheat into 
export channels. 

The cost to the miller of the wheat equivalent of a loaf of bread is so small 
that the price of wheat, is practically no factor in the price of bread. Historical 
analysis of variations in the price of wheat and the retail price of bread does not 
reveal any positive correlation. The Department of Agriculture, after conducting 
a study of marketing margins and costs for white bread, arrived at the conclusion 
that ‘‘whatever lies ahead for wheat prices will have little effect on bread prices’’ 
(Marketing and Transportation Situation, Feb. 17, 1954). 


Fairness of domestic parity 


The Department of Agriculture, in a report to this committee, declared that 
wheat producers who had been growing high-quality milling wheat would likely 
consider as inequitable the apportionment of certificates to producers based on 
total production irrespective of the market outlet into which the wheat is moved. 
Such disapproval largely stems from a misunderstanding of the provisions of the 
program and the effect which its operation would have on prices received by 
producers for the different classes and qualities of wheat. 

Although producers of all wheat and in all areas of production would receive 
the same proportional allotment of marketing certificates relative to their normal 
production, the per bushel value of the certificate is based on the average seasonal 
United States price received by producers for all wheat. Therefore, producers of 
quality wheat who are now receiving a premium in the market would be receiving 
certificates having a monetary value greater than the difference between the 
actual market prices for such premium wheat and the parity price. Thus, pro- 
ducers of premium-quality wheat would benefit by market premiums on all such 
wheat sold and not just on the amount covered by certificates. 

On the other hand, the classes and qualities of wheat which are in surplus, and 
for which adequate domestic commercial outlets cannot be found, would be 
selling at varying discounts under average market prices. Producers of such 
wheat would, under the domestic parity program, have to rely on export and feed 
market prices for their production instead of being able to avail themselves, as 
under the present program, of price support at a level above market values by 
delivering their wheat to the Government in default of nonrecourse loans. 

These facts clearly illustrate the misconception inherent in comments coming 
from high official sources and others that the method of allotment of marketing 
certificates would be unfair to those farmers who produce wheat primarily for 
the domestic food market. Moreover, it is difficult to see how present acreage 
allotment and price-support programs can be considered by these critics as being 
equitable to such producers. Under the present method of apportioning acreage 
allotments and determining price supports, the needs and preferences of the 
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market are almost completely ignored. Producers of low-quality wheat fare 
almost as well as producers of high-quality wheat. The programs now in effect 
leave the door open for the production of classes and qualities of wheat unwanted 
by mills and exporters, but operate to the disadvantage of producers of high- 
quality wheat. 

Under domestic parity, however, the advantages accruing to wheat farmers 
would be in direct proportion to the quality of the wheat produced and the extent 
to which it met the needs and preferences of domestic flour mills. Export prices 
and the amount of wheat to be exported would be determined by the forces of 
supply and demand. In comparison with present procedures, the domestic parity 
ere would seem simon pure and the “dumping” argument sheer misunder- 
standing. 


Domestic parity would terminate export dumping 


There are no valid reasons for believing that a domestic parity wheat program, 
restoring to United States wheat producers the freedom to compete with other 
exporting countries in the world wheat market, would produce export selling 
practices which could be construed by other countries as export dumping and 
result in retaliatory measures and unfavorable international trade relations. On 
the contrary, there would be greater incentives to cooperate with other countries 
in sharing world wheat markets, under international agreements or otherwise, 
than exist under the present programs. 

Under our present Government subsidized two-price marketing system, the 
extent of subsidization of export sales is entirely a matter of administrative policy 
and producers derive the greatest benefits from the lowest export prices estab- 
lished by the Government. Wheat producers suffer no losses from a program 
of export dumping when public funds are appropriated for the purpose of making 
United States wheat competitive in export trade—a policy to which our Govern- 
ment must inevitably resort on an increasing scale under the operation of the 
present price-support program. ‘i 

Under the domestic parity program, however, export dumping would be elim- 
inated, since no public funds would be used for subsidizing exports. Producers, 
instead of deriving the greatest benefit from the lowest export prices as under 
present programs, would suffer the greatest losses under such conditions. 

The allegation that the domestic parity program would lead to export dumping, 
and thereby damage our international trade relations, has frequently been resorted 
to by opponents of the program. On occasion, there has been an implication that 
the State Department opposed the domestic parity program because of the inter- 
national reactions it might prompt. 

In this connection I would like to call your attention to a letter addressed to 
Senator Thye on March 31, 1954, from Mr. Thurston B. Morton, then Assistant 
Secretary of State. Very thoughtfully, Senator Thye had this letter printed in 
the Congressional Record of April 1, 1954 (p. A2499). 

Responding to a magazine editorial charge that the State Department had 
objections to the two-price system, Mr. Morton wrote: 

“As a matter of fact, representatives of the Department of State informed 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture during interagency discussion 
of two-price systems that export sales under a properly drawn two-price system 
could be defended as not constituting dumping. They said that such a system 
would be less objectionable than the present price-support program when viewed solely 
as to its effects on our foreign relations.’’ [Italic added.] 

To the best of my knowledge, this position of the State Department with respect 
to the domestic parity program, or the two-price program as they somewhat 
unfortunately refer to it, has never been rescinded. It is completely in accord 
with my own understanding of the State Department’s position on this matter. 


Wheat domestic parity program will benefit feed grains 

Perhaps the principal voice raised against domestic parity for wheat has been 
that of corn spokesmen. They express a fear that corn and other feed producers 
would be hard hit by feed wheat. Such fears do not seem well founded because 
all evidence points to the fact that increased acreages of wheat would reduce 
rather than increase the total supply of feed grains. The fact is that an acre of 
wheatland in the principal wheat-producing areas produces less feed when it is 
planted to wheat than it does when it is planted to corn, barley, oats, or grain 
sorghums. The present corn and feed grain problem has in fact been aggravated 
by the production of feed grains on acreage formerly seeded to wheat. More feed 
is being produced from this diverted acreage, under the current wheat-control 
program, than would be grown if such acreage were seeded to wheat—even if all 
such wheat went into feed uses. 
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Further protection to corn and feed grain producers is afforded by the authority 
which would be given to the Secretary to establish a support-price plan on wheat 
in line with price supports on corn and feed grains, thus preventing any possibility 
of a price disparity which would adversely affect corn or other feed grains. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the domestic parity program would result in the following advan- 
tages to wheat farmers, other agricultural producers, the private grain trade, the 
Government, and the general public: 

(1) Wheat farmers would regain their historic right to compete fairly and on a 
quality basis in the markets of the world without being compelled to sacrifice 
their income protection in the domestic market; they would be relieved of the 
unavoidable pressure for future curtailment of acreage production and, at the 
same time, the declining trend of their incomes would be halted; they would no 
longer have to rely upon appropriations of public funds for subsidizing exports, 
whether under international agreements or otherwise; abolishment of marketing 
quotas would restore greater freedom and initiative in the planning of farm opera- 
tions in accordance with changing production and market conditions and the 
dictates of their own judgment; there would be greater rewards for quality pro- 
duction than under present programs, and the resulting incentives toward raising 
the overall quality of the United States wheat crop would put the United States 
back in international wheat trade as a historic competitor on a quality basis. 

(2) Other agricultural producers would be relieved of the pressure of acreage 
diversions of wheatland to other crops for which price supports are available for 
unlimited production, thereby tending to reduce feed grain production and im- 
parting greater stability to all segments of agriculture. 

(3) The grain trade would directly benefit from the large scale withdrawal of 
the Government from the marketing functions it now performs in buying, ware- 
housing, and merchandising an increasing portion of the wheat crop in direct 
competition and interference with private enterprise; and the reestablishment of 
competitive market prices and the unrestricted movement of all wheat in all stages 
of marketing, domestic and export, would restore to the grain trade its traditional 
marketing function on a free competitive basis. 

(4) The Government would be relieved of appropriating large public funds for 
operating a two-price marketing system under which the entire wheat crop is 
supported domestically at prices substantially above export prices, and supplies 
in excess of domestic requirements are subsidized into export channels or placed 
in storage; marketing quotas could be dispensed with, thus ending the need for 
large sums of money to administer such quotas or to enforce special legislation 
exempting from marketing quotas producers who feed their entire wheat crop 
on the farm where produced. 

(5) The general public would be relieved of the cost of wheat export subsidies, 
and of the cost of burdensome storage operations amounting to several hundred 
million dollars a year. 


RICE 


The National Grange favors a domestic parity program for rice for the same 
fundamental reasons we have outlined in some detail in connection with wheat. 

As this committee wisely recognized in the Agricultural Act of 1956, rice 
producers have depended and continue to depend in an important way on export 
markets for their crop. A domestic parity program for rice would encourage 
competitive price selling in foreign markets while providing an American price 
to growers for that percentage of the crop consumed in their primary market. 

A domestic parity program would encourage a shift away from Government as 
the market for a large share of annual production, and help rebuild private 
trading operations. 

Unfortunately, the Secretary of Agriculture did not see fit to initiate a domestic 
parity program for the 1958 crop of rice. In our opinion it would have been a 
wiser choice than his continuation of the present acreage allotment, marketing 
quota, and direct price support program. 

This program, as you know, has resulted in an undesirable lack of stability in 
the rice situation. During recent years there have been substantial fluc uations 
in supplies, exports, and carryover stocks. From the record high production of 
64 million hundreweight in 1954, in terms of rough rice, growers had to cut 
production sharply to 56 million hundredweight in 1955, an estimated 49.5 


million hundredweight in 1956, and an estimated 43 million hundredweight in 
1957. 
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Supply jumped by about 13 million hundredweight—from 68.9 million hundred- 
weight to 82.3 million hundredweight—from 1954 to 1955. The 1956 supply of 
84.7 million hundredweight is down very sharply to an estimated 63.5 million 
hundredweight for the 1957-58 marketing year—a drop of 21.2 million hundred- 
weight. 

Our export record has also been erratic under present programs. From 22.7 
million hundredweight exported in 1953, there was a drop to 14.2 in 1954, an 
increase to 18.6 in 1955, an unprecedented jump to 37.6 in 1956, and a substantial 
dropback to an estimated 19 million hundredweight for the 1957-58 marketing 
year. 

This, obviously, is not the way to get and keep foreign markets for the long-run 
advantage of American growers and American traders. About 74 percent of the 
record export during the 1956-57 marketing year moved under Government 
programs. Without denying for a moment the enormous value to producers of 
the recent Government disposal operations, we are mindful that such operations 
cannot be depended on as a continuing avenue to export use. 

More permanent market development abroad and greater stability in produc- 
tion and price here at home would, in our opinion, follow the adoption of the 
domestic parity program. 

We hope the committee will continue its support of the domestic parity concept 
and extend for at least 2 more years the authorization to the Secretary to initiate 
a domestic parity program for rice. 


COTTON 


The deep disagreements existing in the Nation over the kind of cotton program 
which will best serve the interests of cotton producers and the cotton industry 
generally, have compounded the difficulty of achieving a new and more serviceable 
peacetime cotton program. 

The delegate body of the National Grange voted last November to support 
“the development of a marketing program which will enable cotton to meet its 
competition in both foreign and domestic markets without reduction of income 
to producers.” 

At the time this position was taken, our delegates were recognizing a number 
of bills introduced during the present session of Congress which are directed to 
this purpose. These bills would authorize the use of marketing equalization 
payments to bolster producer income while market development and competitive 
pricing policies were strengthening the market for American cotton both at home 
and abroad. 

In our opinion, this is the most sensible and most promising marketing approach 
that could be made to the long-range solution of our cotton problem. It is an 
approach which provides a clear prospect of increasing consumption steadily, on 
the basis of quality and stable marketing conditions, and at the same time avoid 
a punitive reduction in farmers’ income. Furthermore, it is an approach by 
which cotton producers could so strengthen and expand cotton markers—perhaps 
in a period of a few years—that marketing equalization payments would no longer 
be necessary. 

It has become increasingly apparent during the past 3 months, however, that 
such a program would encounter opposition of formidable proportions if pushed 
ahead this year and could conceivably jeopardize the enactment of any construc- 
tive cotton legislation. 

After conferences and consultation with cotton-producer representatives, there- 
fore, it has seemed desirable to develop some alternative or compromise pro- 
posal—one that would be less controversial and still provide a reasonable measure 
of program assistance. The Cotton Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Agriculture has been working diligently to develop such an alternative proposal 
and its draft bill printed for committee use on May 13 represents genuine progress. 

I will not undertake to present here, or try to explain, the detailed provisions 
of this draft bill. In general, however, it would provide an alternative price 
support, acreage allotment, and marketing-quota program for the 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 crops of cotton. It would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct 
a referendum not later than December 5, 1958, to determine whether upland cotton 
producers favor a cotton program for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops carried out 
in accordance with existing cotton legislation, or whether they favor the new 
program provided in the bill. 

If more than half of the producers voting in such a referendum favor the new 
program, each cotton producer would have a choice between two price-support 
and acreage-allotment programs for 1959. By one choice, any producer could 
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register his preference with his county committee and conduct his cotton opera- 
tions with an acreage allotment and level of price support approximately the same 
as he has this year. By the other choice, any producer could register his preference 
for a larger acreage allotment at a lower level of price support. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine each year the extent of the allotment increase under 
this choice—and the increase could be up to but not in excess of 30 percent of the 
base allotment. The Secretary would also determine the level of price support 
under this choice—but it could not be set at a level less than 65 percent of parity. 

The bill would direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make available 
for immediate sale, at not less than 5 percent above the current support price 
under the second choice (plus reasonable carrying charges), any cotton it acquires 
in connection with price-support operations. 

As I have indicated, the details of this House subcommittee bill are subject to 
further refinement. I am reasonably confident, however, that the basic alterna- 
tives involved will remain intact. 

Under the circumstances now apparently facing us, the Grange will devote its 
efforts to obtaining the largest possible degree of harmony and unity among 
cotton producers—and in behalf of whatever beneficial cotton legislation this 
committee and the House Committee on Agriculture believe can be passed and 
approved this year so long as in our opinion such compromise gives promise of 
improving the prospect of market expansion for United States cotton and of 
improving the income status of American cotton producers. 


FEED GRAINS 


There is widespread agreement throughout the country that present programs 
for feed grains and livestock are, to say the least, inadequate. Present prugrams 
have not succeeded in leveling out the sharply fluctuating and costly cycles of 
the feed grain-livestock business. They have not served to sustain producer 
income. They have not produced the kind of stability that would be so advan- 
tageous to producers and consumers alike. 

The country is even now going through a phase of this instability. Prices for 
livestock to producers have been holding relatively high, and prices of meat and 
meat products to consumers are also relatively high. Within a year, however, 
there is good reason to believe that hog and port prices may experience sub- 
stantial declines. 

I am sure we all recognize that the feed grain-livestock segment of agriculture 
is such a basie part of our economy that the manner in which it is operated, and 
the adjustments that take place in it, have a profound effect on a very large 
share of all the rest of agricultur —and on our national economy as well. 

From the standpoint of commodity values, income to be derived, and numbers 
of farmers and ranchers involved, the business of feed-grain utilization and 
livestock marketing is unsurpassed in agriculture. 

Livestock supplies and livestock prices react directly, and frequently within 
a year, to supplies of feed grain. An oversupply of feed grain consistently sets 
the stage for an oversupply of livestock. And an oversupply of livestock is 
consistently measured in terms of declining prices and reduced farm income. 

In our opinion, every program to support the price of feed grains is a program 
to support the price of livestock. Feed grains and livestock cannot be considered 
separately for program purposes because out on the farms and in the markets 
they are inseparable. 

As you are aware, the supply of feed grains and other concentrates has been 
climbing steadily for the past 5 years. The Department of Agriculture is now 
estimating that carryover stocks into 1958-59 will amount to 62 million tons. 
This would be 13 million tons larger than a year earlier and about double the 

1952-56 average. 

The plain fact is that we are producing more than we are using and we are 
adding to stocks on hand in a very substantial way. These stocks are now about 
twice as large as they need to be, we believe, to provide us with an adequate 
safety reserve. 

Our task, then, is to bring feed grain production more nearly into balance with 
requirements and, at the same time, gradually reduce the excessive supplies 
already on hand. 

A feed grains committee of the National Grange developed a program proposal 
which would accomplish the purpose in 3 years, we believe, through a 15-percent 
cutback in production for each of the 3 years. Half of this reduction is needed to 
permit a feedback, from Government stocks into farm use, of about 10 million 

26788—58—pt. 1——2 
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tons of grain a year for the 3-year period. This would cut carryover stocks from 
62 million to about 32 million tons. The other half of the reduction is needed to 
bring annual supply into balance with annual disappearance. 

We presented our proposal to the Feed Grains Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture early this year in the course of hearings conducted 
on this subject matter. Since then, and to condense my statement here, our 
program proposal has been modified somewhat and included as part of a draft 
bill printed on May 13 for committee consideration. Grange representatives 
cooperated in the preparation of this draft bill and we are now prepared to favor 
its enactment. 

In brief, it is our reeommendation—as set forth in the draft bill—that feed 
grain producers be given the opportunity of deciding, in a referendum before 
December 1, 1958, whether or not they want a program for the 1959, 1960, and 
1961 crops of feed grains and, if so, which of two program alternatives they prefer. 

Producers utilizing an average of 30 acres or more for feed-grain production 
during 1955, 1956, and 1957 would be eligible to vote. 

The referendum would be in two main parts. The first part would register 
whether a majority (more than 50 percent of eligible producers voting) of growers 
want a program of price support or whether they would rather proceed without 
any program at all. 

The second part would register the preference of growers for one or the other 
of two program alternatives, in the event that a majority favor having a feed-grain 
program. 

One of these alternatives would provide, for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of 
corn, a level of price support calculated at 90 percent of the average prices re- 
ceived by farmers for corn during the 3 preceding marketing years. Price sup- 
port would also be available during 1959, 1960, and 1961 for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums at a level determined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able in relation to the level of price support for corn—taking into consideration 
the feeding value of each grain in relation to corn, the normal price relationship 
between each grain and corn, and other relevant factors. 

The other program alternative—and this is the one embracing the proposals 
by the Grange—is more comprehensive in its approach to the problem. We 
believe it is a more effective approach. 

A national feed grain base of 102 million acres would be established and this 
would be apportioned by the Secretary, to the States, counties, and farms on the 
basis of the acreage in feed grains (planted and diverted) during 1955, 1956, and 
1957. 

For each such farm, the Secretary would also establish a conservation base, 
representing all acreage not in cultivation during 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

A national feed grain acreage allotment of 81,600,000 acres would be established 
by the act for the 1959 crop year commencing January 1, 1959. For the crop 
years 1960 and 1961, the Secretary would establish the allotment at not less than 
81,600,000 acres, nor more than 91,800,000 acres. 

The Secretary would apportion the national feed grain acreage allotment 
among the farms on the basis of the average acreage planted to feed grains and 
diverted from the production of feed grains under adjustment and conservation 
programs during 1955, 1956, and 1957, with possible adjustments for local ab- 
normal weather conditions. 

The farm feed grain allotment for any farm for 1959, 1960, and 1961 would be 
the share of the national allotment, less the number of acres, if any, by which the 
producers on the farm, agree to reduce their acreage below their share of the 
national allotment. 

Producers would be compensated for reducing their 1959, 1960, and 1961 
acreage of feed grains below their farm feed grain base and for diverting the same 
acres to the farm conservation base. To be eligible for such compensation, the 
producer— 

(1) Shall not exceed his farm feed grain allotment; 

(2) Shall increase his farm conservation base by the same number of acres 
he has reduced his feed grains below his farm feed grain base; 

(3) Shall carry out a conservation practice, approved by the Secretary, on 
an acreage equal to the number he has added to his conservation base; and 

(4) Shall neither harvest nor pasture any of this diverted acreage. 

The amount of compensation would be determined by multiplying the number 
of diverted feed grain acres by 66 percent of the normal yield of feed grains estab- 
lished for the farm, by 80 percent of the parity price of corn. The compensation 
would be paid in this way: 
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For 1959, not more than 50 percent (and for 1960 and 1961, not less than 50 
percent) of the compensation would be paid through negotiable certificates— 
which the CCC would redeem in corn, sorghum, oats, rye, or barley. 

The remainder of the compensation would be paid through negotiable certifi- 
cates redeemable in cash—but the total amount of compensation would not exceed 
the equivalent of $75 per acre. 

The level of price support would be set at 80 percent of parity for both corn 
and grain sorghums. Price supports would also be available for oats, rye, and 
barley at a level determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable in relation 
to the price support for corn—taking into consideration the feeding value of each 
such commodity in relation to corn, the normal price relationship between such 
commodity and corn, and other relevant factors. 


No producer would be eligible for price support on any commodity for any 
year in which the planted acreage of feed grains on the farm exceeds the farm 
feed grain allotment—although the Secretary would be allowed to make excep- 
tions in the case of any commodity where he determines the requirement to be 
impracticable. 

We appreciate the opportunity of submitting this rather lengthy presentation 
of our views on these important commodity programs. If you have questions, 
we will do our best to answer them. 

The CuHarrMAN (presiding). I wonder if you would highlight your 
statement, Mr. Newsom, with the assurance that the entire statement 
will be placed in the record. I believe that many of us are familiar 
with the Grange’s views on how to handle cotton and other com- 
modities. 

If you can be specific as to, I would say, three commodities that are 
in danger at the moment, that is, not in exactly danger, but about 
which something must be done? 

Mr. Newsom. They need improvement in the situation? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, and you cannot abruptly take off the program 
that has been going on now for many years. 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly right. We understand that and we 
make no such proposal. 

The CuarrMan. Of course, the commodities that are in the most 
trouble at the moment, are cotton, rice, and dairy products—we may 
not be in agreement as to the latter—but those are the ones that we 
hear about the most. Wheat of course is in some trouble, but the 
trouble as I understand it on wheat is that we have permitted too 
much of it to be grown in noncommercial areas and that has, in a 
measure, hurt the real, oldtime wheatgrowers, don’t you see. What 
we would like to have is something definite in respect at least those 
three commodities, particularly cotton and rice. 

Mr. Benson has as you know stated that, at least some of his repre- 
sentatives stated, it will be necessary to drastically cut the acreage 
in cotton this coming year, as well as the acreage in rice. And for 
producers of those two commodities, actually, it would be almost 
criminal to give them less acreage than they now have. 

That would certainly affect the income, and curtail production 
which is now needed, but the Department officials have to follow a 
certain formula, they say, which they intend to put into effect. 

Mr. Newsom. I will be glad to try to do that. 

Let me at the risk of a slight repetition here, say to you again that 
this task of trying to outline what we are trying to do, and how we are 
trying to do it, with respect to different commodities prompts me to 
suggest that maybe we had better start with wheat on which you 
have already taken favorable action—in 1956—in both the Senate 
and the House. 
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Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be well if we did 
touch on wheat, because we are going to be in trouble with wheat 
next year. 

Mr. Newsom. Very definitely. 

I will try to be as brief as I can. 

The CHArRMAN. You proceed in your own way. I thought I would 
present some of the problems that we would like to have immediate 
action on. 

Mr. Newsom. Using wheat as an example then to start with, | 
think we can get into the rest of our program rather readily. 

There can be little doubt about the failure of the present program 
to meet the needs of wheatgrowers. It is ineffective, wasteful, and 
actually detrimental to wheat producers. Furthermore, it adversely 
affects producers of corn and livestock as well as agriculture as a 
whole. It restricts market opportunities and it is incompatible with 
an agricultural policy seeking increased reliance on individual initiative 
and the salesmanship of private enterprise. 

The flexible support program under the Agricultural Act of 1954, 
which establishes price support within a range of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity depending on the level of supply, is predic ‘rated on the proposi- 
tion that needed adjustment in supplies can be effectively brought 
about through price adjustments. 

This theory has applicability to some crops—where demand for 
the crop is responsive to price—-but price-support level adjustments 
cannot be relied on for all farm commodities to obtain a reasonable 
and satisfactory balance between supplies and markets so long as 
we seek to assign any degree of income-raising function to those price 
supports. 

I would like to say that those of us that have had the opportunity 
to engage in international discussions, principally with our friends 
in Canada and some of the other major wheat-exporting countries 
of the world, realize that time is short for making a basic modification 
of our program with respect to wheat. 

Wheat is a notable example. Consumption of wheat is practically 
unaffected by price, except at price levels where it can be fed to live- 
stock or sold into the export markets. 

Under present legislation, which limits flexibility of support levels 
to a range from 90 percent down to 75 percent of parity, wheat pro- 
ducers have no access to the markets in which consumption can be 
increased through lower prices. Thus, the continued application of 
flexible price supports to wheat means nothing but reduced income to 
wheat farmers. Consumption will not be increased. New markets 
will not be established. 

Wheat producers will continue to be denied the right to compete in 
the export trade, which, instead, will continue to be carried on by a 
Government-operated, subsidized, two-price system at the expense 
of the general taxpayer and with continued loss of market potential. 
Surpluses over and above domestic food requirements and subsidized 
export outlets will be unloaded upon the Government for indefinite 
storage, spoilage, or eventual Government disposal or “dumping.”’ 

The wheat program operated under present legislation must be 
unqualifiedly rejected upon the grounds that it aggravates rather 
than alleviates the problems of declining prices and declining income 
facing wheat producers, now and in the years to come. Instead of 
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correcting the imbalance between wheat supplies and markets—and 
the resulting hardships to wheat producers—the continued operation 
of the present flexible price-support program will only serve to further 
reduce prices and income to wheat producers on top of the losses they 
have already suffered from the drastic curtailment in volume of pro- 
duction and the progressive lowering of support levels. 

Despite the stringent acreage and marketing controls imposed upon 
wheat producers since 1954, reducing wheat acreage 23 million acres 
or about 30 percent, wheat supplies have continued to pileup. Strenu- 
ous efforts through temporary programs under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, the Mutual Security Act, and 
the Soil Bank Act, with a big assist from the drought, managed to cut 
carryover of whe at as of July 1, 1957, only 124 million bushels—to 
about 909 million bushels from 1,033 million bushels a year earlier. 

Now the De ‘partment of Agric ‘ulture’s Crop Reporting Board is 
estimating this year’s winter wheat crop at 1,010 million bushels— 
which would be the third largest winter wheat crop on record. This 
would be 43 percent above last year’s crop, and 19 percent over the 
10-year average. 

What we are saying, is that this matter of getting from where we 
are into a sensible program is complicated as vou yourself indicated, 
Mr. Chairman. We believe that if this —— of ours could have 
been made operative along back in 1952, 1953, or 1954, it would have 
been relatively easy. 

If the spring wheat*crop amounts to 225 million bushels, our total 
crop would be around 1,235 million bushels—and an increase in the 
carrvover on July 1, 1959, would be a definite prospect. 

Perhaps the clearest evidence of the failure of the flexible support 
program under the Agricultural Act of 1954 is the proposal that the 
Secretary of Agric -ulture have authority to set price supports on wheat 

(and other commodities) at any level between 0 and 90 percent of 
parity which in his discretion would encourage all current production 
to move into use through private marketing channels. 

‘f price supports were lowered to such levels as to permit all current 
production to move through commercial markets, net farm income, 
it is estimated, would decline about 20 to 25 percent from current 
levels. There is little doubt that if wheat price supports were lowered 
to such a level, wheat prices would fall to about domestic feed grain 
price levels. 

A report of the Department of Agriculture to this committee during 
the last session of Congress indicated that feed-grain supports would 
have to be lowered to 60 percent of parity to prevent further accumu- 
lation and achieve some reduction in stocks. This would indicate a 
need to lower wheat price supports to about 50 percent of parity to 
obviate the need for Government export subsidies and to eliminate 
the danger of accumulation of surpluses in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

Skipping hastily over the content of the testimony, I would like 
to review for you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee, the essentials 
of our domestic parity wheat program because we believe we can follow 
a comparable set of objectives in the other programs that we are 
proposing to you—although it will take a different set of mechanics in 
each case. 
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This is the point that we are trying to get understood more broadly 
than it apparently has been. 

First, at the beginning of each marketing year, the Secretary of 
Agriculture would determine the portion of the wheat crop which 
would go into consumption for human food. This amount, which for 
years has been a little less than 500 million bushels, would be the 
domestic food quota. This amount would then be allotted among 
wheat farmers of the Nation substantially on the same basis as acreage 
allotments are now made, except that in this case the acreage would 
be translated into bushels and the share of each farm would be in 
bushels. 

Second, each farmer would receive a certificate stating in bushels 
his share of the estimated domestic consumption of wheat for food. 

This is so comparable to the rice program which is in existing 
legislation on a permissive basis that 1 would like to summarize by 
saying that 

The CuatrrmMan. You know what happened. We tried to get it 
through, and because there was opposition from the Department, we 
made it permissive. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And I want to be perfectly frank, Mr. Newsom, in 
saying this to you, that if this committee were to decide on the plan 
that you are proposing, it would get a veto. I don’t think there is 
any doubt about it. 

Mr. Newsom. Even so, Mr. Chairman, and I am not fond of trying 
to put anybody on the spot, but we must continue to try to make 
progress. 

The CuatrmMan. What I would like to do is to develop something 
that will be acceptable. 

Mr. Newsom. Of course, if it has value. 

The CuatrMan. We don’t like to do something if you know in 
advance that it will be kicked around and end up in a lot of labor 
without any result. We don’t want to do that. 

Mr. Newsom. At the same time, I know that we could agree with 
you that we must have some change, that improves the sense of 
direction, and even if we are not so sure of the signature, let us be 
sure that the Congress itself passes something that would be an im- 
provement in case it is made into law. 

In other words, the role of prices in the open market would be a 
very important one under our program. We believe this is necessary. 
The function of price supports, to the extent that their continued use 
might be necessary, and this is important in our total philosophy, 
would be relegated to that of providing a floor under the market. We 
are saying frankly that price supports of the type we have had are no 
good in the long pull, incomewise. We have to use them to prevent 
existing stocks from destroying the market. We have to use them as a 
protective sort of mechanism but not as an income-producing mech- 
anism because they don’t have value for that purpose. 

Senator Youna. Do you take into account in that computation 
that wheat under your plan would be competing with feed grains and 
the injury it might do to them? 

Mr. Newsom. Right. 

Senator Younc. That is in it? 
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Mr. Newsom. As I think you know well, Senator, this is the reason 
for the five guides in the act passed by the Senate as a part of the 
omnibus bill a couple of years ago. ‘The five guides are set up to 
protect the interest of other feed producers. They are set up to 
protect other wheat traders in the world markets, and to take cog- 
nizance of international agreement prices. 

In other words, this is the role we would assign to the direct price 
supports. We have a term for it—I think it could be improved some 
time—we have called it a stop-loss support. It does not mean to 
prevent loss, but arresting a loss at a certain level. 

Senator Munpr. I don’t understand how you protect prices of the 
competitive feed grains. 

Mr. Newsom. Simply by the mechanism whereby the Secretary 
is authorized to determine the stop-loss support level with due regard 
to the comparable feed value of other feed grains, as 1 of the 5 criteria 
that he uses. In other words, without some such 

Senator Munpr. It would be incumbent to stop loss at some place. 
Is that the best they have to look forward to? 

Mr. Newsom. Not permanently; we believe if we put an end to a 
situation in which wheat growers across the country are producing 
for the Government storage or purchase program, under a program 
where the relationship of the price of wheat that goes into export 
from the United States bears no direct relationship to the price that 
the Government pays for that wheat—we believe then we will begin 
to use the price to adjust the production pattern. And we concede 
there will be complications as long as we have any appreciable amount 
of this approximate billion bushels or more of wheat in Government 
hands, and 62 million tons of feed grains. I believe this has gone up 
in the last year, Mr. Chairman, from about 48 million tons to an 
estimated 62 or 63 million tons feed grain carryover on October 1, as 
I remember the last figures. 

Senator Young. Almost every farmer throughout the United States, 
is raising wheat now—so about the same farmers are raising wheat as 
those that are raising feed grains. It is not as competitive as some 
claim it is, since many of the same farmers are affected. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Except for a few small areas? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. This is largely artificial because of 
the fact that we have still been floundering as to whether we are going 
to lower the support level, the Government price fixing level—to stop 
interfering with markets or try to keep it high enough to do something 
about income. It is a hopeless question. There isn’t any sensible 
answer to this question. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Newsom, the program that you envision would 
fix a floor, for that part of the wheat that we produce for domestic 
consumption? 

Mr. Newsom. I think it is more accurate, Senator Ellender, to 
put it the other way. It would fix a floor below which wheat would 
not move in the market—all wheat, that is, not just a part of it. 

The CHatrMAN. That is the same, that amounts to the same thing? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 


The CaarrMan. All right. What would you do about acreage 
controls? 
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Mr. Newsom. For the time being we have this terrific stock of 
wheat, we will have to maintain the 55 million acre allotment until 
we can work out of the situation. This emphasizes the point that 
you yourself made a moment ago. We have to move with caution. 

The Cuartrman. All right. I just want to get to that, to see how 
long it will take to do that. In the meantime you will have a lot 
of farmers going broke. 

What would you do with the wheat on hand and that which may 
be produced over and above the domestic requirements? 

Mr. Newsom. It would be sold on the market, sir. 

The CuHartrMan. At what price? 

Mr. Newsom. At the market price whatever it is—the world mar- 
ket—influenced by this stop-loss level. 

The CuatrMan. When you say “world price,’ do you believe that 
the floor that we were to fix here for domestic consumption would in 
any manner govern world prices? 

Mr. Newsom. Certainly, it would have an effect on world prices 
just as the Canadian Wheat Board price has an effect on world prices. 
As a matter of fact— 

The CuHatrMAN. But in the case vou propose, this floor, as I under- 
stand it, would apply only to wheat, that is, domestically consumed? 

Mr. Newsom. No, the floor would apply to all wheat. 

Senator Munpr. All wheat? 

Mr. Newsom. It would apply to all wheat, just as it does now. 

The CHarrMan. At what price would you fix it at then? 

Mr. Newsom. Then we would fix it at the level that the Secretary 
would determine on the basis of the competitive value of wheat and 
on the basis of the world market. 

The CuHarrMAN. Let us get the food price first, that is the most 
controlling price. 

Mr. Newsom. You are confusing the issue when you take the food 
value first, because we are proposing a certificate you will recall. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Newsom. Very comparable to the certificate in the rice pro- 
gram. That is to augment the income of the producer in proportion 
to his pro rata share of the human food market for wheat. 

The CHarrman. And the holder of the certificate would get the 
difference? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The CHarRMAN. Between the world price? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And whatever—— 

Mr. Newsom. And the support level for human food purposes. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; all right. 

Senator Youna. Isn’t it true that Canada and the United States 
hold practically all of the wheat surplus of the world, and it is the 
policy of these two countries that pretty well determines the world 
price at the present time and for several years past? 

Mr. Newsom. That is relatively true. 

I believe the figure is about 97 percent of last year’s world wheat 
moved under Government pricing program. So there is no such 
thing as a free world price. As I say, the closest thing to it is the 
Canadian Wheat Board price taken in conjunction with our own 
support price. 
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The CHarrmMan. Of course, you have the Wheat Agreement? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The CHarrman. That has the tendency to fix the price. That is 
far removed from the program that you are talking about? 

Mr. Newsom. Exactly right. As a matter of fact, some of us 
believe that international commodity agreements in the future may 
serve a more constructive purpose—especially in view of Great 
Britain’s refusal to go along with an extension of the agreement the 
last time—if we confine them to agreements between the major 
exporting nations rather than to try to embrace consuming nations in 
this agreement. 

Senator Youna. Isn’t it true, almost every country in the world 
has a price-support program and they all have a two-price system? 
They have a higher price for their domestic producers and a lower 
price for export? 

Mr. Newsom. This brings us to another fact that we in America 
must recognize. Every country in the world, I believe, must be con- 
ceded the right to protect the reasonable supply of such basic com- 
modities as bread grains. But whenever a country becomes an export- 
ing nation, as France has done, as you know, then maybe there is 
real reason for trying to get another fact understood worldwide— 
that is, that in protecting your own national welfare against a shortage 
of essential commodities, you must guard against economic aggression 
on the producers of that same commodity in the rest of the world, by 
an export dumping program. 

This brings us to a very important fact. Some people have alleged 
that our kind of a program would be a dumping program. They have 
called it a two-price program. We feel that these are misleading 
statements borne out of misunderstanding of the program, because 
actually we have something nearer a two-price program now, with the 
Government buying at one price and selling at some other price, 
regardless of the price that the producer receives. This is really 
dumping. Of course, some of us, I think, are prepared to defend it on 
a temporary basis, but we can’t defend it inevitably or indefinitely. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Newsom, what position would the United 
States be in if it refused to make our surplus foods available to the 
hungry countries, the poor people of India and other countries like 
that? I note these adverse comments in Argentina when Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon was down there in which they thought we were taking 
over some of their markets. What would be our position in the world 
today if we sat on all of this food and refused to make it available 
to the hungry people? 

Mr. Newsom. I would like to deal just a minute with some of 
the most frequently heard objections to the domestic parity wheat 
program. 

Some who have opposed the domestic parity program have con- 
tended that the system of marketing involved im this program repre- 
sents, in effect, a bread tax imposed | upon domestic consumers for the 
benefit of another group in our economy—that is, wheat producers. 

Such contentions are entirely without foundation in fact, and 
reflect, to say the least, a misconception of all Government price- 
support programs for agriculture. Regardless of whether wheat 
prices are supported at various levels for the entire crop as under 
present programs, or at parity for the domestic food portion of the 
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crop, as under the domestic parity program, domestic consumers 
pay producers a higher price than they would have to pay under a 
system of completely free market prices. Under the present program, 
however, consumers not only pay the higher price resulting from pro- 
duction adjustment and the price-support program—but as tax- 
payers they also pay the subsidy required to move wheat into export 
channels. 

The cost to the miller of the wheat equivalent of a loaf of bread is 
so small that the price of wheat is practically no factor in the price of 
bread. Historical analysis of variations in the price of wheat and 
the retail price of bread does not reveal any positive correlation. 

The Department of Agriculture, after conducting a study of market- 
ing margins and costs for wheat bread, arrived at the conclusion that— 
whatever lies ahead for wheat prices will have little effect on bread prices (Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation, February 17, 1954). 

Senator Younec. Your program would make unnecessary any ex- 
port subsidy in the future? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. Once we get through this adjustment 
period that we are talking about by virtue of the present Government 
stocks. 

Senator Younc. Would you have to have any subsidy at all? 
You could lower your support level low enough. 

Mr. Newsom. You will have to have a subsidy so long as we have 
the stop loss level somewhere in the nighborhood of 60 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Even after that, Mr. Newsom, you would have to 
have it, because whatever price the wheat is fixed at, by the Depart- 
ment, if it sells under that, you would have to get the money? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right, so long as it is fixed above the market 
level. 

The CuHarrMan. I understand that. 

Mr. Newsom. But believe me, Mr. Chairman, we believe firmly 
that after a reasonable period—and we do not know exactly how to 
define this—we think, we can make wheat adjustment a great deal 
faster. 

The Cuarrman. How many years—10 or 15 or 20 years? 

Mr. Newsom. We do not think half of 10 years. We believe we 
would have a chance to work out of this surplus situation in 5 or 6 
years. 

The Cuarrman. I think you are an optimist. 

Mr. Newsom. Well, when you recognize the 12 percent increase in 
per capita consumption of food in this country that has taken place 
in the last 12 years. 

The Cuarrman. And wheat use is going down on a per capita basis, 
the consumption is going down? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. But our program will permit wheat 
to be used in places where it is a natural feed, to be used for feed 
purposes and we have a tremendously increased use. 

The CHarrmMan. What would you do with the people who grow 
sorghum on dry land and the corn growers? They are competing with 
each other. They want the market. 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. And they tell me that, in fact, I saw reports show- 
ing that sorghum had more feed value than corn. 
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Mr. Newsom. At least, the corn growers will have to concede that 
it virtually has as much. 

The CHarrMAN. If wheat were the only crop in which we were 
dealing there might be more basis for your position. 

Mr. Newsom. The fact that we must keep in mind is this respect 
is that we have large areas of land that can grow only wheat. It 
does not make much sense to compel those people, by reason of some 
foolish program, to buy their feed grains out of the feed-grain belt. 
They could save transportation costs if we would permit them to grow 
their own feed requirements in the grain that they can grow. 

The CuHarrMan. I hope you understand that the members of this 
committee as a rule take the negative of what the witness testifies 
about in order to bring out the facts. And I don’t want the questions 
I am asking to be interpreted as wholly against the program. 

[ just am trying to draw you out in the negative and you take the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Newsom. We welcome that. 

The CHarrmMan. I would like to ask you about the American Farm 
Bureau’s program, if we have time, the bill that is incorporated, in 
which they incorporate certain methods affecting grains, cotton, and 
later on, I believe they will put the same thing in for rice. 

Senator Youne. Mr. C hairman, wheat over a long period of years, 
has been sold in a large measure as a feed grain. The price support 
program tended to take us out of that position in recent years. I 
think it is wrong for the producer of feed grains who most of the time 
are, also, producers of what to contend that the wheat price should 
never be placed low enough again so it could be used as a feed grain. 
If you lowered this price support as Mr. Newsom suggests to a point— 
not to do injury to the feed grain producers—your price would be low 
enough—it would not require much of an export subsidy. Such a 
level would be about the same as what we are exporting wheat at. 

Mr. Newsom. This is what we believe can be true over the long 
pull. Admittedly, when Government starts in with a billion bushels 
of wheat, and 62 million tons of feed grains, we are starting under 
difficulties. We all know that. We have to recognize that. 

Let me pay my respects to this criticism against the so-called or the 
alleged dumping features of our program. 

There has been an awful lot of loose thinking on this particular 
subject. This is not too charitable a term but I think it is accurate. 

[ have before me here a copy of a letter from the man who was then 
Assistant Secretary of State, now a Member of the Senate, Senator 
Morton of Kentucky. It was written on March 31, 1954, and ad- 
dressed to Senator Thye of this committee. I want to call your atten- 
tion to one particular paragraph in that letter, in which Senator 
Morton, then the Assistant Secretary of State, said: 

As a matter of fact, representatives of the Department of State informed 


representatives of the Department of Agriculture, during interagency discussions 
of two-price systems— 


and I would like to insert ‘‘so-called’’ here— 


that export sales under a properly drawn two-price system could be defended as 
not constituting dumping. They said that such a system would be far less 
objectionable than the present price support program when viewed solely as to 
its effects on our foreign relations. 
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We have heard various statements made to the effect that the 

Department of Agriculture could not approve a domestic parity 

rogram for rice or for wheat for the simple reason that it would play 
Souk with our foreign relations program. 

Here is an accurate statement of what at least several people in the 
State Department have said to us privately and it is in the record. 

Senator Munpr. I think we read answer the criticism very easily 
in view of what we have to do now with our surplus support program. 

The other question it seems to me can be answered less effectively, 
which would give us more reassurance along the line suggested by the 
chairman. We don’t want to transfer the difficulties in the wheat 
area by putting them in the corn belt or diversified farming section of 
the country. Both reassurances are needed in that area as well as 
from the standpoint of dumping. I think you are very effective and 
completely persuasive. 

Mr. Newsom. We can assure you that we do not intend that our 
program should permit aggression or damage by one group to another, 
but we would be less than honest if we do not concede that there will 
be some competitive effects in the adjustment period. We do not 
believe that this competitive effect has to reach too serious proportions, 
even in the adjustment period, but in the long run, as a corn producer, 
I must be prepared to compete on the basis of the feed value of my 
product compared to the feed value of wheat in the dryland area 
where they can’t grow any other feed. 

Senator Munprt. The fellow is raising corn. The wheat fellow is 
competing, but he has this other protective device, that gives him 
some compensatory protection under the feed-grain area. If there 
is an adjustment period of 6 or 7 years, that is a big chunk out of a 
man’s life. 

Mr. Newsom. We are going to discuss our feed-grain proposal in 
just alittle while. We feel that our program for feed grains will reduce 
the 62-million-ton carryover fast enough that we are only proposing 
a 3-year program in feed grains. 

Senator Youne. I must go to the Agricultural Appropriations 
Conference scheduled for this time. 

Could I make one short statement along the line of what Mr. New- 
som has been contending? That is, that wheat producers in my 
State, for example, are being driven out of business because they are 
going into wheat production in other areas. Even on my own farm, 
corn acreage now is about 10 times what it was just about 10 years 
ago. We are going into the corn and cattle-feeding business. We 
have to do it in order to stay in the farming business. 

The CuarrMan. How about sorghum? 

Senator Youna. That is too far north for us. We are going into 
other things. I don’t know how they can stop us. They give the 
wheat producers a break in this country. With the present program 
you are going to spread the cattle feeding and the cattle production 
and corn raising still farther out of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. Newsom. Here is another factor we must take into account in 
evaluating the relative value of our proposal as contrasted with the 
present program. You are all familiar with the fact that for reasons 
of equity it seemed entirely necessary that we give to farmers in the 
noncommercial wheat area the right to produce up to 30 acres of wheat 
if they would use it on their own farms. Yet there is in this very 
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structure the provision that in subsequent years these same producers 
might decide to come back under their wheat allotment and get the 
benefit of price supports. 

If we have to live with that program very long—I recognize, Senator 
Mundt, that this program has some validity over a 1- or maybe a 
2-year program—but if we have to live with that program very long, 
how are we going to keep the individual farmer from moving some of 
his last year’s wheat right into market channels at the very same time 
he has elected to come under a wheat price-support program? That is 
a sample of the kind of confused situation that our present program 
gets us into. 

Senator YounGc. Even worse, everyone can raise up to 15 acres of 
wheat and sell it on the market without any penalty at all. You can’t 
do that with most of the other basic commodities. 

I wish I could stay longer. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Newsom, I would like to ask you this 
question: Does the program that you are proposing envision a 
curtailment of acres for producers of feed grains? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Other than wheat? 

Mr. Newsom. In this adjustment period we have to have it. 

The CuHarrMan. You would have a floor, the price for that grain, 
in the same manner as you have for wheat except that it will be based 
on feed value beginning with wheat? 

Mr. Newsom. No. :; 

The CuarrMan. As the yardstick? 

Mr. Newsom. Our program is different here, because feed grains 
virtually have only one use and that is feed. Wheat has many uses. 

The CHarrMAN. You know, they use feed grains for other pur- 
poses—making alcohol and other things like that. You would 
have to make allowances for that. 

Mr. Newsom. I didn’t make my statement very carefully. So far 
as the total volume of feed grains is concerned, any use other than for 
feed is relatively unimportant, but this is not true in the case of 
wheat. 

And another fact that makes them different is that feed grains are 
consumed almost entirely within the United States of America. Wheat 
and rice have natural and normal export markets. This makes a vast 
difference, too. 

So the point that this brings us to is that.we can use a low level of 
support for these natural export crops, while increasing the income 
of the producer by the use of certificates for wheat and rice. In our 
feed-grain program, on the other hand, we advocate a higher level of 
supports because of the fact that they are basically consumed within 
the United States in substantial portion. But we will get to the 
feed-grain program just a little later. 

I really have attempted to discuss wheat and rice almost in the 
same statement because they are—— 

The CuHarrMAN. The same principle exists? 

Mr. Newsom. There is a different factor, though, in cotton that 
we must take completely into account, 

Let me go then to cotton. 

The deep disagreements existing in the Nation over the kind of 
cotton program which will best serve the interests of cotton pro- 
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ducers and the cotton industry generally, have compounded the 
difficulty of achieving a new and more serviceable peacetime cotton 
program. 

The delegate body of the National Grange voted last November 
to support—- 
the developn.ent of a marketing program which will enable cotton to meet its 
competition in both foreign and domestic markets without reduction of income 
to producers. 

At the time this position was taken, our delegates were recognizing 
a number of bills introduced during the present session of Congress 
which are directed to this purpose. These bills would authorize the 
use of “marketing equalization payments” to bolster producer income 
while market development and competitive pricing policies were 
strengthening the market for American cotton both at home and 
abroad. 

In our opinion, this is the most sensible and most promising market- 
ing approach that could be made to the long-range solution of our 
cotton problem. It is an approach which provides a clear prospect 
of increasing consumption steadily, on the basis of quality and stable 
marketing conditions, and at the same time avoid a punitive reduction 
in farmers’ income. Furthermore, it is an approach by which cotton 
producers could so strengthen and expand cotton markets—perhaps 
in a period of a few years—that marketing equalization payments 
would no longer be necessary. 

This recognizes the point that you were making a moment ago, 
Mr. Chairman. 

It has become increasingly apparent during the past 3 months, 
however, that such a program would encounter opposition of formid- 
able proportions if pushed ahead this year and could conceivably 
jeopardize the enactment of any constructive cotton legislation. 

After conferences and consultation with cotton producer representa- 
tives, therefore, it has seemed desirable to develop some alternative 
or compromise proposal—one that would be less controversial and still 
provide a reasonable measure of program assistance. ‘The Cotton 
Subcommittee of the House Committee of Agriculture has been work- 
ing diligently to develop such an alternative proposal and its draft 
bill printed for committee use on May 13 represents genuine progress. 

I will not undertake to present here, or try to explain, the detailed 
provisions of this draft bill. In general, however, it would provide 
an alternative price support, acreage allotment, and marketing quota 
program for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops of cotton. It would direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a referendum not later than 
December 5, 1958, to determine whether upland cotton producers 
favor a cotton program for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 crops carried out 
in accordance with existing cotton legislation, or whether they favor 
the new program provided in the bill. 

If more than half of the producers voting in such a referendum favor 
the new program, each cotton producer would have a choice between 
two price-support and acreage-allotment programs in 1959. By one 
choice, any producer could register his preference with his county 
committee and conduct his cotton operations with an acreage allot- 
ment and level of price support approximately the same as he has this 
vear. 
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By the other choice, any producer could register his preference for a 
larger acreage allotment at a lower level of price support. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would determine each year the extent of the allot- 
ment increase under this choice—and the increase could be up to but 
not in excess of 30 percent of the base allotment. The Secretary 
would also determine the level of price support under this choice—but 
it could not be set at a level less than 65 percent of parity. 

The bill would direct the Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
available for immediate sale, at not less than 5 percent above the 
current support price under the second choice (plus reasonable carrying 
charges), any cotton it acquires in connection with price-support 
operations. 

As I have indicated, the details of this House subcommittee bill are 
subject to further refinement. I am reasonably confident, however, 
that the basic alternatives involved will remain intact. 

Under the circumstances now apparently facing us, the Grange will 
devote its efforts to obtaining the largest possible degree of harmony 
and unity among cotton producers—and in behalf of whatever bene- 
ficial cotton legislation this committee and the House Committee on 
Agriculture believe can be passed and approved this ye 
in our opinion such compromise gives promise of improving the 
prospect of market expansion for United States cotton and of improv- 
ing the income status of American cotton producers. 

The CuaipmMan. Well, that suggestion that you make, and which 
you stated the House has been considering, differs very little from the 
proposal made by the Farm Bureau except in the mechanics of han- 
dling it. What, in effect, you say is that you would give to the 
farmers an option of either accepting the program as now on the 
statute books, with a price support ranging from 75 to 90, or to give 
to them a large acreage with less price support? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The CuHarrnmMan. That is what you say? 

Mr. Newsom. Individually, but not make it applicable to every- 
body on the same basis. 

The CHareman. I understand it would be optional? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. That is the Farm Bureau’s proposal as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. Newsom. I am frankly not able to live as closely with some of 
these problems as I do some of those in my own area. I think there 
is a rather substantial difference between the committee print struc- 
ture now and the original. 

The CuareMan. I would not deny that. I am sure there is. The 
only thing is that I thought that since there was a little competition 
between your organization and the Farm Bureau that you would 
keep up with each other’s proposals to be able to discuss them, take 
the negative and the dienatians and maybe criticize theirs and they 
in turn might criticize yours and show us the weak spots? 

Mr. Newsom. We are prepared to do that. 

Senator WiLLIAMs. You might find yourself in agreement with them. 

Mr. Newsom. We try to get an agreement as often as possible. 

The Cuarrman. How often does that happen? I do not mean 


between you and other organizations, I mean you and the Farm 
Bureau. 
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Mr. Newsom. Well, we have several areas of agreement with them. 
We have a fundamental disagreement, philosophically, that prompts 
us to be at odds rather frequently in this matter of reliance on com- 
petitive price, and that only. 

Now we are in agreement with the Farm Bureau in that, as [ 
understand their position, we would like to put agricultural commodi- 
ties back in private trade. We are not in agreement with them in 
assuming that farmers can depend on the income that free prices 
would establish. 

So we think we have to have something like the proposal in cotton 
here, and the income certificates for wheat and rice. We think we 
have to have a mechanism for dairy prices, for dairy products, that 
will permit us to have control of the price depressing surplus rather 
than to let it destroy the total market. These are the areas in which 
we have philosophical differences with them and so, of course, we 
cannot agree on details of how to carry out programs. 

Now on feed grains, Mr. Chairman, there is widespread agreement 
throughout the country that the present program for feed grains 
and livestock is, to say the least, inadequate. 

Rather than to take the time to read that program, let me just tell 
you briefly that we, as livestock producers and feed grain producers, 
suffered a rather severe loss in income a few years ago when we built 
up the per capita consumption of meat and animal products in this 
country rather decisively in a relatively short period of time. 

It is almost tragic, in our opinion, that now we are not, insofar as 
our livestock economy is concerned; thoroughly prepared to capitalize 
on this relatively high consumer demand for the products of our live- 
stock industry, and we are not—the prices for meat animals being 
just a little higher than we think is fundamentally necessary over this 
period of time. 

And this is partly because—I say ‘‘we,”’ I mean agriculture as a 
whole and the Department of Agriculture—deliberately embarked on 
a program a year or so ago, or more, to hold down the production of 
meat animals. Now this was a calculated risk that was being run, 
and maybe it would have been a worse situation than we have now 
without that effort. 

But this points to two facts I want to make clear, Mr. Chairman. 
One of them is that the product of our feed grains and our livestock 
economy is consumed almost entirely in the primary American market. 
This is the best market in the world. It is the only one of any real 
consequence to us insofar as ability to build income of farmers is 
concerned, 

And when we see the per capita consumption of meat products 
now going down, it is going in the wrong direction. 

I believe our problem in feed grains is basically an adjustment 
problem. It is basically a problem to get away from the damaging 
effects of the diverted acres in the past going into feed grain pro- 
duction and destroying our normal feed grain-livestock pattern, Phis 
is why we say that a program to provide an effective feed grain sup- 
port level is tremendously important to the livestock industry. You 
cannot separate the two. This is why we would like to proceed with 
a program that will seek to adjust feed grain production downward 
by 15 percent per year for the next 3 years, making up half of that 
downward adjustment out of Government carryover stocks. 
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Now we would like to pay for all of this cost out of Government 
stocks, but you cannot do this without destroying the current feed 
grain price structure and disrupting the feed grain-livestock balance, 
So our proposal provides that the Secretary may pay part of the 
cost of this adjustment program in kind, not exceeding half of its 


annual cost the first year and not less than half in the second and 
third vear. 


The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Newsom. We believe that with this program, and putting the 
incentives where we propose that they should be placed, we can 
reduce the feed grain carryover from its anticipated more than 60 
million tons as of October 1—— 

The CuarrMaAn, You would do that by reducing acres? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Would that : effect reduce income? 

Mr. Newsom. That is right. It would reduce income except that 
we are preparing to offset that reduction in income now by raising 
the support level on those feed grains to 80 percent of parity and by 
making payments for the acres “that we are diverting from the feed 
grain base to a conservation base so they will not find a way into 
production of something else. We are going to make payments for 
that diversion up to 66 percent of its normal yield. Half of this 
payment we will make out of stocks. 

The CHarrMan. Well,s assuming that you would reduce the sur- 
pluses in feed grains as you say, as you are contending, by say 15 per- 
cent, what effect would that have on the pric e of the meats? 

Mr. Newsom. What we are trying to do is stabilize those prices. 
This is what we think the effect would be. 

The CHarrmMan. You mean stabilize the price of what, the erain 

r the oe 

Mr. Newsom. Of both. You stabilize the price of both over the 
long pull. 

The Cuatrman. You think that it is necessary to stabilize the price 


of grain so as to stabilize the price of meats, poultry, and everything 
else? 


Mr. Newsom. That is right. 

The Crarrman, I hear a lot of people say, ‘Well, now, look how 
this commodity is faring, and this one is fariag, no price supports,’ 
and particularly is that addressed to the production of meat, hogs, 
and cattle. 

Now, Mr. Newsom, if it weren’t for the fact that you have a price 
support for grain to stabilize its price to some. extent what would 
become of those prices of meat products? 

Mr. Newsom. Some of them, some of the people who make those 
statements, have pretty short memories. 

The CHatrMaANn. Yes, I know they have. 

Mr. Newsom. You will recall exactly what happened in the ‘live- 
stock economy a few years ago when we saw a terrific production of 
feed grains coming ahead. We pulled out all the gilts we could find 
and bred them and up went the hog population. And I do not 
see how it is possible 

The Cuarrman. And that is likely to visit us again. 

Mr. Newsom. Sure. 
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The Cuairman. If the price of grain is not stabilized and goes 
downward; am I right? 

Mr. Newsom. Sure it would. 

This proposal that we are making is now embodied in the subcom- 
mittee report over in the House as title III. Now there are other 
proposals that the subcommittee is reporting. One of them is that 
we just have no program. This would be the first alternative that 
producers would have to decide in a referendum. Having decided 
that we are not going to just throw everything out and have no pro- 
gram at all, then the producers would be permitted to vote on whether 
they want the type of program that we are talking about, or the 
type program basically advocated, as I understand, by the American 

arm Bureau Federation, which would provide a support level at 90 
percent of the average of prices received by farmers during the preceding 
3 years, which would inevitably mean that there would have to be 
terrific appropriations to take care of the first year’s production effort 
and would also mean that in subsequent years the support level, as 
we understand it on feed grains would go so low that we would destroy 
our livestock economy in a relatively short time. 

The CuarrMan. Well I think that is a valid criticism in respect to 
cotton and rice. This 90 percent anene for the last 3 years would 
gradually make the price go down to the point where it would be, 
maybe, a than 60 percent of parity. 

Am I not right in that? 

Mr. Newsom. That is exactly right. And we think that a con- 
clusion of this sort virtually ignores, Senator, the origin of the so- 
called farm problem in the first place. 

For 30 years now we have been trying to apply a Government price- 
fixing mechanism to a problem that definitely needs some solution. 

But to conclude that all you need to do is just to destroy that 
mechanism until it does not interfere with the market is, in reality, 
to deny the existence of the problem in the first place. And this is 
why we have to take issue with some of our friends. 

he Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Newsom. 

Is there anything else you desire to add. 

Mr. Newsom. I would like to say that the very fact that we do 
not believe that American farmers can be competitive in a free price 
structure is the fact that compels us to mend out these particular 
type programs that will help us to capitalize on the American market 
levels without destroying our right to compete in secondary markets. 

Now we have an instance—well, we better not discuss the dairy 
program, I guess we will have an opportunity when that is later before 
the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, I presume any new program for dairyin 
would be considered, but I think that most of the witnesses who wil 
come to testify will gear their testimony to the so-called self-help 
program. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes. Well, this, of course, is our program. But let 
me say to you just by way of illustration 





The CHaArRMAN. You mean the self-help program is also your 
program for dairying? 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, sir. 

We believe that you men on the committee will eventually have to 
face up the question of what you are going to do about the Secretary’s 
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demands for authority to lower the price-support level on dairy 
products, if we are going to continue to rely on the present kind of a 
program for dairy products. 

Now I mean to say that it is not a choice between 70 or 75 percent 
support and the self-help program or some other kind of a program, 
because if we stay with this present program, I do not see how we are 
going to avoid the necessity of giving the Secretary authority to lower 
the support level virtually to zero, if necessary, to keep from destroying 
markets. And this is not any recipe for better farm income. So 
we have to make some other choice. 

The CHarrMANn. Mr. Newsom, I appreciate your testimony. 

I wish to say this, that I have been on this committee now almost 
22 years, and to be frank and candid, I have never seen such divided 
opinion at all levels, in Congress, here on this committee—— 

Mr. Newsom. This is almost tragic. 

The CuatrMan. As well as among the farm organizations. Whether 
or not we can come out of it with something that will be palatable to 
the President and his Secretary of Agriculture remains to be seen, 
but I am very hopeful that we can do something about it. 

Mr. Newson. I am very hopeful that we can get some areas of 
agreement with the administration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but I am more determined that we come out of it with proposals— 
even though they may not be totally acceptable to the Department of 
Agriculture—that have a reasonable chance of accomplishing some 
good. ‘ 

I know I do not need to say that because I know you are as deter- 
mined on that as anyone. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE CONSULTANT, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Battey. Mr. Chairman, may I add this one thing, please? 

The Secretary talks about free enterprise and free competition. 
What they are discussing there is the freedom to compete among 
farmers, and not between farmers and industry and labor. We can 
compete among ourselves, certainly, but we have no equality of bar- 
gaining power when it comes to competing with industry and. labor, 
to whom we must sell and from whom we must buy. So when we 
talk about free competition, we do not have it in the other segments 
of our economy. We do not have free competition for farmers to 
compete with industry because we are at a terrific disadvantage 
without organization for bargaining power. 

I just wanted to make the point that there is competition among 
farmers and not between farmers and industry when you talk about 
free competition, because you cannot have freedom on one side: and 
control on the other and compete. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything else? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Newsom. Thank you. 

The CuarrMANn. Our next witness is Mr. Healy. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF PATRICK B. HEALY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, REPRESENTING 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Heary. Mr. Chairman, my name is Patrick B. Healy. 


IT am 


the assistant secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation 


with offices at 1731 I Street in Washington. 


I am here today to 


speak on behalf of the National Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions which is a true conference of about 45 producer-operated com- 


modity associations. 


Each of these commodity groups is an association which is best 
informed in the production and marketing of one particular crop. 
And I would hike, if I might, Mr. Chairman, to put into the record a 
list of these organizations which I have here. 

The CuHarrman. Without objection, that will be placed in the 


record. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 


ComMopiITy ORGANIZATION PARTICIPANTS IN THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CoMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


American Beekeeping Federation. 

American Cotton Producer Associates. 

American Rice Growers Cooperative 

Association, 

American Seed Trade Association. 

American Soybean Association. 

American Tung Oil Association. 

American Turpentine Farmers Associ- 

ation. 

Association of Virginia Peanut & Hog 

Growers. 

California Almond Growers Exchange: 
Diamond Walnut Growers. 
Sunkist Growers. 

California Canning Peach Association. 

California Fig Institute. 

Corn Belt Livestock Feeders 

ation. 

El Paso Valley Cotton Association. 


Associ- 


Farmers Grain Dealers Association of 
Iowa. 
Farmers Union Jobbing Association 


(Grain Marketing Cooperative). 
Grain Sorghum Producers Association. 
Indiana Crop Improvement Association. 
Iowa Department of Agriculture. 
Kansas Association of Wheat Growers. 
Kentucky Seed Improvement Assoei- 

ation. 

Michigan Crop Improvement. 


National Association of Wheat Growers. 

National Beef Council. 

National Beet Growers Federation. 

National Corn Growers Association. 

National Federation of Grain Cooper- 
atives. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

National Potato Council. 

National Swine Growers Conference. 

National Turkey Federation. 

National Wool Growers Association. 

Nebraska Wheat Growers Association. 

North Carolina Peanut Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Ohio Seed Improvement Association. 

Old Cotton Belt Association of Texas. 

Oregon Wheat League. 

Plains Cooperative Oil Mill. 

Plains Cotton Growers. 

San Luis Valley Potato Improvement 
Association. 

Southeast Poultry and Egg Association. 

Southwest Peanut Growers Association. 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association. 

United States Poultry & Egg 
Association. 

Vegetable Cash Crop Cooperative. 

Virginia Burley Tobacco Growers 


Producers 


The CuatrMaNn. How old is your organization? 
Mr. Heaty. This organization was first organized in May of last 


year. 
The CuarrMan. All right. 


Mr. Hearty. And the organization of this conference came about 
through our thinking in the National Milk Producers Federation that 
milk itself was a different commodity with unique characteristics 
which demanded certain types of legislation under which it could be 


best produced and marketed. 
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We also thought that perhaps some of the other commodities had a 
similar situation, rice and cotton and corn and peanuts and tobacco 
and so on, which did not allow themselves to be fitted into a one, 
general, overall common denominator type of legislation. 

Therefore, what we are talking about here is a commodity-by-com- 
modity approach to the solution of these problems with which agri- 
culture is confronted today. 

The CuarrMan. And you expect them to be considered separately 
before the Congress? 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; for this 

The CuarrMaNn. In separate bills? 

Mr. Heatry. At least in separate sections of a bill. 

The CHArRMAN. Separate titles. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. We feel and we know, that Congress and the 
Government cannot give each farmer what is best for him. He cannot 
give tobacco farmers the very best thing for tobacco farmers, and 
milk farmers the very best thing for milk farmers and so on. 

However, in realizing this, we also realize that there must be certain 
compromises made so that something that is very best for tobacco 
farmers, which would hurt milk farmers, must be compromised so 
that there will not be a conflict. But we feel it is the duty and respon- 
sibility of the Congress and the executive branches of the Government 
to make that necessary compromise. 

We further feel that you cannot adequately arrive at a successful 
and equitable compromise between commodities unless you know just 
how each program fits each commodity. And we do not feel that 
you can know that if a group comes up here and tells you, “Here is 
what is best for dairy farmers, that won’t hurt anybody else,” we 
think that you should know what is very best for dairy farmers, and 
we think you should know what is very best for cotton farmers, as 
Mr. Pfeiffenberger will later outline for you and so on down the line. 

And then what compromise you have to make, you can make within 
the scope of this total knowledge that you w ill have from producer 
groups. 

Now that is the reason we are here today as separate individual 
commodity organizations. 

The CHarrMan. How is your organization supported? 

Mr. Hearty. Well, there is no support. Each of those groups, each 
of these organizations, carries its own weight in the conference. There 
are no dues, there are no officers, it is merely a meeting ground upon 
which 

The CuarrMan. Take for instance your organization. 

Mr. Heaty. Oh, well, each organization is supported separately. 
Our organization, ‘the National Milk Producers Federation is sup- 
ported by dues from its members. 

The CHatrMaNn. But the conference itself is a combination of these 
various groups? 

Mr. Heaty. It is a combination of the 40 or 45 organizations. 

The CHatrMan. Well, I did not see a list of the organizations. Is 
the Grange in here? 

Mr. Huaty. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is the American Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Heaty. No, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Farmers Union? 
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Mr. Huaty. No, sir. 

‘The Cuarrman. Is this a new one, I mean a new farm organization? 

Mr. Heaty. This is only a commodity 

The CHarrMan. I understand. 

Mr. Hearty. An organization of commodity associations. 

The Cuarrman. And you are not connected with any of the farm 
organizations? 

Mr. Hearty. With any of the general farm organizations, no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Hearty. Now on the other hand, we have met with the National 
Grange and with the National Farmers Union, and have invited the 
American Farm Bureau to meet with us. The National Grange and 
National Farmers Unoin have met with us at each of our meetings and 
have participated fully in our discussions and have empowered us to 
state that they do endorse these programs which will be presented to 
you. 

The CHarrmMan. Well are they similar to what Mr. Newsom has 
just been testifying to? 

Mr. Hauaty. Yes, sir; they are similar to those programs. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s try to avoid duplication, if they are the 
same. Mr. Newsom had a very fine statement here outlining the 
National Grange’s views on cotton and on seed grains and on wheat, 
and I hope that in your statement, and that of those who will speak for 
the respective commodities, you will add something new and not repeat 
what we have in the record now. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir. 

I am sure these gentlemen, if their programs are exactly as those 
outlined by Mr. Newsom, will merely state so. 

if they have something different to offer, I am sure they will get 
that into the record. 

The CuHatrMan. My reason for asking if you were connected with 
any other organization is that, as I pointed out to Mr. Newsom, there 
also has to be unanimity between the various farm organizations. 
But I do say that the American Farm Bureau seems to stand out 
aloof of others, and they have programs of their own, and they do not 
seem to join in as readily as you have just indicated in the case with 
the Grange and other organizations. 

Mr. Heaty. Yes, sir; we have found that to be the case. 

As a matter of fact, we found it to be so right here before your com- 
mittee, I think, 2 years ago. 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Hearty. When that organization refused to meet with you 
because we were here. And we have found that same thing con- 
tinuing. 

_ Well, Mr. Chairman, that concludes my introductory remarks, but 
before I ask Mr. Pfeiffenberger to speak, I would like to say that 
ordinarily I sit here to speak for milk, and it is our understanding 
that on June 2 we are to have that opportunity, so we will not burden 
the record at this time. 

I would like to introduce Mr. George Pfeiffenberger, who is a 
member of our field crops committee, and is the executive vice presi- 
dent of the Plains Cotton Growers Association. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. PFEIFFENBERGER, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, PLAINS COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, LUB- 
BOCK, TEX., AND REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN COTTON 
PRODUCER ASSOCIATES 


Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, the Plains Cotton Growers 
Association is an affiliate member of the American Cotton Producers 
Associates, and I was to present this statement today on behalf of 
the American Cotton Producer Associates. 

The Cuarrman. How about the Cotton Council, are you connected 
with the Cotton Council? 

Mr. PFEeIFFENBERGER. NO, sir, we are not officially connected. 

This statement is brief, and I will try to hit the high spots in parts 
of it to make it as short as possible. 

This statement is made in behalf of American Cotton Producer 
Associates which is affiliated with the National Conference of Com- 
modity Organizations. As a representative of cotton, we have par- 
ticipated in the many meetings of the national commodity group 
where a diligent and conscientious effort was made to work out a 
oct and equitable program for agriculture as a whole. We 

elieve that commodity organizations which represent the farm 
— most affected are best qualified to recommend a solution 
applicable to producers of a particular commodity. We wish to 
commend the leadership of the many organizations represented. To 
our knowledge, it is the first time that a majority of all segments 
of our agricultural economy have cooperated in a mutual assistance 
program. This statement and recommendation is directed to that 
part of the program dealing with cotton. 

As the members of this committee are aware, American Cotton 
Producer Associates supported proposed legislation contained in 
S. 2226 introduced by Senators Symington, McClellan, Henning, and 
Kefauver. We are still of the opinion that this is the best approach. 
It provides a sound and workable program materially beneficial to all 
segments of the cotton industry, and would accomplish the basic 
objectives agreed upon by all groups. Some phases of its operation, 
the American Cotton Producer Associates has retained an open mind 
and continued to meet with commodity and agricultural organiza- 
tions and other segments of the cotton industry in an effort to work 
out a compromise which would eliminate the objectionable features 
and still retain the basic objectives. This we believe has been sub- 
stantially accomplished in a recently developed House subcommittee 
bill with certain refinements, such as (1) removal of the referendum 
requirement; (2) narrow the gap between the choice A and B to en- 
courage more growers to chose B; (3) raise the commodity credit 
resale price from 105 percent to 1/0 percent of the B choice loan; 
and (4) increase the acreage expansion for the B choice to 40 percent 
instead of a maximum of 30 percent. 

The CuarrmMan. That is somewhat in line with the Farm Bureau 
proposal? 

Mr. PreirFeNBERGER. The first part of the Farm Bureau proposal. 

The CHarrMan. I say, up to this point. 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. Yes. 
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We are of the opinion that if producers and other segments of the 
cotton industry are to survive, certain basic objectives must be 
attained and the longer they are put off the greater wil] be the loss to 
all concerned, and could be beyond recovery. 

I am going to list the objectives and hit the highlights to shorten it. 

These main objectives are: 

(1) Cotton production must be controlled, at least for some time, 
in order to keep supply in line with demand and prevent a future 
accumulation of surplus stocks. The controlling factor should be 
based on domestic consumption plus exports with proper regard for 
carryover. 

The Cuartrman. I do not want to anticipate you, but do you go 
into detail as to how it will be done? 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. No, sir, not in this statement. 

The CHairnMan. How would you do it? Because that is just 
generality, how would you accomplish it? 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. As we said earlier, we still think the Syming- 
ton bill was the best approach, but we are supporting the House 
subcommittee bill with some of the refinements, which I mentioned 
there. That is the way we think it would be accomplished. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, this so-called House bill has come from the 
subcommittee? 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. That is right, 

The Cuarrman. It has not been passed upon by the full committee 
as yet? 

Mr. PreIrrenBerGER. No, sir; that is right. 

The cotton subcommittee. 

The Cuatrman. And your conference is in accord with that, you 
said, with a few refinements? 

Mr. PreirrFenBerGER. That is correct, with the refinements that I 
have listed there as a possible compromise to accomplish the objectives 
originally set up in the Symington bill. 

The CuarrmMan. What are the chances of having those refinements 
adopted by the subcommittee, or by the full committee, do you know? 

Mr. PrerrFeENBERGER. No, sir, I could not say. I do not think 
they are unreasonable, I think the chances would be fair. 

The CuarrMan. No, I am not asking whether they are reasonable 
or not, I mean, you evidently spoke to the subcommittee members? 

Mr, PFEIFFENBERGER. I believe that the suggestions made here 
have been discussed pro and con before. 

The Cuarrman, Did you present it to the subcommittee? 

Mr. PFEIFFENBERGER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuartrman. And they did not accept them? 

Mr. PreirrenBERGER. They did not write it into that bill, but I 
do not know whether they would or not 

The Cuarrman. Are you still hopeful that the subcommittee is 
going to write them into the bill and recommend your suggestions to 
the full committee? 

Mr. PrerrrenBerGER. I think possibly somewhere along the line 
some of these suggestions might be accepted, because there are other 
folks who are very much interested in them as well. 

The CHarrMAN. What would your attitude be toward the bill if 
they do not accept them? 
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Mr. PreirFFENBERGER. Under its exact present wording, our 
organization would have to oppose it. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 

Mr. PreirrENBERGER. (2) In order to regajn and retain an equi- 
table share of the expanding textile market both at home and abroad, 
the price of cotton must be competitive to that of foreign growths and 
domestic synthetic fibers. 

(3) The income of producers must be protected during the transi- 
tory period of expanding production and until such time as greater 
operating efficiency is attained with lower production costs. 

(4) Provision should be made for the protection of farmers who 
through location, size of operation, or other factors are faced with 
higher production costs, and at the same time provide an opportunity 
for the more efficient farmers to make a concession in price in return 
for additional allotted acres. 

(5) Expand research and sales promotion in order to produce more 
high quality cotton at a lower production cost and keep the public 
conscious of the intrinsic qualities of this natural fiber. 

(6) To provide means for orderly markets and stability in the price 
structure. 

(7) To return cotton marketing to its normal channels of trade. 

That completes the prince iples, and the rest of the statement, I 
believe, if you will give me permission, I will just file with the sec retary 
because it is more or less elaboration. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remainder of the statement referred to is as follows:) 


We cannot stress too strongly that the economic future of a large segment of the 
entire cotton South rests on such action as may be taken at this time by this com- 
mittee and this Congress. There is no alternative but to face the grim fact that 
under the present program our cotton industry is dying on its feet and there is 
every reason to believe that the pace is accelerating each year. It will soon be at 
the point of no return. If this happens, and some fifteen to twenty million acres 
which formerly produced cotton are diverted to other commodities, the impact 
on other segments of our agricultural economy will be terrific. We are of the 
opinion that in time the growth in population and improved economic conditions 
throughout the world will provide a market for food and feed crops, but cotton 
could be expendable. While the textile mills can survive, it would put out of 
business the thousands of gins, oil mills, compresses, merchants and manufacturers 
of special cotton farming equipment and play havoe with the entire economy of 
all cotton-producing States. We also view with alarm any substantial increase 
in cotton allotted acres unless the marketing possibilities are such that the addi- 
tional cotton produced will move into the channels of trade and not contribute 
to again building up surplus stocks of cotton. 

There seems to be no disagreement among the cotton industry that to regain 
and retain an equitable share of the domestic and foreign textile market the price 
of cotton must become competitive. The question, and it is most important, i 
how soon. We are of the opinion that the further loss of cotton markets through 
conversion of mills to synthetics and blending will be in direct ratio to the time 
lapse when the price of cotton becomes competitive. Once this market is lost, 
there is grave doubt that it can be recovered. Time and money spent on research 
and sales promotion will be of little effect unless combined with price appeal. 

We are also certain that a majority of cotton farmers who for several years have 
been forced to operate at greatly reduced capacity are in no position to absorb 
a drastic reduction in income through price reduction until such time as full 
operating efficiency and lower production costs are attained; and that it is the 
proper function of the Government to render its assistance to a sick and shrinking 
industry which has such far-reaching economic influence on a Nation as a whole. 
This applies particularly to farmers who for good reason are faced with higher 
production costs. We also feel that the more efficient farmers should have the 
opportunity to make a concession in price in return for additional allotted aeres. 
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The situation in which cotton finds itself at this time is made all the more 
tragic by the fact that it has come in the midst of a period of economic expansion. 
The potential for materially increased consumption is almost unlimited if the 
right road is provided in a legislative program. It is a grave responsibility with 
far-reaching effects. We do not believe it is possible to write a program entirely 
satisfactory to everyone concerned. We are, however, certain in our own minds 
that if the cotton industry is to prosper and go forward the price on both the 
domestic and foreign market must be competitive and the income of farmers 
protected during the transition period. 

_The Cuarrman. Now you see, all we get from you are these prin- 
ciples, and you leave us the job of working it out, you know, and it is 
pretty difficult. 

The next witness. 

Mr. Hearty. Mr. Chairman, this conference has run into one very 
difficult situation that Mr. Rawlings would like to talk on and that 
is the way that parity is now computed and its effect on agricultural 
income, and the financial position of farmers. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, Mr. Rawlings, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM V. RAWLINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT AND HOG GROWERS, 
CAPRON, VA., AND CHAIRMAN, PARITY FORMULA COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rawuines. Mr. Chairman, my name is William V. Rawlings 
and I am executive secretary of the Association of Virginia Peanut 
and Hog Growers. Our association has been participating in meetings 
and consultations at the national conferences. My appearance here 
this morning is as chairman of the parity formula committee of the 
National Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

As Mr. Healy mentioned, we find that throughout all the various 
commodities represented in the forty-some commodity organizations 
participating, that there is a real concern over the present parity 
formula and a feeling that there is real need for some material revision 
in the parity formula. 

And as chairman of the committee, I feel I can express it quicker 
and with more assurance if I give to you the statement that was 
adopted without dissent, or it was adopted unanimously, at the 
meeting of December 12 in Kansas City of the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations. 

Now before I get into that—and it is not a lengthy statement—we 
have an awful lot of statistical data that has been compiled by people 
in the Department of Agriculture who work very close with us, but 
of course it is no implication at all that the end result that we are 
talking about has the endorsement of the Department of Agriculture, 
the people who work with us. It is purely a cooperative service in 
getting this material across. 

Also, the staff of the National Grange and the National Farmers 
Union helped us materially in compiling statistical data which would 
form a basis for being specific about getting the job done. 

This statement adopted by the Conference of Commodity Organiza- 
tions is an outline of the principles, again, and is a broad and general 
statement. 

The word ‘‘parity” was once, and is still intended to be, a concept 
of fairness and equity. The degree to which farmers are able to 
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attain it has been considered to be a measure of the economic health 
and well-being of farm people in relation to the economic health and 
well-being of nonfarm people. 

Today, however, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
parity as it is now figured, is a highly misleading concept extremely 
damaging to the economic health and prospects of agriculture parity 
expressions today are reckoned in terms of price. 

Yet price parity is an inadequate measurement of agriculture’s 
economic well-being. Farmers are concerned about income—and 
particularly about net income. 

Price parity as a measure compares to income parity about as 
a 19-inch yardstick compares with a 36-inch yardstick. Attainment 
of 100 percent price parity could still leave farm people far short 
of income parity. To put it in different language, attainment of 100 
percent price parity would not yield farmers a return on their labor 
investment, risk, and management comparable to the nonfarm returns 
for labor, investment, risk, and management. 

We believe that agriculture should be able to obtain returns for 
their labor, capital, risk, and management that are comparable to 
the nonfarm returns for these factors. We would call this parity of 
income. We believe this is a fair goal for farmers. 

We recognize that income to farmers is now lagging substantially 
behind nonfarm income in the returns for the four factors mentioned. 
Simple economic justice requires that they be brought more nearly 
into a reasonable approximation of parity. 

Unless this is done, agriculture is certain to be downgraded, finally 
to a low estate. If substandard income continues, and prevents farm- 
ers from maintaining a level of living to which their labor and invest- 
ment would otherwise justify, then agriculture will be unable to 
attract and hold the independent, self-employed farmer as we have 
known him throughout American history. 

If continued, we believe substandard income returns would inevi- 
tably lead to the domination of agriculture by either Government or 
nonfarm business interests. 

In short, we cannot emphasize too strongly the urgency for shifting 
from price to income as the basis for measuring our degreeof parity 
with the rest of the American economy. 

We recognize that we cannot expect major gains in farm income 
and a closer approximation of real parity—in a few months. Realis- 
tically, we are dealing with a matter of years. 

There is no reason, however, why farmers and the full American 
public should not be told and reminded regularly of the true parity 
(or lack of parity) facts. 

Public understanding of these facts, we believe, is an essential 
prerequisite for the kind of commodity programs producers need to 
improve their marketing and income positions. 

he returns to farmers for their labor, we believe, should be com- 
parable to the annual earning rate of nonfarm workers. 

The returns to farmers for their capital investment, we believe, 
should be comparable to prevailing farm mortgage interest rates. 

In addition, of course, farmers seek returns for their production 
expenses. 

In 1956 the estimated gross farm income necessary to permit returns 
for labor and capital equal to such returns in other occupations would 
have been $54.1 billion. 
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This would have included a return of $5.9 billion on capital, a return 
of $30.7 billion for labor, and a return of $17.4 billion for production 
expenses. 

The actual realized gross farm income for 1956 was $34.4 billion, 
almost $20 billion less than it should have been if agriculture had been 
in a reasonable parity position with nonfarm segments of the economy. 

Obviously we cannot and should not expect to attain a multi-billion- 
dollar increase in gross farm income immediately. We can, however, 
do two practical things: 

1. We can provide for public recognition of the real extent of 
our departure from parity; and 

2. We can begin to take appropriate steps to narrow the dis- 
crepancy. 

The calculation or measurement of parity in terms of income is 
already authorized in the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

We recommend that this existing authority now be utilized, as a 
substitute for present price parity calculations and that income parity 
be used as the basis for calculations necessary in any commodity 
loan, storage, and price-support operations that are now, or may be 
authorized. 

We recommend that proposed legislation be drafted at the earliest 
opportunity to accomplish these several purposes. 

The approach to parity of income, we recognize, is dependent on 
the development and use of improved commodity programs as a 
means for farmers to obtain a greater degree of control over the 
marketing and inventory of their “commodities so that supplies going 
to market more nearly balance effective demand. 

Such programs are essential to upward adjustment in price-support 
levels. 

Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing I would like to add, and it is 
not in that statement, so we will be clear on it. 

We are not seeking what we are talking here by one means or 
another, to disturb the existing dollar levels of price supports on the 
various commodities. We feel that the question of how a lower dollar 
level of price supports for the various commodities would be dealt 
with, and should be dealt with, in other farm legislation, thus per- 
mitting the consideration of this parity formula question on its merits, 
without the ramifications of what it would do, upward or downward, 
on one commodity versus another. 

Now the conference also gave thought, and looks favorably upon a 
change in the base period for determining the parity index for change 
of base from the 1910-14 period to the 1947-49 period. I understand 
that Senator Young has a bill already pending that would deal with 
that subject matter. The conference looks with favor upon that 
change. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Rawlings, we have been for many years 
dealing with the subject of parity income, that is, trying to give to 
the farmers an income in line with what other segments of society are 
getting. 

Now you have dealt here in generalities. 

Mr. Rawuineos. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You say it is a good thing to do. Now have you 
figured out how much more we would have to sell peanuts for than we 
are selling to give that parity of income that you speak of? 
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Mr. Rawtrnecs. Well, sir, yes, I could answer that. It would be 
approximately full parity of income would be in round figures, 20 cents 
a pound. 

The CuatrmMan. How much is it now. 

Mr. Rawutns. Between 12 and 13. 

The CHarrMan. How about cotton? 

Mr. Rawutns. I could not tell you. I have those figures here, sir, 
but I would like to make clear that in this proposal the conference is 
talking about, what we would in effect do—take 50 percent of parity 
to return the 12 and 13 cents we are getting on peanuts now. We feel 
we would be a lot better off with a price support. We will assume 

53 percent of parity would return the same dollars that 90 percent 
under the price parity formula returns. It is much easier understood 
by the public exactly where Agriculture stands 

The CuarrMan. But you and the conference are advocating subjects 
that were considered by this committee when I first came on it 22 
years ago. It is written all over the law. 

All of us are trying to work to that goal, parity of income, but the 
goal is as far away as it was 22 years ago. 

Now today we have complaints from the Department of Agriculture 
that prices of cotton are too high because you cannot compete on the 
world markets. Now if we were to follow the suggestions you make 
here, I guess cotton would have to sell at about 45 to 50 cents a pound. 

Mr. Rawurnes. No, sir; we are not advocating the dollar level of 
price supports be disturbed one bit. But the official measuring stick, 
when you say agriculture is getting 85 percent of parity, we assume 
it ought to really mean what it says. The way it is now, when 
agriculture is averaging 100 percent of price parity, they are in effect 
getting 52 percent of income parity. 

The CuatrMan. How would you revise the formula to attain your 
goal? 

Mr. Healy stated that is a subject you would cover, but yet if I 
were to give this to our attorney here, someone to draft legislation 
from this, they would be in the dark. You do not give us anything 
to work by—with all due respects. 

Mr. Rawuinecs. Well, sir, would it be permissible to file with the 
committee—I do not know if it makes any difference whether it is in 
the record—we have a multitude of statistical operations and pro- 
posals that are ready to be put into bill form that have been worked 
up by people we think are pretty competent on this highly technical 
subject. 

The CHatrMan. We have statistics here to burn also; we have a lot 
of statistics. But statistics do not help us to write our bills here. 
Don’t you see? I know there is great disparity, but it is my judgment, 
without having gone into it very deeply, from what you say, that 
would necessarily increase the price of all the commodities along the 
same line as you have just indicated with peanuts. You are now 
getting 14 cents, and it would make them go up to 20 cents. 

Mr. Rawuines. That is not our intent, sir. 

The CHatrMan. But I ask you the question, and you said it would. 
make it go up to 20 cents. 

Mr. RawuinGs. If we received it, but I did not say we wanted 
a price-support level of 100 percent of income parity. 

The CHarrMan. What do you want, you want parity of income? 
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Mr. Rawuines. We want the parity of income as the official meas- 
uring device for measuring the economic well-being of agriculture as 
contrasted to the other segments of our economy. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if a mechanic gets $2 an hour, 
would you want a farmer to get that much? 

Mr. Rawuines. Insofar as a measuring device. We are not seek- 
ing to disturb the dollar level of existing price-support levels. In 

er words 

The CHarrMAN. What are you seeking to do, then? You want to 
raise them; don’t you? 

Mr. Rawuines. Well, as I said earlier, we feel that that can be dealt 
with in specific commodity legislation. In other words, there are some 
commodities that have import, or export markets, and others do not. 
ee figure they price themselves out of the markets, and others 

o not. 

And maybe one wants one price-support level, and another, another. 

We are not 

The Cuarrman. Then your parity income principle would fail as 
to some and it would be all right as to others? In other words, you 
deny it to some and give it to others—wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Rawutnes. No, sir, we are not disturbing the price-support 
level dollar level in what we propose. 

The CuatrmMan. Now I shall be glad to put into the record in con- 
nection with your testimony—no statistics, now ——— 

Mr. Rawuinos. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Because we know the disparity that exists between 
commodities—but give us something, give us a formula that we can 
write into the law and say how it will work out, and say how it will 
affect the prices of the commodities that are produced throughout this 
land so as to attain this goal that you speak of, parity income. 

Mr. Rawtines. Yes, sir. I will supply that. 

The CuarrMan. All right. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 











Capron, Va., June 12, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: On May 26, 1958, I appeared before the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee as a spokesman for the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations. My appearance before the committee was in the 
capacity of chairman of the parity formula committee of the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations. 

In the course of my statement before the committee, I stated that I would file 
with the committee a specific approach to the parity formula question. 

In appearing before the committee on the 26th, I was speaking of the general 
concept relative to the parity formula and my suggestion to file with the com- 
mittee one of the specific approaches we had worked out to this question came as a 
result of expressions from the committee indicating the committee’s deire for some- 
thing more specific. 

As I told the committee on the 26th, there has been an awful lot of work done by 
our parity formula committee in working out several specific approaches to this 
question. Also, we have developed several specific approaches and any one of 
them could be filed with the committee. However, after giving further thought 
to the question of filing one of the specific appro: aches with the committee, I 
recognize as chairman of the committee I would be in a position of assuming 
which of these specific approaches met with the approval of all of the commodity 
groups participating in the National Conference of Commodity Organizations. 
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At this time, neitm r of the specific approaches developed has been singled out as 
the approach whicn would meet with the widest acceptance on the part of the 
participating commodity organizations. Therefore I do not feel it would be fair 
to the participating organizations for me to select one of these approaches and file 
it with the committee, thereby leaving the impression that this was the approach 
which was approved of by the participating commodity organizations. 

The statement of general concept made at the hearing on the 26th has the 
approval of the participating commodity groups and I have no hesitancy at all 
in saying it is representative of the thinking of those groups participating. Also, 
the several specific approaches that have been developed would certainly be 
made available to the staff of the committee for whatever use they might make 


of this work in developing constructive legislation to deal with the parity formula 
question. 


I want to express to the committee our appreciation for the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee and express our willingness and desire to work 
with the committee in any way possible in developing a constructive farm program. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Witiiam V. RAwtLingGs, 
Executive Secretary, Association of Virginia Peanut & Hog Growers, Inc. 

The CHarrMan. The next witness. 

Mr. Hearty. Next we have Mr. Loyd Van Patten, who is assistant 
secretary of agriculture for the State of Iowa, who has been working 
at the direction of his government on our field crops committee, and 
Mr. Van Patten will talk to us about feed grains. 

The Cuarrman. All right, proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LOYD VAN PATTEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
IOWA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND COCHAIRMAN, 
FIELD CROPS COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF COM- 
MODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Van Parten. Mr. Chairman, first I want to say that I am 
really pinch hitting for Mr. Herbert Hughes, who is chairman of this 
committee. I mean, he is former president of the National Wheat 
Growers Association, and I am acting as his cochairman in his absence. 

This committee consisted of field crops, cotton, wheat, rice, corn, 
soyabeans, and other feed grains, and I am going back to generalities, 
out of our final statement, covering all of these, from the Kansas 
City meeting, the final meeting, in December 12, 1957. 

It is the recommendation of the field crop committee of this con- 
ference that a greatly enlarged program of cropland retirement is 
essential to solve the current problems affecting the commodities 
represented in this committee. 

he CHArRMAN. When you say “greatly enlarged,’’ you mean than 
we have had under soil bank? 

Mr. Van Parten. Greatly enlarged program of cropland retire- 
ment; yes, sir. 

The CHArrMAN. I say, but that is under the principle of the soil 
bank. 

Mr. VAN Patten. Yes, sir. 

Good soil conservation practices. Whether it would be under the 
soil bank or 

The CHarrMAN. Are you advocating both programs, the conserva- 
tion reserve and the acreage reserve program? 

Mr. Van Pa:vten. It does not, as I see it, make too much differ- 
ence so long as they are following good soil conservation programs. 
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The Cuatrman. I know, but the point is that you cannot get as 
many to follow the conservation program as you probably could with 
the reserve program. You see, the acreage reserve program is now in 
operation, and the farmers are compensated to the extent of what they 
would make if they planted the acres. Are you advocating a proposal 
of that kind? 

Mr. Van Parren. I do not know what was the thinking of the 
larger percent of the people at the conference. My personal observa- 
tion has been that our reserve program up to date has been a relief 
program pretty much. 

The CHarrMAN. I agree with you. More than that, it has been a 
failure. 

Mr. VAN Patten. So I would say conservation acres would be my 
personal opinion, but I do not know what was the thimking when 
they wrote this paragraph. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Van Patren. We are absolutely firm in our conviction that 
lowering price supports, which lower prices as a means of adjusting 
production, will not be effective, but will only increase production; 
and proof of this is now available for any realistic appraisal. 

We feel that 60 to 70 million crop acres must be retired from 
production to reduce current production sufficiently to offset the 
increased efficiency of farmers and allow the current surplus to be 
utilized by the markets. 

The CuatrMan. How would you do that? How much money would 
it cost? You must have thought it through. 

Mr. VAN Partren. If you will let me go on through this first, then 
I would like to make some remarks on those as they affect different 
commodities, if you do not mind. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Van Parren. In order to accomplish this objective it is abso- 
lutely essential that there be no limitations on the total amount of 
payment per farm or individual. 

And I do not agree with that, but that was the statement of the 
committee. 

The CuarrmMan. If you do not agree with it, why do you say it? 

Mr. Van Parren. That is what the majority agreed to when we 
wrote this recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. Now if you folks do not agree, how do you expect 
us to agree on anything here that you have proposed? 

Mr. Van Parren. Well, it can be a limit, but I do not say that 
there should not be some limitation. The limitation should be raised 
above what it is now, $3,000, but I would not say that you would 
make no limitations. 

The Cuairnman. You know the payment per farm has been a sub- 
ject of much debate here. 

Mr. VAN Parren. I realize that, and you will have to come to some 
conclusion on that. 

The CHarrmMan. And you don’t. That isa pretty broad statement, 
upon which they agreed—‘‘no limitation.”’ 

All right, proceed. 

Mr. Van Parren. The cost of retirement should be paid from Com- 
modity Credit surplus supplies where practical to do so, and when 
such supplies are reduced to reasonable carryover levels, a self-support- 
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ing method of keeping the unneeded crop acreage out of production 
should be adopted. When total agricultural production can be held 
down to current utilization the supply of individual commodities will 
be controlled by the effect of supply and demand on price, without 
depressing overall price levels. This will permit more freedom for 
farmers to operate their farms efficiently. 

It is unrealistic to continue Government aid programs to farmers 
that encourage greater production, such as payments for using 
fertilizer, land reclamation, development of irrigation, and so forth. 
Programs to increase efficiency on a sound economic basis without 
Government aid will be beneficial. 

In order to get this program into operation and to make the tran- 
sition from the present surplus position in an orderly way, we recom- 
mend the following special programs. 

Now, the feed-grain program, which includes corn and sorghum and 
all feed grains was presented to you by Mr. Goeppinger on, ‘| believe, 
March 18, and it appears in your committee print. 

The CHairMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN Parren. Starting on page 35, the one that we wrote and 
proposed, for the feed grain program, corn and feed grains. 

And as I say, while I come from a corn State, while we had a pretty 
general agreement at Omaha, we have had to leave it, and I think the 
wheat people have their program probably in this print, and I am sure 
that the milk people do, and the other commodities. We are still 
sticking to the plan that we started out with, that no program is going 
to succeed and mean anything to the future of our country unless it is 
tied very closely to a good, sound soil conservation program 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

All right, who is next. 

Mr. Hearty. Now we have Mr. Marshall Ballard, who represents 
the final contingent of our group here. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Ballard. 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL BALLARD, JR., PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
TUNG OIL ASSOCIATION, LUMBERTON, MISS., AND CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES, NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF COMMODITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. BALLarp. My name is Marshall Ballard. I am president of 
the American Tung Oil Association and a director of the National 
Tung Oil marketing cooperative and tung research and development 
at this time. I also happen to be chairman, at this time, of the so- 
called Committee on Miscellaneous Commodities of the National 
Conference of Commodity Organizations. 

My committee is composed of such groups as sugar, tung nuts, of 
course, honey, naval stores, rice, and such other commodities of that 
kind. 

I do not pretend to pose here as an expert on any of those commodi- 
ties, and I do not 

The CuarrMan. Except the tung oil. 

Mr. Bauuarp. I was just going to say, Senator, I do not know, 
having been in the tung business for 20 years, whether I can even 
qualify as an expert on tung. 
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But I am going to confine my answers, as much as possible to tung, 
because that is what I know most about, particularly inasmuch as I 
understand that representatives of the other commodities on my 
committee, most of them at any rate will be before you gentlemen at 
one time or another during the course of your hearings here to speak 
for legislation which they have in the hopper with respect to their 
muapeciore commodities. 

know, Mr. Chairman, that you and your colleagues on this com- 
mittee are anxious to get to lunch, and also to business on the floor of 
the Senate, so for that reason, I am not going to undertake to read 
this brief that we have prepared for the tung industry, and for general 
proposals which the national conference is proposing, but I am goin 
to undertake to review them briefly in summary form at this time an 
ask your permission to let me incorporate in the record the full state- 
ment. 

The CuarrmMan. Well your whole statement may be put in the 
record, and you may highlight the essentials of the statement. 

Mr. Bauuarp. Thank you, sir. 

For the tung industry I can say then that it is our firm conviction 
that any permanent solution to the overall farm problem must be 
made on a commodity by commodity basis. 

Up to now, at any rate, it has been our feeling that most of the 
legislation pertaining to agriculture has been made and framed around 
the so-called 5 or 6 basics, and that is very proper, as it should be, 
but it does not always fit the specific needs of a commodity like our 
tung, and for that reason we feel that this omnibus approach, wherein 
each commodity is permitted to have legislation designed to fit its 
particular needs, is the best approach to the overall long-term solution 
of our very pressing problems in farming. 

As Mr. Rawlings has pointed out, and I am just going to touch 
on it, because he is the chairman of the committee which has been 
making the detailed study of that, we feel the basic parity formula 
should be reappraised and revised so that the parity base and re- 
sulting parity prices shall at all times be waliais and adequate 
relative to the economic times. 

We feel, too, that support prices and support-price floors, should be 
fixed at such percentages of parity as to insure prices to farmers in 
keeping with the American standard of living. 

In the case of tung we are requesting, and it is already in the 
hopper before your committee, in a section of the omnibus bill, a 
minimum support price of 75 percent of parity for tung, and that is 
specifically proposed in Senate bills 3381 and 3382. We have found 
from experience that 

The CuarrmMan. Would that 75 percent of parity give you an income 
comparable to other segments of society who are not farming or who 
do not produce raw materials? 

Mr. Bauuarp. It would not give us an income that is comparable, 
Mr. Chairman, but it would give us an income that we could live by 
and live with and get by on. 

Today we are producing under cost in most cases. We have found 
from experience that in reality there is very little quarrel on the part 
of consumers over a cent or two a pound more for tung oil, over paying 
a cent or two a pound more for tung oil, but once the support price is 
established, it is pretty generally used by the consuming industry as a 
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fair yardstick as to what the market value should be. And if you do 
not have an adequate support price, the market tends to be dragged 
down to—— 

The CHatrMAN. You see, in working out a formula, Mr. Ballard, 
you may have one entirely different for tung oil than you would have 
for peanuts or cotton. But what you are advocating is something you 
can live by. 

Mr. Bauiarp. That is right. 

The CuartrMan. All right. Now Mr. Rawlings here wants some- 
thing that is comparable to what other people in industry receive and 
as I pointed out, that proposal was made in the first bill that was 
introduced here when I first came to the Senate, and it is still being 
proposed. 

Mr. Bauiarp. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to speak for Mr, 
Rawlings, because he is here, but I think in discussing this with 
Mr. Rawlings and other members of this committee, in the conferences 
they have held, all that we are seeking there is a realistic base parity 
so that we know what we have when Congress says the support 
shall be a percentage of that. 

The way the formula is set up now, taking the case of tung, we are 
on a sliding scale of parity base, you might say, and I am sorry to 
say it is continually declining. 

And the terrific worry and headache that we in tung have is that in 
a couple of years, unless something is done, we won’t have any support 
to speak of because we have 2 more high-priced years in the 10-year 
average that our parity base is fone on and when those 2 years 
drop out in a couple of years from now we are going to be sunk. Our 
parity base will drop to about $48 per ton, and if we take 60 percent 
of that, you can see where we are going. 

So all we are asking for is a realistic and adequate base that is 
more or less fixed, or that is going to be adjustable to the economic 
times, so that we know what we are working with when Congress 
sets a percentage of that base for a support price. 

Then, we also feel, and this is a most depressing problem in our 
own particular industry, that year-by-year controls and limitations 
of imports of an agricultural commodity to that amount needed to 
supplement our domestic production so as to satisfy all legitimate 
dlomestic requirements, plus a reasonable carryover to care for any 
emergency, are absolutely necessary. I am not going to take your 
time, gentlemen, to read it, but we have here, and I will attach it to 
the statement with your permission, Mr. Chairman, what we feel is a 
very excellent proposal that the national conference is offering along 
that line for import control. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection it will be filed in connection 
with your testimony. 

Mr. Bauuarp. Fine. 

And then, over and above all, we finally urge that Congress write 
into the law clearly and specifically and unmistakably the meaning 
of the spirit and intent so that that spirit and intent the Congress 
sets forth cannot have superimposed on it the interpretations of 
people in the executive branch, which has been our experience far too 
often. 

The CuatrMan. I wish you could tell us how to do that. That 
has been our trouble here. You write a law, it looks innocent, and 
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the first thing you know it is interpreted entirely differently, and even 
the good old Supreme Court does that, too, you know. 

Mr. Bautuarp. That is right. I know it is a perplexing problem, 
Senator. You fellows have tried to do the right thing, but it is 
twisted around when it gets over on the other side. 

Also, I think if we could limit the discretionary authority, it would 
be a big help in all this legislation. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, that involves other problems of the Constitu- 
tion—three separate bodies, you know, and all of that. It is very 
vexing. 

Mr. Bauuarp. Mr. Chairman, that about covers briefly what we 
had to say, and I will incorporate these ideas in a statement for the 
record, with your permission. 

The CHarrRMAN. Fine; that will be done, Mr. Ballard. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the committee, my name is Marshall 
Ballard, Jr., of Lumberton, Miss. I am president of the American Tung Oil 
Association, and a member of the board of directors of the National Tung Oil 
Marketing Cooperative and of the Tung Research and Development League. 
Membership in these three organizations produce two-thirds or more of the total 
United States production of tung oil annually. Like all other officers and directors 
of our three organizations, I am a tung grower; and like the great majority of 
tung growers, my life savings and all that I have and own are wrapped up in the 
tung industry. I speak to you, therefore, not as a professional attorney, nor as 
a hired lobbyist, but as a plain farmer who will succeed or fail in the tung industry 
during the coming vears. 

The American tung oil industry is still relatively new. Our oldest producing 
commercial orchards are under 30 years of age and the great majority of tung 
trees are under 25 years old. The product of the tung tree is tung nuts and from 
tung nuts is expressed tung oil. Tung oil has unique and unduplicatable qualities 
for use in paint, varnishes, waterproof goods, printer’s ink, and many other 
products. It was regarded as so essential to the domestic security during World 
War II that the entire domestic production was commandeered by Presidential 
proclamation and was allocated only for strategic uses. 

Tung oil is used by American industries to the extent of some 40 to 50 million 
pounds annually. Its production in the United States is limited by weather and 
soil requirements and is thus restricted to a belt about 50 miles wide near the 
gulf coast and extending from Texas to Florida. The American tung industry 
now produces from % to % of the Nation’s requirements for tung oil annually. 

As a still new agricultural industry, we studied with great interest the recent 
interim report prepared by the President’s Commission on Increased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products. This Commission was created by Congress and 
instructed to make recommendations for such legislation as may be needed to in- 
crease the industrial utilization of new and familiar farm crops. The interim 
report by the Commission, as you may recall, made a series of recommendations 
(1) for the introduction of certain new crops, (2) for an unparalleled program of 
research for developing the usage of new crops and established crops, and (3) to 
provide varied forms of financial support by the Federal Government until what 
was termed the “awkward period” for these new crops and new uses of established 
crops had passed. 

The point we wish to stress here is that the tung industry is now in the “awkward 
period.” 

We acknowledge with a great deal of gratitude our appreciation of the assistance 
of the Federal Government for its program of research to develop basic informa- 
tion on sound cultural and fertilization practices and the like for tung, all of which 
has been necessary to the efficient production of this new crop. We are most 
grateful, also, to the Southern Regional Research Laboratory at New Orleans for 
its studies on the chemical and physical structure of tung oil—all of this related, 
of course, to the extension of tung oil markets through the development of new 
uses. These services have been valuable indeed to our developing industry but 
are small indeed compared to what is proposed under the interim report to Con- 
gress referred to above. 

Literally, gentlemen, the tung industry has been lifting itself by its own boot- 
straps beginning about 30 years ago. The present Tung Belt was then a vast 
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area of cutover pine land. The farm population was small. The interior com- 
munities were small and were threatened with extinction as the sawmills cut out 
the timber and closed down and provided no remaining employment for the 
population. The soil in this particular area is not inherently fertile, although it 
is blessed by abundant year-round rainfall and a magnificent climate. Cotton 
had played out due to the coming of the boll weevil and for other reasons inherent 
to this area. Returns from corn production were meager; and the chief remaining 
source of income were the gaunt native longhorn cows and serub sheep which 
ranged over the cutover pine lands—a very mediocre source of livelihood at best. 

In this unpromising situation a group of far-seeing men—beginning in Florida 
and gradually extending through Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and aie 
conceived of tung as the one crop that would thrive best under our local circum- 
stances. During the years that have followed, and until quite recently, the tung 
industry flourished. With it have developed also a thriving modern livestock 
industry, utilizing improved pastures, a large poultry industry and an even larger 
dairy industry, along with a very comprehensive reforestation program. As a 
result the general Tung Belt area has progressed to an amazing extent. But the 
basis for and hard core for all the progress farmwise in this particular area has been 
tung. Apparently until just a few years ago, we were well on the way toward the 
development of a prosperous and profitable agriculture in an area which had been 
almost desolate a mere quarter of a century before. 

During these years of tung development, we have invested some $50 million 
in farms including buildings, orchards, pastures, fences, machinery, and equip- 
ment, and in processing plants. We have survived the earlier mistakes—and they 
were numerous and costly—and we now feel that we have a lot of the know-how. 

For the past 5 years the price of tung oil has declined year by year to a point 
where even our better managed tung farms are hard pressed to make ends meet. 
It is true that we have had some disastrous weather conditions, but the hazards 
of late spring frosts have been recognized from the beginning. We expected to 
recoup in good years losses suffered during bad ones. Such was the case during 
the earlier years, but it has not been our experience during the past 5 years. We 
had bumper crops in 1952 and 1953, a rather small crop in 1954, a virtual crop 
failure in 1955, and fair crops in 1956 and 1957. Apparently, we now have an 
excellent crop on the way. But do we have a chance to recover our losses? We 
do not. The price of tung oil is now so low that even with an excellent yield in 
prospect we cannot hope to do much more than break even. Actually, gentlemen, 
the yield of tung oil, even from our better managed operations during the past 4 
years, has returned less, after the costs of harvesting and milling, than was paid 
to many other types of farmers for not producing under the Federal soil bank 
program. 

And we feel that our future, gentlemen, is no brighter than the recent past, 
unless there shall be decisive action on the part of you gentlemen in the Congress. 

Those of us who have lived with—who have virtually devoted our lives to—the 
tung industry are convinced that our problem is threefold. These threefold 
phases are: 

(1) A parity price formula which is totally unfair to us; this phase of the 
problem we understand is common to many other segments of agriculture and 
must be corrected by some fair and adequate means; 

(2) Support prices established at levels so low as to force the downward 
trend of tung oil prices we have experienced during the last 5 years; and 

(3) An excessive and altogether unreasonable allowance of imports of tung 
oil from foreign countries. 

These three factors are interdependent and inseparable. 

The salvation of the tung industry is absolutely dependent on the solution of 
these 3 problems—not just 1 of them nor 2 of them, but all 3 of them. 





I. AN EQUITABLE PARITY PRICE 


We, in the American tung industry like many other segments of American agri- 
culture with whom we have discussed the problem, feel that a modernized version 
or method of computing parity is highly essential at this time if our producers 
on the farms are to share equitably in the fruits of our national economy. If 
American farmers and United States tung growers are no exception and are to 
receive a fair and equitable price for the fruits of their labors, a more modernized 
and sounder method of computing parity prices must be forthcoming immediately. 

The National Conference of Commodity Organizations is working on a new 
method of computing parity. We are cooperating closely with the NCCO in the 
study of this whole subject and we are inclined to feel that a constructive proposal 
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will soon be forthcoming from the NCCO relative to an adequate solution of this 
troublesome problem. 

By way of example, we might add that the effect of the present “‘sliding scale”’ 
method of computing parity prices has been particularly disastrous to tung. 
During the original base period we enjoyed fairly good prices; but because of low- 
support prices and further considerations to be discussed later, the parity price of 
-— has gone down and down. 

hus, the parity price of tung nuts was $100 per ton in 1949, $105 in 1950, 
$112 in 1951, $108 in 1952, $97.50 in 1953, $91.60 in 1954, $85.10 in 1955, $82.70 
in 1956 and $80.20 in 1957. 

Unless something is done by Congress, within the next 2 or 3 years we shall 
have eliminated all the good price years and our basic parity price will be some- 
where around 21 cents per pound. In that unhappy event even 90 percent of 
parity would be of little worth to United States tung growers. 


Il. SUPPORT PRICES IN LINE WITH AMERICAN STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, was enacted by Congress 
to assure that American agriculture received a fair, adequate and equitable 
share of the fruits of our United States economy. It set up the price-support 
program, backed by loans made by CCC. Certain crops are designated as ‘“‘basic,’’ 
support of which is mandatory at 75 percent to 90 percent of parity; the support 
of other crops, including tung, may range from 60 percent to 90 percent in the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. The support price is established 
annually. 

The wide range in the percentage of parity which may be used by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as the basis for the support price, has been particularly harmful to 
the tung industry. This is because of the very low percentage employed. Since 
1950 we have had 9 years of support, 3 at the rate of 65 percent, 1 at the rate 
of 62.2 percent, and 5 at the rate of 60 percent. Our pleas for even 75 percent of 
parity have been denied. 

Worst of all, the support price has a direct influence on the general market; 
experience indicates that the consuming industries use it as a yardstick for meas- 
uring fair market price. And whether so intended or not, we are convinced 
that the ever-declining price of tung oil since 1951 is attributable in large measure 
to the decline in support price year after year in recent years. Almost without 
exception since 1953, the support price when announced was lower than the then 
prevailing market price—and almost without exception the market went down. 


III. SENSIBLE REGULATION OF IMPORTS OF FOREIGN TUNG OIL 


During recent years, as our city population has increased and as our farm 
population has decreased, critics who have not thought the farm problem through, 
have increasingly condemned the farm program as a whole because of the cost 
of Commodity Credit Corporation operations. That cost has been considerable, 
it is true. But full truthfulness requires also that we consider other aspects 
of the national economy, and above all, that things be kept in true proportion. 

The amount of money we have spent in support of our own American farmers 
is small indeed when compared to the billions of dollars we have spent overseas 
for defense and rehabilitation of countries all over the world. ven from a 
domestic standpoint, it is small indeed, compared to the subsidies granted to 
labor through minimum wage legislation, to industry such as shipping by direct 
subsidy and to many other industries through fast tax writeoffs and the like. 
We do not quarrel with any of these subsidies or the policies establishing them. 
Rather than condemning these policies and practices, we most heartily approve 
of most of them. Any other course would be foolish. 

The point we wish to emphasize is that the expenditure of these multibillions 
of dollars have so vitalized industry that industrial earnings have been for years 
the highest ever experienced; and so stimulated the need for labor that industrial 
workers in the United States for years have enjoyed the greatest prosperity 
ever experienced by any people in the history of the world. 

Agriculture, meanwhile, has experienced ever-decreasing prices for products 
sold and ever-increasing prices for necessities purchased. 

Who among those groups of our people who have enjoyed this unprecedented 
prosperity shall cast the first stone at long-suffering agriculture? 

hen viewed in the light of the above perspective, the amount of money 
that has been spent in support of our own American farmers is small indeed, 
gentlemen, when compared to that which has been spent to stimulate such 
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unprecedented prosperity in other segments of our national economy, to say 
nothing of that which has been spent to bolster the prosperities of countless 
foreign nations around the world. 

But more about this surplus of farm commodities in the hands of CCC. 

Most of you remember learning at your mother’s knees the story of Joseph 
in Egypt. Joseph, by his interpretation of the Pharaoh’s vision, foresaw that 
Egypt would enjoy a series of fat years, followed by a series of lean years. Where- 
upon Joseph ordered the storage of surplus food produced during the fat years. 

I imagine that the people complained a great deal about the amount of money 
the Egyptian Government was spending to ‘‘subsidize’’ its farmers. But when 
the lean years came, there was food aplenty, and the people rejoiced. 

Many of you will recall the frantic appeals in World War I for farmers to 
produce more, because ‘“‘armies travel on their bellies.’’ Farmers did produce 
more, and they kept on producing to feed and clothe our allies, even our former 
enemies. But they built up surpluses over the years; prices went lower and 
lower year by year and American agriculture as a whole was virtually bankrupted 
in the early thirties. Then came the drought years, and the very surpluses which 
had so nearly destroyed farmers everywhere provided cheap food and fiber for a 
Nation unemployed, in hunger and want. 

The same continuing surpluses came in right handy in World War II, when we 
found it necessary to feed and clothe, not only ourselves and our allies, but later 
on our conquered enemies, and still later, people all over the world who were and 
still are in need and hungry—people ripe for the beguiling promises of communism. 

So, gentlemen, is it fair in the light of history to criticize too severely our 
so-called farm-surpluses? They saved Egypt in Biblical days. They saved our 
allies during two world wars and have contributed greatly to recovery after 
peace came. 

The threat of another war, a war more destructive, perhaps, than the human 
mind can conceive of, hangs over our heads constantly. God grant that it may 
never come. 3 

But if it should come, the very surpluses of farm commodities under such vicious 
attack today, will be among our greatest treasures. Tanks and guns and planes 
and other horrible implements of modern warfare are necessary, of course; but 
so are food and clothing. Our reserves of food and fiber are not a burden; in fact, 
they are among our greatest assurances of national security. 

After this stout defense of reserve farm products in the hands of CCC, you may 
be surprised at the following statement: 

Tung producers of the United States, in the truest sense, are not responsible for 
1 pound of the some 15 million pounds of tung oil now in the hands of CCC. 

We have never produced in the United States enough tung oil in any year to 
supply United States factory requirements, never even in our very best production 
years. 

The one reason why domestic tung oil has remained under loan more than 
temporarily is that imports of foreign tung oil have been permitted to flood our 
markets year after year. 

Tung oil, like most other products of human labor, sells at a lower price on 
world markets than on United States markets. Many of our industrial and 
agricultural products are protected against excessive imports by tariff fees, 
import restrictions, and similar devices. Not so, in the case of tung. 

And so, a peculiar but altogether distressing market situation has arisen. 

Tung growers of other uations of the free world have practically no home 
market for their product and practically their entire production must be exported. 
Naturally they seek the highest market available, even if the gain is no more 
than a fraction of a cent a pound. 

In the United States we are protected by a support price which is entirely too 
low but which nevertheless provides an umbrella over all tung oil sold in these 
United States. Our domestic producers will not sell at lower than the support 
price. This gives the foreign producers the opportunity to undercut the prevail- 
ee States price and thereby force the domestic production into the hands 
of , 

Red China has dominated the European market for a number of years, and the 
European price has been consistently lower than the United States price. During 
the past year, however, large quantities of tung oil from free world countries have 
been shipped to Europe and a price war has resulted. Tung oil is today around 
8 cents per pound cheaper in Europe than in the United States. Under Presi- 
dential decree we permitted the import of some 26 million pounds during the year. 
This amount, much greater than needed, was imported at prices just under the 
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prevailing market price and in several instances even slightly under the support 

rice, so that much of our domestic production was forced under CCC loan. 
Thus our support price, while giving insufficient but greatly needed protection 
to United States growers, has served as an umbrella to protect the price of some 
26 million pounds of foreign oil. 

The basic cause of this situation is excessive imports of foreign tung oil. 

Now, the tung industry is in another position which is somewhat unique. We 
feel that it is to the best interest of the public, the manufacturers, and our own 
producers, that sufficient oil be available at all times to supply all reasonable 
factory demands. To this end we do not want to prohibit imports of tung oil 
entirely from foreign countries. We are anxious that imports be permitted to the 
extent of the amount needed to so supplement our own production as to supply 
all reasonable domestic requirements. And we do not seek to penalize such needed 
imports by tariff fees. 

Songress has provided broad avenues of relief to meet our situation as we have 
outlined it. The remedy now available to us is section 22 of the General Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

However, from hard-earned experience, we have come to discover first of all, 
that section 22 leaves entirely too much to the discretion of those agencies in the 
executive branch, to which the authority is delegated, to decide whether or not 
to impose the necessary import restrictions. Secondly, and by no means of any 
lesser importance, is the fact that the process provided by section 22 for obtaining 
relief from imports contains so much lost motion that by the time the remedy 
may have been applied the patient had long since expired. 

In brief, what is so badly needed, gentlemen, is the provision of automatic 
import controls by law in place of controls according to the whims of men. 

Briefly, we feel that a determination should be made annually of the amount of 
tung needed to fill all reasonable and legitimate requirements of consumers. In 
addition a reasonable carryover should be provided for in ordee to meet any pos- 
sible unforeseen contingencies in consumers’ needs. At the same time, an esti- 
mate of the total supply of tung oil that would be available from all domestic 
sources, both public and private, to meet the estimated demand plus carryover 
should be made. Any shortage in supply on this basis should be filled by imports 
from foreign producing countries upon a quota basis to the extent, but only to the 
extent, of the indicated shortage. 

Over and above this so-called normal plan, we believe that the President should 
be granted emergency power to extend a quota so established in the interest of 
national defense or of the general national welfare. When, however, the President 
might deem it necessary to use this emergency power and authorize the importa- 
tion of additional amounts of tung oil in excess of the normally established quota, 
we feel that an amount of oil equivalent to the excess imports should immediately 
be purchased and removed from the market by the Secretary of Agriculture. And 
that the cost of such purchases should be charged to appropriations for the 
specific project or projects intended to be served by the President’s permit instead 
of to CCC’s account. In this way the American people as a whole would share 
the cost of meeting the emergency instead of having this cost borne entirely by 
America’s farmers. We believe that most Americans would consider this procedure 
as being only just and proper. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I have discussed with you some of the major problems of our tung industry, 
all of them concerned with price and other factors over which we growers have 
no control whatever. We have other problems the solution of which is within 
our control to a large extent; and through our three organizations, which we are 
financing at considerable cost and sacrifice we hope to do something about them. 
This statement is merely to assure you that we are not coming to you pleading for 
help while doing little or nothing on our own. 

The solutions we propose for your consideration are neither haphazard nor 
hastily arrived at. Those of us who have lived with tung and fought for tung 
these many years have devoted many hours of thought along with deliberations 
and discussions, and we feel that we are competent to speak authoritatively on the 
issues discussed with you. 

We are of course familiar in a general way with the farm problem as a whole 
in this country. We do not, however, feel fully qualified to discuss with you 
measures for the relief of other distressed commodities. We speak only for tung. 
We feel sure that there is competent leadership in all phases of American agricul- 
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ture to present their own problems and to propose solutions which are worthy of 
your most serious consideration. 


It is our firm conviction that any permanent solution to the overall farm 
problem must be made on a commodity-by-commodity basis. Our recommenda- 
tions therefore, while general in some respects, are specifically applicable to tung. 

We therefore request and urge that the Congress include in any new or revised 
agricultural legislation the following provisions: 


1. That the basic parity formula be reappraised so that the parity base and 
resulting parity prices shall at all times be realistic and adequate relative to the 
economic times. 


2. That support prices and support price floors be fixed at such percentages of 
parity as to insure prices to farmers in keeping with the American standard of 


living. We suggest for tung a minimum support price of 75 percent of parity, as 
proposed in 8S. 3381 and 8. 3382. 


3. The year-by-year control and limitation of imports (in the case of tung oil) 
to that amount needed to supplement our domestic production so as to satisfy all 
legitimate domestic requirements, plus a reasonable carryover to care for any 
emergency. Such caleulations and allocations should be made prior to but not 
too far in advance of the beginning of each marketing year. 


We urge further that the meaning of the Congress be clearly and specifically 
set forth and that only the barest necessary minimum of discretionary authority 


be vested in administrative officials. 

Mr. Batiarp. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you. 

Is that all? 

Mr. Heaty. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state in closing that 
what we have tried to show, is that the producers, the representatives 
of producers with the various commodity organizations have been 
able to sit down in cenference and agree with each other to exactly 
what should be done all across the board so that their own commodities 
producers can fare best in the American agricultural economy today. 

Now we have attempted to keep our statements general because 
there was considerable work and considerable writing behind all of 
this business that we have been telling you today. And of course, it 
is our hope that as these hearings proceed, and you get to each of the 
commodity hearings, that these things will be presented to you in 
detail so that you can work with them. 

And we certainly thank you for your time and appreciate the con- 
sideration you and this committee have given us in hearing from us 
today. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. That is our business. 

Mr. Heaxy. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, next is Mr. Goeppinger. 

Mr. Heaty. No, Mr. Goeppinger is an associate of Mr. Van Patten, 
and he has covered that. We are finished. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harvey Adams. 

Mr. Heaty. He is one of our group too, Mr. Chairman. All the 
rest of these people—their testimony has been covered here. 

The CuairMan. How about Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Heaty. Mr. Scott was unable to be here. 

The CHarrMan. How about Mr. Peeler? 

Mr. Heaty. Mr. Peeler is here and his statement is included in 
what Mr. Van Patten gave us. 

The CHarrMan. How about Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Heaty. No, he is not with our group. 

The CuHairmMan. All right, Mr. Willis, will you step forward, please. 
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STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, RUSK, TEX. 


Mr. Wituts. Mr. Chairman, if it would be possible, I would like to 
appear at a different time because I do not believe you are going to 
have time to hear me. 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Wits. This is a long one, but it is altogether a different’ prop- 
osition. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you identify yourself for the record and tell 
us what business you are in? 

Mr. Wiuuts. I am J. Perrin Willis, agricultural economist and radio 
farm director of Rusk, Tex. 

I would like to have the statement, which will be a copy of what I 
am going to say, filed with the record. 

The CHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Wits. Mr. Chairman, members of this great Agriculture 
Committee of the United States Senate, I assure you I am very grate- 
ful for the opportunity of appearing before this committee to con- 
tribute my ideas of things which should be considered in preparing a 
long-range farm program. It may be some of the things I will say will 
sound harsh and blunt. Nevertheless, I am sure you will agree with 
me, when I say none of our farm programs have worked for the best 
interest of our national economy or the majority of our farm people. 

Had that not been so, we would not now be Slasibies another long- 
range farm program. 

When considering farm legislation only research production and 
marketing have been considered. Let me tell you now, production 
and marketing are only minor problems. Ponte must and will pro- 
duce farm products to survive. People must and will buy farm 
products because they are the necessities of life. 

An ad in a newspaper may attract my attention to some certain 
store or item, but no one needs to tell me to eat when I am hungry. 
From the beginning of time there were those who grew food and fiber. 
There were also those who did not grow, but bought what they needed 
from farmers—food and fiber. 

Before we can build a real farm program that will be beneficial for 
all, we must first consider humanity and individuals—both producers 
and buyers. 

Secondly, we must consider national economy. This, of course, 
will include buying power for, after all, buying power is the key to 
our economy. 

When the Senate Agriculture hearings were held on the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1949 I made a statement—you will find it on page 
387 of the hearing report, and I warned the committee of things that 
were coming by reporting on cotton acreage allotments of the three 
counties of the lower Rio Grande Valley, Tex.: 

In the three valley counties this year, 1949, 6,812 planters planted a total of 
782,623 acres to cotton; 57 percent of the total acreage was planted by 93 percent 


of the growers; 7 percent of the growers planted 43 percent of the total acreage. 
That meant 6,336 planted 443,360 acres while 476 planted 339,263 acres of cotton. 
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The greater percent of the 476 planters were not dependent upon agriculture for 
their livelihood. 

That was the trend that reduced buying power and was responsible 
for piling people upon one another in the cities. 

I broke it down, those acreage figures, to the size of the family-type 
farm. One hundred acres is about the average size for that area. 

By using 100 acres per farm, we would have had 3,392 farm families 
on the 339,263 acres. It would have taken more than 4,000 tractors, 
more than 4,000 farm homes and farm buildings—at the same time 
the 3,392 farmers, after taking out acreages for building sites and 
other crops, would have planted around 100,000 acres less to cotton. 

No one would be foolish to say 476 farmers, if they were farmers, 
would buy as much as 3,392 farmers. Neither would any farmer be 
foolish enough to say the farmer producing several different crops and 
not depending upon one crop for his annual income could not make a 
profit underselling the one-crop farmer. 

If our imagination was great enough to look over this Nation and 
apply the same rule, the amount of business and unemployment would 
be impossible for us to estimate. That is an idea of what we have 
lost by following the absurd and foolish idea that the small family 
type of farmers are inefficient and should be driven from the farms. 


The great economist, agriculturist, and statesman, Thomas Jeffer- 
£ , 
son, once wrote: 


I think we shall be virtuous as long as agriculture is our principal objective. 
When we get — upon ohe another in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become 
corrupt as in Europe and go to eating one another. 

We have failed to follow his advice. 

Another great factor we have been overlooking: In our churches 
and schools we are educating our people. Education not only creates 
the desire but the demand for a better standard of living and oppor- 
tunities. 

Any attempt to strangle those desires will be dangerous. 

Let me make it clear I have never opposed price support as an 
emergency relief, but I have and do now oppose the present and past 
farm programs because they are dangerous, impractical, and unsound. 

I am sure businessmen and wage-earning taxpayers will also oppose 
a program which gives 90 percent of their tax dollar going into farm 
programs to 10 percent of the farm operators. 

Ghost towns, deserted community churches, and schoolbuildings, 
once livable farm homes, are now falling down with decay. All of 
this is mute evidence of the fact that family-type farmers have 
received little, if any, of the dollars going into farm programs. 

The CHarrMan. Is it your view that if we hadn’t had a farm 
program, more farmers would be in business than now? 

Mr. Wits. It is my idea that if we had had a farm program 
which took into consideration the individual, that we would have had 
more farmers on the farm and more business than we now have. 

The CHairMan. Are you going to develop that? Will you tell how 
that should be done? 

Mr. Wits. I am going to tell you along here 

The Cuarrman. All right, go ahead. I am anxious to hear. 

You know that tendency has been going on right along. 

Mr. Wits. I know. 
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The CHarrMan. Until where today less than 12 percent of your 
population is engaged on farms. 

Mr. Wiuuis. Y es; but I am going to take care of that here, too. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr, Wituis. Our farm programs have driven millions of families 
from their homes into cities and towns with no assurance they would 
fare any better in the city than they did on the farm. 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, listen; you know better than that, sir. 

Mr. Wits. Well, now 

The CuarrMan. What brought them to the city was big wages 
during the war. 

Mr, Wiis. Wait a minute, Senator. That is not what has brought 
them here. I will show you 

The CuarrMan. Well, let’s go ahead with it. 

Mr. Wiuis. For too many years, this committee, as well as the 
House Agriculture Committee, has been listening to and following 
the advice of experts, many of whom have ideas and theories workable 
on paper but not on the farm. 

These same experts repeat the same old story at every hearing of 
both ¢ and I heard the same thing here this morning that 
I heard 10 years ago. 

It is always research, marketing, and production. 

I am going to be blunt and say, all I have heard is the same thing. 

If the medical doctor in your town set his mind on some wonder 
drug that he believed would cure any case of smallpox, and iie would 
be foolish enough to expose the residents of that town to smallpox 
put them all in bed, then come to you time after time while your 
neighbors were dying, with the same old story, you would get tired of 
his « experience and you would send for someone who used and believed 
in the good old-fashioned remedies and drugs which had in times 
past proved successful in curing the smallpox. 

Our family type of farm system is dying, because we are piling 
those people in cities without jobs. We “should be interested in 
preserving our economy. You can only do that with buying power 

We should be interested in er reating more self-employment jobs— 
and the best place to do that is on the farms. 

It has been well said: ‘Ten little men will eat more than one big 
man.” 

I have been reading what has been said about some of us living on 
the moon by 1975. Let me suggest that we learn to live and let live 
on this planet before we undertake the conquest of the moon. 

Far too many of our agricultural experts have for years been living 
either in the clouds or on some other planet. They have not been 
able to see the results of their guesses on this planet. 

Another problem we should consider in planning a long-range 
program is our businessmen and wage-earning taxpayers. Their tax 
money is being used to destroy their customers and jobs. 

The mass destruction of millions of our family-type farm homes 
means loss of customers and loss of jobs. We should be interested 
in a program which will create customers and jobs. Our programs 
have not cut production of farm products, they have increased pro- 
duction of farm products. This increased production in many cases 
has meant inferior quality. 
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We now have in Government warehouses millions of bales of cotton, 
short and dirty, which none of our textile mills can use. This grade 
can only be sold to Japan and some parts of Europe. It must go 
on the market in competition with better grades produced at less 
cost by other nations. 

That cotton did not come from the family-type farm. 

The CuarrMan. Most of it came from Texas, as I understand. 

Mr. Wiuuts. I will agree, it came from Texas. 

The Cuarrman. You do not mean to say the large planters 

Mr. Wiis. I mean to tell you, Senator, that ‘the large planters 
out there are producing an inferior grade of cotton that you cannot sell. 

The CHarrMan. You mean the northern part of Texas. 

Mr. Wruts. In the western and northern parts; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are they irrigation or dry-land farms? 

Mr. Wiuis. Irrigation and dry-land, both. 

But the cotton that is being produced there is being harvested with 
a machine. It gathers this cotton and it is so dirty that when the gin 
tries to clean this cotton it tears the staple so short. 

Now I was at a meeting that was held at A. and M. College about 
2 or 3 years ago and the president of the Textile Mills Association, made 
a statement at that hearing that they could not use the short staple 
dirty cotton that was being produced there. 

We also find, rather than reduction in the cost of living, there have 
been increases. These increases the consumer and taxpayer must, 
because he meets them in the market places, aaa to the cost of his 
living—the taxpayer must add that portion of his tax going into farm 
programs through the cost of his living. 

Therefore, money spent on farm programs should be spent with the 
view of lowering the cost of living, increasing buying power, inc reasing 
business and jobs. A program which fails to acc omplish those objec- 
tives is worse than no program at all. 

When planning a long-range program, we should first define who 
is a farmer. My answer would be: A farmer is a person who tills 
the soil as a business and de ‘pends upon agriculture products for not 
less than 80 percent of his income. If we continue price supports, 
payments should be made on quality only. It is not only extravagant 
but damaging to farm markets, when our Government warehouses 
are filled with inferior quality products. 

A long-range program should be one which provides aid relief 
only during an emergency. It should be one written in plain and 
concise language, easy to understand, and flexible enough to take 
care of hardship eases. It should provide a maximum payment not 
to exceed $5,000 annually for any one participant who is qualified 
to obtain price support. 

Agriculture is the only industry in the United States operated under 
dictatorship. It offers no opportunity for young farmers, and we 
should correct that immediately. 

We cannot deal with economy without considering our so-called 
recession. At this time there are supposed to be some 5 million 
people unemployed. There are several reasons for such a large 
number of unemployed. One reason ts during the 3 years preceding 
April 1, 1958, more than 2 million family-type farm families left 
the farm. That number of farm families left the farm, That number 
of farm families would represent more people than we have unem- 
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ployed. Add to that those farm families moving during the past 
3 years, all of those who have left the farm during the last decade, 
then take into account the fact most of those farm families, when 
leaving their farms took with them sufficient cash to carry them over 
for a reasonable length of time. Now their money has been spent 
looking for jobs. They no longer have buying power. Therefore, 
in my opinion, our recession is a direct result of, and can be attributed 
to, our present and past farm programs. 

In planning a long-range farm program, we should consider this 
question: Would it be more economical and more profitable for busi- 
ness and industry, create more jobs, and be more humane to plan a 
slum clearance program for the farmer, the family-type farmers, that 
they may be able to not only feed themselves, but us also, than to 
continue slum clearance programs in cites where sooner or later the 
available manpower will exceed jobs by the millions, and then we will 
be forced to feed those people? Most governments of Europe and 
Asia who destroyed the small self-employed businessman and farmers 
are now trying to correct that mistake, and that is what we should do. 

A long-range farm program should set up @ maximum number of 
bales, bushels, and pounds based on family requirements, sufficient 
for a decent standard of living. When production cuts are necessary, 
we should then use a formula like the formula now used by the Gov- 
ernment with income tax collections. At no time should the farm 
families’ standard of living be permitted to drop below that of average 
wage earners. 

All farm programs should prohibit the mixing of inferior quality 
products with quality products. Such a practice automatically 
increases surpluses. 

Our Secretaries of Agriculture during the past decade have been 
charged with every crime but murder because they have been given 
farm programs to administer which were ruthless, unsound, impractic- 
able, and impossible to administer in a fair and equitable way. 

To illustrate, I have here an editorial which I clipped from the 
Houston Chronicle, dated May 19, 1958, entitled ‘““Boondoggling in 
the Soil Bank Funds—Exposes Deceit in Farm Aid.” I am not going 
. take up your time reading the editorial, but this is what it was all 
about. 

The city of San Francisco, Calif., for many years had been leasing 
certain parts of their area around the city water reservoir to farmers 
who cut hay from the tract, which consisted of 334 acres, and for which 
they paid an annual rental of $4,000. 

The city, finding out they could get more rental from soil bank 
funds, leased this tract to our Government for the annual rental of 
$5,000 for 10 years. While it is true the independent farmers—— 

The CHarrMaANn. You mean the city did that? 

Mr. Wis. The city did that; yes, sir. 

While it is true the independent farmers possibly made » few 
dollars’ profit on the hay crop, they are now out of business, put out. 
by our soil-bank program. 

Mr. Joseph Martin, Jr., water commissioner of San Francisco, 
said: ‘I feel morally dishonest in this thing.’ 

The Cuarrman. He ought to be. 

Mr. Wituis. But the water commission land agent, Mr. John 
Bercato, said: ‘‘Government authorities were fully informed.” 
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It is not any wonder the editor titled his article: ‘““Boondoggling.”’ 

Do you think the taxpayers want their money spent that way? 
That is only one of the thousands of abuses. 

Thousands of farms have been bought and will be paid for with 
soil-bank funds. I do not believe the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
proves of such a practice, but he has a program 

The CuarrMan. He was the one to administer it, and it was his 
program. 

Mr. Wituis. Yes. Well, he has found out now that it was wrong. 

The CHarrMan. But it was his program. 

Mr. Wiis. I will agree with you there, because I was over there 
fighting that program. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Wits. Whether he likes it or not, that is what takes place. 

(Statement filed by the Department of Agriculture relative to the 
above case is as follows:) 





Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Commopity STABILIZATION SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harker T. STANTON, - 


Counsel, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Stanton: Thank you for your letter of May 27 requesting comment 
on testimony of Mr. J. Perrin Willis before the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The fact is that the city of San Francisco made application for a 
conservation reserve contract covering hay land which allegedly would be con- 
verted to a park or recreational area. When the application was processed it 
was disapproved by the Department because the proposed contract would not 
result in taking land out of production since the land would become nonproductive 
with no contract. 

The tenor of Mr. Willis’ testimony and the chairman’s comments seem to 
imply that— 

1. It is improper for a municipality to participate; 

2. The soil bank should not aid farmers to shift from marginal farming 
to more remunerative employment; 

3. Conservation reserve payment rates are too high; 

4. Participation by the type of land in question is part of a program 
sought by the Secretary. 

We offer the following observations concerning these implications: 

1. It is not necessarily improper for a municipality to participate. The soil 
bank is in no sense a dole, giveaway, nor income supplement to either farmers or 
owners of land used for farming. It is a device by which the Government rents 
land so as to remove it from production of crops which, under existing price-sup- 
port law, can be delivered to the Government. It is cheaper and more desirable 
to pay a fair price to avoid production than to acquire it under price-support, 
store, transport, and finally dispose of it at a loss. If a municipality produces 
such crops, or competitive crops, it seems just as logical for the Government to 
rent that land as for the Government to rent a garage, warehouse or office from the 
same municipality. 

2. The soil bank has assisted many part-time and low-income farmers to 
achieve an orderly transition to more rewarding pursuits. This increases pur- 
chasing power of those who make the transition, thereby creating a greater market 
for industry. It also decreases competition for those who continue to farm. 
The census of 1840 showed the United States farm labor force as 21.8 percent of 
the total population. This percentage has decreased with every succeeding 
census, both before and after the advent of Government farm programs, until in 
1954 it was only 3.8 percent. Farm programs should not attempt to reverse 
history nor resist economic progress. They should assist these trends in a humani- 
tarian manner. 

3. Conservation reserve rates cannot be assumed to be too high solely because 
the city of San Francisco discussed a larger annual payment with local Depart- 
ment employees than farmers paid previously for harvesting hay. Neither is this 
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proved by an oceasional case of newly purchased land being placed in the Soil 
Bank. There were 4.8 million farms in the United States in 1954 but less than 
145,000 contracts and applications for contracts are on file. If the offered rates 
are as attractive as the testimony suggests one surely would expect heavier 
participation than this. Participants are required to bear part of the cost of 
establishing protective cover, and of reestablishing it should it fail. They must 
destroy any noxious weeds and prevent grazing by fencing or other means, They 
must continue to pay taxes, and maintain drainage systems, terraces, fences, etc. 
When these obligations are considered it will be a rare case indeed where a farm 
can be paid for out of soil-bank payments. 

4. The Secretary not only did not recommend inclusion of hay land of the type 
offered by San Francisco officials as eligible land, it actually was inserted in the 
bill in the Senate over the Department’s opposition. Page 9 of the Secretary’s 
statement of January 12, 1956, before the committee contains this sentence: 
‘*The acres set aside under this provision should be specific so as to remove them 
from the rotation.””’ (Emphasis supplied.) See. 109 (a) of bill S. 2949, 84th 
Congress, as drafted by the Department contained this language: ‘“‘* * * the 
producer shall agree: (1) To establish and maintain for the contract period pro- 
tective vegetative cover (including but not limited to grass and trees) or water 
storage facilities on a specifically designated areage of cultivated cropland in the 
farm.” (Emphasis supplied.) Sec. 107 (a) of the Soil Bank Act, after revision 
in the Senate reads in part: ‘“* * * the produeer shall agree: (1) To establish 
and maintain for the contract period protective vegetative cover (inchiding but 
not limited to grass and trees), water storage facilities, or other soil-, water-, 
wildlife-, or forest-conserving uses on a specifically designated acreage of land 
on the farm regularly used in the production of crops (including crops, such as 
tame hay, alfalfa, and clovers, which do not require annual tillage).”’ [Emphasis 
supplied.}| Thus if the language recommended by the Secretary had been adopted 
rather than the language inserted in the Senate the San Franciseo hay land would 
not have been eligible for participation. Therefore, it is not accurate to say that 
the law as enacted is the Secretary’s program. 

We appreciate your interest in the soil-bank program and if we can be helpful 
in any other matter please let us hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp J. Doacrrt, 
Director, Soil Bank Division. 

Mr. Wiiuis. I want to mention another absurd case, but this is 
different. 

The Cuarrman. Listen, this committee is holding hearings in order 
to find ways and means of writing a program. 

Mr. Wiuts. I have that. 

rt. Y 1 . e 

The Ca#arrMaNn. Get to it as soon as you ean, and the rest of your 
statement will be put in the record as though you read it. 

What I want to find out is this: Is it your plan to provide for long- 
range farm programs? I think you believe it is necessary—isn’t it? 

Mr. Wiuts. | believe it is. 

The Cuarrman. All right, let’s hear you. We need a Moses here 
now, and I hope you are that one. 

Mr. Wiis. Senator, I do not believe Iam a Moses. But I have 
only been an agricultural economist for something like 50 years 

The CrarrMan. Well, you ought to know plenty about it. 

Mr. Wirtuts. I have been a radio farm director for a great many 
years, and I have appeared before several committees, and I talk to 
an average o1 140,000 farmers a day. 

The CHatrMan. Give us your program. Let’s see how it sounds, 
because I am anxious to hear it. 

Mr. Wiis. I want to mention another absurd case, but this is 
different. 

A farmer rented the old Shattuck farm southwest of Rusk, Tex. 
This farm had not been in cultivation for years. It had neither cotton 
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nor peanut allotment. The man and his family were destitute. 
He moved from the city broke. 

With the little money he had he bought an old one-eyed mule and 
some old worn out one-mule cultivators and a plough. 

The combined value of his equipment would not exceed $35. 

With that mule he planted 20 acres of crop, 12 acres of corn, 2.1 
acres of peanuts, and the balance in peas, beans, both Irish and 
sweetpotatoes, radishes, onions, squash, cucumbers, and popcorn. 

The owner of the farm, Mr. Bob Shattuck, operates a grocery and 
market in Rusk. He supplied food for this man, his wife, four small 
children, and his mother—and also bought the feed and fertilizer. 

After this man had paid off his grocery bill with vegetables sold to 
the Shattuck store, Mr. Shattuck called me on the phone one day, 
before I left the radio station, and he wanted me to see what this man 
had done. 

I did, and then wrote a story about The Man and the One-Eyed 
Mule. This story was given wide publicity, with pictures of the cro 
and the man and his mule, shown on a TV station, a Houston TV 
station. 

Here is the sad part of it all: 

The peanutseed was supposed to be oil peanuts, which he wanted to 
mix with corn for hog-feed, but they turned out to be edible peanuts, 
2.1 acres of the best I have ever seen. 

Yet, because of no acreage allotment, these peanuts could not be 
harvested. . 

I wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture, sending him a copy 
of the published article, thinking perhaps because there was an honest 
mistake in the seed, and due to this man’s hard work and destitute 
circumstances, there may be some way to make a special ruling giving 
relief. 

After reading the regulation sent me, I knew the Secretary did not 
have authority to help this man. 

Since I read of the San Francisco deal, I cannot keep from feeling 
that the taxpayers would much rather see this man helped, even if the 
Government bought these few peanuts, rather than donate $50,000 of 
their money to a city which has an annual income in taxes alone of 
$100 million. 

On February 29, 1956, I appeared before the House Agriculture 
Committee and fought the Soil Bank Act, just as I have been fighting 
the way our farm programs have been drafted. 

I know and you know these experts who are responsible for mass 
destruction of the family-type farms are responsible for such programs. 

The Soil Bank Act should be repealed now. 

Now, other things we should consider: 

At no time in the history of this Nation in peace or in war were we 
ever let down by the family type of farmer. They never failed to pro- 
duce food and fiber. They are the backbone of this Nation, and when 
destroyed, our form of government and our democratic way of life 
will cease to exist. 

What happened in Europe and Asia will happen here. 

Ownership of home, regardless of how humble, creates dignity, 
independence, and a determination to protect it. 

Independence, homeownership, the right to choose your own voca- 
tion, are all bound up with the things that make this Nation great. 
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The right to grow bigger should be restored to our self-employed 
farmers. 

Recently, the Secretary removed some of the restrictions on Farm 
Home Administration loans. They have now been made very attrac- 
tive, but only a few of the farmers will apply for loans because they 
have no assurance of sufficient acreage allotments upon which they 
can produce to repay the loan. 

I have not burdened you with a large number of charts and statistics, 
which I could do; but will not, because, as I said in the beginning, ours 
is a simple economic problem. 

The reason it has not been solved is because it is simple, and we 
want to make it complicated, hard. Well, we have, and in so doing 
we have spent billions of dollars, ruined millions of family-type farm 
homes. 

It is not progress to ruin 10 families that 1 may try to do what 
they did. 

We now have more agricultural production than can be disposed 
of. We need buyers. The more buyers we have, regardless of size 
of purchases, the more business we will do. 

We need small farmers. We need self-employment. Above all, 
we need some good, sound commonsense judgment and to use it. 

Now, here is what I would plan, and what I have sent up here, 
what it will do and what I believe it should do. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Wiuuts. First, I think the Senate should set up a slum-clearance 
program on the farm, because I believe that there is a bigger opening 
for self-employment, a bigger opening for business to step in and sell 
more merchandise, and more equipment, than any other thing that 
we could think of. 

No. 2— 

The CHatrMAN. Wait a minute. Let’s go on with slum clearance. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Wiiuts. Well, Senator, yon know down in Texas and Louisiana 
and all through that area, the old farmhouses have fallen down: 
they are living in shacks 

The CHAIRMAN (interrupting). Would you want to give it to them? 

Mr. Wixuts. No, sir. 

But I would want to build them—as I said, I would want to give 
price support to these people up to a certain point, where their stand- 
ard of living could be equal with the standard of living of the average 
wage earner. 

But I would not go more than $5,000 a year to anyone, and I would 
not allow anyone to participate in those programs who deos not depend 
upon agriculture for a bigger part of his living. 

There is our trouble. You cannot drive all the people off the farm 
and leave this up to a few people and expect jobs. 

Numbers is what buys merchandise, not 1 or 2. 

Now, my next would be, my No. 2 would be: protect qualified 
farmers—the family-type farmer, with a decent standard of living. 

No. 3: Pay price support only in an emergency to protect public 
buying power. 

Now, in that connection 

The CuarrMan. How would you provide, to lift the standard « 
living of the farmer, if you did not up his price? 
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Mr. Wixuis. He does not need his price lifted. He just needs to 
get a little bit of some of this money that is being paid out. 

The CuarrMan. I know, but how would you give it tohim? Where 
would it come from? 

Mr. Wiis. To get it to him, I would define what a farmer is. 

Ninety percent of the money that is being dished out is not going 
to farmers. 

The CHarrMan. Well, proceed with your statement. I am not 
going to argue any further. Just go on and read what you have. 

Mr. Wiuuis. No. 4: Teach farmers how to farm. 

Now, here is what you would be interested in, because I know you 
are a farmer: 

Teach farmers how to farm by the accumulation system of farming. 
And that is why I say a man farming by the accumulation system 
can make a bigger profit selling for less than a cash profit or a party 
whe depends upon one crop. 

Our east Texas farmer of the year was a young man who was 
given the honor at Tyler about 60 days ago, who rented a farm 5 
vears ago, farmed by accumulation, bought and paid for that farm. 
And the East Texas Agricultural Committee gave him a dinner the 
day he P aid for the deed, and that is something you cannot see 

The CHarRMAN. What do you mean, farm by | ‘accumulation’’? 

Mr. Writs. The idea of farming by accumulation is a farmer who 
will store it on his farm. 

The CaarrmMan. Who what? 

Mr. Wiuuis. He would store his surplus on his farm and use it for 
bank credit instead of dumping it all on the market at the same time. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you think the banks would loan him money 
on these crops? 

Mr. Wiuuts. Yes, they will. They do it all over the United States, 
and I have some experience in banking, too. 

I used to work for the biggest one in the United States, the Bank of 
Italy, now the Bank of Americ 

No. 5: Limit the amount of price support purchases from any one 
farmer to $5,000. 

No. 6: Repeal the Soil Bank Act now. 

What would this program do? 

(1) It would create business and jobs; (2) increase buying power; 
(3) cut production; (4) farmers would store surpluses on the farm, 
using them for bank credit rather than dumping them on the market 
when harvested, which gluts the market and beats prices down to 
farmers; (5) when this happens, acreage will move back under control 
of family-type of farmers; (6) it will save the Government and wage- 
earning taxpayers billions of dollars. 

The manufacturing of farm products, as automobiles, is something 
that cannot be done—if you want quality. Buyers are becoming 
very much quality conscious. They are paying for quality and having 
nothing to do with inferior quality. 

Taxpayers are willing to spend money for jobs, but are not willing 
to make donations to destroy jobs. 

It is very true, almost 50 years’ experience as an agricultural econ- 
omist, several years’ experience on the farm, working out different 
farm systems—you understand I did not just dream this up; | worked. 
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I operated a farm in Kansas, one in Cherokee County, Tex. I operated 
a farm in the citrus grove in the valley. 

The CHarrmMan. How did you do? 

Did you succeed? 

Mr. Wits. I did well. 

The CuarrMan. Why did you quit? 

Mr. Wiuuts. Because I did not have to farm to begin with. 

The CHarrmMan. That may be the reason why those—— 

Mr. WIIs (interrupting). My farm paid, Senator. I made it pay. 
And I have men working right there in that area today, farming under 
my system, who are making money every year. 

And a citrus grove and farm in the Rio Grande Valley. The in- 
formation that | have was gleaned from books as well as practical 
experience covering several years. But I do not qualify myself as 
an expert. 

However, I can tell you this: We had better forget about experts 
and use some good, common horsesense. 

During the past decade, we have been bombarded with the propa- 
ganda that the big operator is more beneficial for our communities 
than many small operators. That is one of the greatest mistaken 
ideas we ever acquired. 

Big farm operators are not only a threat to free enterprise and our 
democratic system of government, they destroy business and jobs; 
they create unemployment; more especially in self-employment, in 
cities and on the farm. 

Please believe me, I have no chip on my shoulder. 

However, let us not forget we are dealing with an economic problem. 

Since agriculture is our largest industry, and agriculture is our largest 
employer, the greater the number of family- type farms we have, “the 
more sure we will be of ample food and fiber, at reasonable prices. 

Just remember this: Without Government aid, no one-crop farmer 
can compete with a family-type farmer, who must diversify and 
accumulate, and can do it without Government aid. 

That is it, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

The committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Tuesday, May 27, 1958.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1958 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Talmadge, Proxmire, and Young. 

Senator JOHNSTON (presiding). The committee will come to order, 
and we will call the first witness this morning. 

[ notice the first one is Mr. Floyd Root, president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers of Wasco, Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD ROOT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, WASCO, OREG. 


Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman, my name is Floyd Root. I am a wheat- 
grower from Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. I am president of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers, whom I represent here 
today. 

We wish to commend the committee for their decision to hold 
hearings on wheat programs in an effort to find a long-range solution 
to the problems which face our wheatgrowers. 

We, as wheatgrowers, recognize that the total United States agri- 
cultural plant is capable of producing 10 to 15 percent in excess of 
our marketing demands. We also recognize that no one commodity 
program can be successful unless the problems of all commodities are 
considered and can be overcome. This is the reason that the National 
Association of Wheat Growers joined with other commodity groups 
in the National Conference of Commodity Organizations, first, to 
develop a program that will bring supplies of all commodities in 
balance with a normal carryover; and second, to develop a long-range 
program for wheat and other field crops. 

At the annual convention of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers in Spokane, Wash., the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh of 
February, this year, the association reaffirmed the position taken by 
our delegates at the Kansas City meeting of the National Conference 
of Commodity Organizations in December of 1957 and approved the 
National Conference of ( ‘ommodity Organizations committee reports. 

Domestic parity plan: The National Conference of Commodity 
Organizations committee report states, and I quote: 

We therefore now make the following specific recommendations, No. 1, enact 
ment of domestic parity by Congress. 


The National Association of Wheat Growers committee report from Spokane 
States: 
‘‘We recommend the enactment of the domestic parity plan by Congress. 
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The National Association of Wheat Growers feel that our present 
agricultural program is not making the proper approach to the wheat 
problem. Reducing acres to control production has not solved the 
problem and is a negative approach. Acres shifted from wheat are 
producing surpluses in other crops and acres shifted from other crops 
are producing surplus wheat. Actually, what are we doing? We 
are simply stalling for time. Weare waiting for 1975 or the year 2000 
when, we hope, our population can consume our agricultural produc- 
tion. Even then, through technological progress, production may 
still exceed consumption. 

This year, with an established loan rate for wheat at 75 percent of 
parity, it is quite certain there will be no increase in the amount of 
wheat consumed domestically for food or any reduction in the price 
of wheat products to our consumers. 

A United States Department of Agriculture study, published in the 
Marketing and Transportation Situation, February 17, 1954, states: 

No matter what happens to the price of wheat in the future, it will have little 
effect on the cost of wheat products to the consumer. 


For these reasons we ask you to consider the domestic parity plan, 
a marketing plan which will move all wheat on a free open market at 
an open market price and return to the producer, through the use of 
marketing certificates, full parity for his share of the wheat consumed 
domestically for food. 

Senator Jonnson. You mean 100 percent? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, sir. 

The wheat producer feels this is only fair since everything he buys 
farm equipment, automobiles, clothing, furnishings for his home, and 
so forth—are all bought on a protected domestic market and, since 
price does not affect ‘the volume of his domestic market, he should 
receive a domestic price for his share of the domestic wheat market. 

Senator Younc. That would mean he would get full parity or 100 
percent on about half of his production. I think the domestic con- 
sumption is around 500 million bushels. This year production will 
go beyond a billion bushels, but for the past 4 years it has been a little 
less. 

Mr. Roor. It has been about half of the normal production. 

Senator Jonnston. You know of what is known as the two-price 
system. That is somewhat similar to that? 

Mr. Roor. I explain later that this plan has been misnamed a two- 
price system in the past. Actually, it is a one-price system in the 
market place. There is a blended income that goes to the farmer. 

Senator JoHNsTON. You do have two prices, don’t you? 

Mr. Roor. No. 

Senator JoHNnston. You wouldn’t have two prices? 

Mr. Roor. No. 

Senator JoHnston. You would not have the domestic user getting 
100 percent and that sold outside of the United States getting 75? 

Mr. Roor. There would only be one price that all wheat would 
sell for. 

Senator Youna. In the market place? 

Mr. Roor. In the market place. 

Senator Jounston. I see. 

Eventually, the farmer growing wheat would get two different 
prices? 
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Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. No, he would get only one price for the wheat he sells 
but he would get an additional return from the marketing certificate 
which would give him a higher blended price than his regular cash 
price. 

Senator Jonnsrton. Go ahead. Maybe you will explain that. 

Mr. Roor. I do go into that a little later. 

This same type of program is also being proposed in Canada. The 
following is a quotation frem a reprint of an editorial by the Calgary 
Albertan as it appeared in the April 25, 1958, issue of the Wheat Pool 
Budget, published by the Alberta Wheat Pool, Calgary, Alberta: 

The Alberta Wheat Pool has proposed a two-price system. It suggesis that 


the Wheat Board sell to the Canadian consumers at a price more in line with the 
actual worth of the wheat, not at its present artificially depressed price. 


Senator Jonnston. How far have they advanced along this line, 
do you know—that is, in Canada? 

Mr. Roor. They are thinking about it at the present time. I do 
not think they have advanced to a place that they have introduced 
any legislation. 

Senator Jonnston. The reason I say that, they have the same prob- 
lem we have. Maybe, according to the population, their excess is a 
little greater than ours. 

Senator Youna. It is worse than ours. 

Mr. Roor. Percentagewise, it is. 

Senator Jonnston. Percentagewise, that is true. That is the reason 
[ asked that question. If they work out something that will work up 
there we can, certainly, do the same thing here. 

Senator Youne. Canada and the United States have practically all 
of the surplus wheat in the world. 

Senator Jounston. That is right. I think it would be well for the 
wheat if we should get Canada to do something along the same ge 
in that we are both suffering from a surplus. I think probably i 
would be very wise if we could work out a kind of joint situation den 
that line. 

That is the reason I asked that question. 

Senator Youna. As to this plan that is sponsored by the National 
Wheat Producers Association, the Grange, I think, has exactly the 
same program. 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Youne. In my State, the Grange has no membership; you 
have no membership. But still a majority of the farmers, I believe, 
are for this program. 

Recently, Congressman Berry, of South Dakota, took a poll— 
some polls, I think, provide good information and are interesting. 
According to his poll, the majority of the farmers—as I recall, 
sizable majority—were dissatisfied with the present program but the 
same farmers indicate a strong preference for the domestic parity. 

Again, in his area, there are no real active sponsors for it. 

Senator Jounston. Do you have any controls at all? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, there is a provision in the plan for acreage allot- 
ments. 

Senator JoHnsToN. Proceed. 

Mr. Root. Multiple-price systems are not new in the United 
States. They have been operating under Federal and State legisla- 
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tion for many years to prevent the accumulation of surpluses. The 
best examples are marketing agreements applying to milk, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

he domestic parity plan for that is sometimes incorrectly called a 
two-price plan. Two-price is an incorrect name because the farmer 
would sell all his wheat on an open market at the prevailing market 
price, with premiums for quality and discounts for low-grade wheat. 

The domestic parity plan is not a complete farm program in itself. 
It is a marketing program amending that portion of the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 which deals with loans, parity payments, consumer 
safeguards and so forth. 

First, the plan is designated to move wheat freely into food, feed, 
export, and industrial channels at free market prices and to return 
parity to each farmer for his proportionate share of wheat produced in 
the United States that is consumed domestically as food. This could 
be accomplished as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture would determine each year, 
prior to the beginning of the wheat marketing year, the portion 
of the crop estimated to be used domestically for food, and pro- 
claim such portion as the domestic food quota. 

(b) The domestic food quota, so proclaimed, would be appor- 
tioned among the States and counties on the basis of acreage 
allotment and normal yields. 

Senator Jounston. Why do you use ‘‘domestically for food,’’ that 
phrase? Why don’t you use “domestically within the United States’’? 

Mr. Roor. Because the food marketing in the United States, is our 
principal market. 

Senator Jonnston. I know it is the principal market. What do 
you mean when you say “‘for food’’? 

Mr. Roor. For human consumption. 

Senator Jounston. Human consumption? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Jonnsron. Not animal consumption? 

Mr. Roor. No. 

Senator Jonnston. How are you going to separate the two when a 
man buys it? 

Mr. Roor. It would not be separated. 

Senator Jounston. It would not be separated? 

Mr. Roor. It would all move at the same price. 

Senator Jounston. Is there anything special on that ‘‘used domes- 
tically for food’’? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; I think it is explained in the next paragraph. 

Senator Jounston. Go ahead. 

Mr. Roor. Each producer would share in the domestic-food quota 
and his share would bear the same ratio to his average production 
that the domestic food quota would bear to the total national pro- 
duction. For example, if the Secretary determined that out of 
1 billion bushels national production, 500 million, or one-half, would 
be used domestically for food, the farmer’s share of the domestic-food 
quota would then be one-half of his total average production. 

(c) Parity certificates would be issued to each producing farm 
in a number sufficient to cover the bushels in its share of the 
domestic food quota. 
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Second. The value of each parity certificate would be the difference 
between the estimated parity price and the Secretary’s estimate of 
the national average farm price of wheat. 

Third. To insure orderly farm marketing of wheat, to protect 
friendly world exporting nations, and to protect roducers of feed 
ange against competition of wheat for feed, Lewilowel loans would 

e made available to wheat producers at a level based on— 

(a) The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand 
thereof; 

(b) The price levels at which corn and other feed grains are 
being supported and the feed value of such grains in relation to 
wheat; 

(c) The provisions of any international agreement relating to 
wheat to which the United States is a party; 

@ Foreign trade policies of friendly wheat-exporting countries; 
an 

(e) Other factors affecting international trade in wheat, in- 
cluding exchange rates and currency regulations. 

Senator Youne. Would not the wheat producers just as soon not 
have this minimum support? The only reason they are putting it 
in is to protect the feed grain producers and then to get away from 
criticism of dumping, on the part of other countries? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; we would rather have the free open market without 
the low level support. But to get around the objection of the feed 
grain producers, of free competition of wheat with feed grains and 
to get away from the criticism of dumping, we have agreed to include 
this in the domestic parity plan. 

Senator Younc. That minimum support would be entirely up to 
the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Roor. Based on these five factors that are listed here. 

Senator Jonnston. He would make up those factors himself, too, 
to a large degree, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Roor. Yes; he is to take these five things into consideration 
when he sets that low level support. 

Fourth, all persons engaged in the processing of wheat into food 
products or in the importation of wheat for food must acquire mar- 
keting certificates equivalent to the number of bushels of wheat 
processed. However, upon the giving of a bond satisfactory to the 
Secretary, any person may market or import wheat food products 
without first buying marketing certificates. 

The Secretary is authorized and directed through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to buy and sell marketing certificates issued for 
any marketing year. Certificates shall be valid to cover sales and 
importation of products made during the marketing year with respect 
to which they are issued and after being once used to cover such sales 
and importations, shall be canceled by the Secretary. 

Senator Jounston. Would there be any small acreage growers that 
would not have to comply with all of these requirements? 

Mr. Roor. The only requirement to be issued certificates is that 
they stay within their acreage allotment. 

Senator JoHnston. What T meg by that, in my State we grow very 
little wheat. But a great deal of it is erown on less than 15 acres, and 
they have practically no requirement for them. 

Mr. Roor. Under this program—— 
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Senator Jonnston. They can process, or do what they want to do 
with it almost. 

Mr. Roor. Under this program they could grow all of the wheat 
they wanted to if they didn’t want to get marketing certificates, they 
could feed it and do anything they want to with it. 

Senator Jounston. I see. That would not affect the others then. 
It would open up more growing of wheat, I fear. 

Mr. Roor. If they wanted to take advantage of the marketing 
certificates then they would have to stay within the allotments. 

Senator Jonnston. The reason I ask that question, it might put in, 
perhaps, some acres upon which they could not be turned loose. Do 
you see what I mean by that? 

We might think about that, too, a little bit. 

Mr. Roor. We feel that with this lower price that the Secretary 
would establish, they would not be interested in growing much wheat. 

Senator Jonnston. A lot of them produce it for feed upon the farm? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Jonnston. They even put a limit on that at the present 
time? 

Mr. Roor. There would be no limit under this. And we feel that 
if wheat was produced to feed on the farm, they would not be pro- 
ducing as many tons of feed as they are producing now in the feed 
grains. 

Senator Jounsron. I understand. 

Senator Youne. [ am going to have to leave to go over to an 
Appropriations Committee meeting. We are marking up the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriations bill. I would like to ask a few questions. 

Senator Jonnston. You may proceed. Your State is a wheat- 
growing State. Naturally, you have been very much interested in it 
and have shown your interest. And probably know as much, if not 
more, than any other Senator in the United States. I won’t confine 
it to the committee. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

What percent of the farmers of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, 
would you say favor this type of a plan? Is there opposition to it? 

Mr. Roor. Very little opposition from the farmers in our area. 

There are certain farmers who produce nonbasic crops that do not 
understand how this plan would operate that still voice some opposi- 
tion. However, from the wheat producers, I haven’t found any 
opposition. 

Senator Youne. What is the real reason why you as a wheat grower 
have gone to this kind of a program in preference to the one we have 
now? You have cited some of these, such as dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Roor. The present program is a restrictive program. All it 
can do is to restrict acreage. In most of the historical wheat-producing 
areas of the United States we do not have satisfactory alternate crops. 
At the present time we are forced to reduce the wheat acreage and 
the only crop that we can raise is some type of a feed grain. We feed 
that feed grain. Instead of having two operations on our farm which 
we have at the present time by planting our wheat in the fall and feed 
grains in the spring, we would rather plant all of our acreage in 
the fall to wheat and feed that wheat in place of feed grain. 

I can’t see that it would make any difference whether we feed 
wheat or feed grains. 
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Senator Youna. I think that the weaknesses of the present program 
is that it has a tendency to force the farmers of my State into more 
diversified farming or to increased acreage of corn, produce more feed 
grains, and feed more cattle and hogs. In fact, I think we can put on 
a pound of beef or pork cheaper in North Dakota than they can 
presently in Iowa or Illinois. Where we are being forced out of the 
wheat business, the business we would like to stay in, we are going 
into that. 

I think this type of a plan would tend to bring the wheat production 
back to the cbulioed ean areas and get us out of some of the other 
areas of production where we compete and to some extent hurt the 
producers in the corn States. 

Mr. Roor. We realize by producing feed grains on our diverted 
acres we are hurting other producers but we have no other alternative. 

There is more feed grain being produced in the Pacific Northwest 
every year. It is increasing tremendously. And the barley produc- 
pers has increased. There is more feeding being done in that area 

ver year. There is more feeding being done on wheat farms. We 
Ww woulll rather produce the wheat and let somebody else feed it. I have 
to have a little feeding operation on my farm to use the feed grains J 
produce. 

Senator Youne. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnston. Proceed. 

Mr. Roor. Fifth, the cost to the processor of the parity certificates, 
added to the lower cost of the wheat purchased by him at free market 
prices, would equal approximate parity. Thus domestic consumers 
of flour, bread, and other wheat products would, under the operation 
of this plan, pay no more for the wheat than intended under the opera- 
tion of the present program. The objective of which is the attain- 
ment and maintenance of parity prices to producers. 

We want to make one point very clear. Under the domestic 
parity plan there would only be the open market price with allowances 
of parity prices to producers. 

We want to make one point very clear. Under the domestic 
parity plan there would only be the open market price with allowances 
for quality, grade, and market fluctuation. This would permit wheat 
to move into all channels of trade and usage. This would reward the 
producers of premium wheat since they would receive, in the market 
place, a premium on all of the wheat they produce and sell, as well as 
receiving certificates for their share of the domestic food quota. 

This completes a general description of the domestic parity plan. 

We see no reason to believe that the domestic parity plan would 
lead to large-scale export dumping. This plan provides for low-level 
loans to producers based on export and/or feed prices. 

If the world wheat price declined below the loan price this loan 
would automatically stop competition in international trade and 
prevent export dumping. Such developments, in fact, are resulting 
from the operation of present programs under which surpluses from 
one crop are added to another until the supply which is owned by the 
Government has reached such unmanageable proportions as to lead 
to large-scale surplus removal programs as a matter of disposal. 

The plan would require no Government financing. The Secretary 
would maintain a revolving fund to receive and pay out certificate 
money, and the support price, when needed, would be set very close 
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to export prices at levels that would enable movement into export 
without the present high subsidies. 

Indications are that returns to wheat producers with the operation 
of this plan would be larger than returns obtainable from the operation 
of our present program, ‘under which, stringent acreage allotments are 
necessary. Even with identical acreage allotments - in effect, under 
either program, returns to producers from the domestic parity plan 
as outlined would be as high or higher than under programs now in 
effect. The following examples uses a farm whose share of the existing 
55 million acre minimum national allotment is 200 acres and whose 
normal yield is 20 bushels per acre. Assuming the domestic food 
quota is 50 percent or normal production, this farm would receive 
2,000 certificates. 

The chart is on the next page. And it is self-explanatory. Do 
you want me to go through the chart? 

Senator Jounston. I don’t think it is necessary. It will be made 
a part of the record. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Dollar per bushel return to farm operator 





Domestic parity plan | 
ee oe Ee Oe Se : ~~} Existing | 60 per- 
Farm production | Market | Rece ipts | Blended | law 75 





| cent 
marketed or Certifi- | Certifi- | Re ceipts| from Total | average | percent | parity 
support! cates cate | from | certifi- | receipts| return | parity | 
price ! | value ? sales | cates | per 
| bushel | 
ee ire th 7 th Wi aare ‘ ae ae ae 
5,000 *_ $1.45 2, 000 $0.95 | $7,250 | $1,900 | $9,150 $1.83 | $1.80 | $1.44 
4,000__._- 1.45 2, 000 . 95 | 5, 800 | 1, 900 | 7, 700 1, 92 1. 80 1. 44 
3,000 1.45 2, 000 .95 | 4,350) 1,900; 6,250 2. 06 | 1. 80 | 1. 44 
2,000 4 1.45 2, 000 .95 | 2,900; 1,900 4, 800 2.40 | 1. 80 1. 44 


| 


! Approximately 10 cents above announced support price for corn. 
2 Assume parity $2.40. 
3 Seeded 200 acres—good weather—25 bushel yield. 
‘ Planted 100 acres to be eligible for 2,000 certificates. Placed other 100 acres in conservation reserv« 
rather than produce wheat for $1.45. 


Senator Jounston. On second thought, it might be well for you to 
explain it. 

Mr. Roor. I have shown on this chart the dollars per bushel 
returned to farm operators, using in the first column the ‘Farm pro- 
duction marketed,” if this farm produced 5,000 bushels or 4,000 or 
3,000. 

With the 5,000 bushels, under footnote 3 this man seeded 200 acres 
but with good weather he received 25 bushels per acre which is above 
his normal vield. 

‘Market or support price,’’ approximately 10 cents above the 
announced support price for corn. I believe the Secretary announced 
the support price for corn at $1.36, so I took $1.45 for the market or 
support price for wheat. 

Then, under this program, the producer would receive 2,000 certifi- 
cates, regardless of how much wheat he produced, although in the bill 
it does state that he has to plant enough acres times his normal yield 
to amount to the number of certificates issued. 

To establish the certificate value, footnote 2, we assume parity at 
$2.40. The certificate value would be the difference between $1.45 
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and $2.40—95 cents. The receipts from sales, the 5,000 bushels 
times the $1.45, plus the receipts from certificates, 2,000 certificates 
times the 95 cents, equal total receipts, which gives the farmer for 
5,000 bushels an amended average return per bushel of $1.83. 

Under the existing law 75 percent of parity on $2.40 parity is $1.80 
and then if the support did drop to 60 percent it would show that the 
farmer would receive $1.40. If he produced a normal yield of 4,000 
bushels, he would receive a blended price of $1.92 per bushel. He 
would get a blended price of $2.06 for a 3,000-bushel production. Or 
if he planted only half of his farm to wheat, and received a normal 
yield, producing 2,000 bushels, he would still be eligible for the 2,000 
certificates, and would receive a blended price of $2.40. This farmer 
then could place the other 100 acres in the conservation reserve rather 
than produce wheat for $1.45. With this choice he would not be 
producing wheat to compete with feed grains and he would be con- 
serving the soil on his farm. 

He would have these choices that he could work out for his farm 
for a long-range program. 

Senator Proxmire. He would have to put the other 100 acres in 
conservation acres in order to get the full value of this certificate? 

Mr. Roor. No, he would not. He could plant the other 100 acres 
to any crop he wanted to. 

Senator Proxmire. Including another feed crop? 

Mr. Roor. Yes, but he would not maintain his 2,000 certificates 
unless he put it into the soil conservation crop. 

Senator Proxmrrr. That is on a how many year average? 

Mr. Roor. For the certificates? 

Senator Proxmire. Yes, 

Mr. Roor. That is on a 10-year basis. 

Senator Proxmire. Ten-year basis? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you. 

Mr. Roor. The principal objection to this program, which we have 
heard from other farmers, is that it would put wheat in competition 
with feed grains. To look at the matter realistically, we know that 
most wheat acreage taken out of production by control programs has 
gone into feed grains, such as corn, sorghum, barley, and oats. 

This acreage is producing more feed in the form of these grains than 
it would in the form of wheat 

On August 2, 1955, Hon. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas made this 
statement in the House of Representatives: 

In 1954 we produced approximately 37 percent more feed grains in the acres 
diverted from wheat than if they had been used for feed-wheat production. 

We would hope the domestic parity plan will increase the use of 
wheat for livestock feed by 100 to 150 million bushels. This is about 
2 to 2% percent of the 5 to 6 billion bushels of feed grains used annually. 
Most of this would be fed in areas like the Pacific Northwest or the 
Northeast where it would have little effect on the market for other 
feed grains. 

We discussed the necessity of including 100 to 150 million bushels 
of wheat for feed as part of any long-range wheat program with feed 
grain producers at the Kansas City meeting. They agreed that there 
would be no adverse effects of moving wheat into feed use if we would 
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support a long-range conservation program which would reduce feed 
grain production on diverted wheat acres 

I discussed our soil bank proposals with this committee on February 
25 of this year, and since then we have been working with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have summer fallow acres recognized as soil 
depleting and to have the payments on conservation reserve acres 
increased. 

Other proposals: The National Association of Wheat Growers 
oppose reducing the minimum 55-million-acre national acreage allot- 
ment for wheat because if more land is forced out of wheat produce tion 
it will be shifted into feed grain production and feed grains are now in 
a serious oversupply position. 

As an association, we do nt approve the proposal to lower the present 
75- to 90-percent support level and increase the average allotment. 
A study of past statistics will show that wheat production has no rela- 
tion to the wheat price. We believe, during this period of cost-price 
squeeze in agriculture, that lower prices will force the wheat producer 
to plant the maximum acres permitted and to increase his efficiency 
in order to remain solvent. We think this proposal will further in- 
crease the present carryover of wheat. 

In closing, | want to point out the advantages which the domestic 
parity plan offers. 

First. It gives the farmer assurance to go ahead and develop long- 
range plans for his farm. Growers would shift out of wheat on farms 
where other crops would be more profitable. High-cost producers 
would be inclined to limit production to the amount which could be 
sold profitably for domestic consumption. Others, in areas where 
crop diversification is not practical, no doubt would raise wheat in 
excess of their share of the national food quota as that would probably 
be the most efficient use of their land. 

Conservation farming would be given a boost as acres for this 
purpose would not be competing with production of high-priced 
wheat as in the past. 

Second. The plan promises more income to farmers because it 
emphasizes full production and marketing. Wheat would move 
freely into export, industrial, and feed uses. Once the present large 
surplus is worked off, acreage allotments could be materially incre ased. 
Growers who produce quality wheat would benefit because they would 
receive a premium above the average market price for all their wheat 
in addition to their share of certificates. 

Growers who operate in areas where weather causes wide variations 
in yields would benefit because their certificates would be issued on 
their average production and not the actual production of any 1 
year. Thus the certificates would serve as an insurance against low 
crop yield. This would stabilize income, which should be an objective 
of any sound program. 

Third. The plan restores greater freedom to the market place. 
Wheat would again be bought and sold competitively on a quality 
basis. The Government, to a great extent, could withdaw from the 
field of buying, warehousing, and merchandising wheat, and free 
competition would be extensively restored in all wheat markets. 

Fourth. In addition to being self-supporting, the plan would help 
farmers to finance their operations during the high-expense season, 
since the certificates would be issued before harvest. 
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We who have studied the domestic parity plan believe that it is 
the best proposal to date for wheat as it is a plan that makes sense. 
It emphasizes expanded markets rather than restricted production. 
It appears to us that the domestic parity plan is a middle-of-the-road 
approach to solving the wheat problem. In effect, it would meet 
the aims, to some extent, of both the rigid and flexible price-support 
proponents, as it would privide full parity for domestic consumption 
and permit the principle of flexibility to apply to the surplus portion 
of the crop. 

Senator Jounston. Do you have any estimate of the cost of this 
plan? 

Mr. Roor. There would be very little cost to the Government. 

Senator Jonnston. How would you finance it? 

Mr. Roor. Our present program has a tremendous cost to the 
Government because of the subsidies required for moving wheat into 
export. With this plan,. with the low level loan, there would be 
very little subsidy necessary, and there would be no cost to the 
Government on the certificates, except to set up the revolving fund. 
Once the revolving fund is set up there would be no additional cost. 
The present machinery being used by the Department to administer 
our present wheat program could be used to administer this program. 

Senator Jonnston. What size of revolving fund do you think will 
be necessary to be set up to take care of this fund? 

Mr. Roor. Three or four years ago we estimated $300 million. 

Senator JoHNsTon, $300 million? 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Jonnston. Is that all? 

Mr. Roor. I am not sure of that figure. I can check it for you. 

Senator Jonnston. I would like to have that figure in the record 
because that is important, as you can readily see. 

Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Jonnston. Are there any questions? 

(The information to be supplied is as follows:) 

The Department of Agriculture figures for domestic consumption are approxi- 
mately 490 million bushels per year. Our estimate of certificate cost is 95 cents 
each. Using these figures the Secretary would need a revolving fund of $475 
million. 

Senator Proxmire. I would like to pursue this. Unfortunately, 
I came in late—lI didn’t hear the first part of the statement. 

How are these certificates financed? Do you have some kind of a 
processing tax? 

Mr. Roor. It isn’t a processing tax, but it is a payment by the 
processors who actually buy wheat and sell it into domestic use. 

Senator Proxmire. How would you differentiate from a processing 
tax? 

Mr. Root It isn’t a processing tax; it is merely a portion of the 
cost to the miller of his raw material which he pays to the producer 
through the revolving fund established by the Secretary. A tax 
would have to be paid into the general fund and then would have to 
be appropriated out of the general fund by Congress. 

Senator Proxmire. Have your lawyers considered whether it is 
constitutional? 

Mr. Root. They have told us that it is constitutional. 

Senator Proxmire. They have checked it with the difficulty expe- 
rienced under the processing tax? 
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Mr. Roor. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Have you figured out just what the parity 
certificate would be? 

Mr. Roor. How much it would be? 

Senator JoHNsToN. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. In the example I used it would be 95 cents a bushel. 
It would be the difference between the average market price received 
by the producer and full parity. The Secretary has those figures, in 
the Department. He would use those figures to establish the value 
of the certificate. 

Senator Jonnston. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Proxmrre. I appreciated the testimony very much. It 
was very helpful. 

Senator JoHNsTON. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Roor. I want to thank you and the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. 

Senator JoHNsSTON. You are welcome. 

The next witness is Mr. Emmett Simmermon and Mrs. Simmermon. 


STATEMENT OF MR. AND MRS. EMMETT SIMMERMON, SOUTH 
SOLON, OHIO 


Mrs. SIMMERMON. Senator Johnston and members of the Senate 
Agricultural Committee, we greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
present our views on the farm problems. 

We are Mr. and Mrs. Emmett Simmermon, South Solon, Ohio, 
active farmers, and our youngest daughter, Mrs. Ramona Thompson, 
South Charleston, Ohio, dairy farmer’s wife who with your permission 
would like to give a short statement. 

Because of selling corn for $1.85 in 1920 for 28 cents in 1921, we 
began a study of farm economies, and we have tried to condense our 
thoughts to a few pages. 

This is an ove rall farm plan for most of our agricultural commodities. 

The farmer’s prices would be set by our Government to give him an 
average income on a par with the nonfarmer. 

There would be no controls on the farmer’s production but any loss 
from a surplus would be prorated back to the farmer except a little 
help to the small farmer by the Government paying one-half of his 
surplus loss or a gross or net income exemption to a certain amount 
until he makes some natural adjustment in our modern economy. 

Paying a surplus loss would be a new method for the farmer but it 
is an old and tried method for the manufacturer and business. If the 
manufacturer has a surplus he disposes of it and the loss is his own 
which he stands. If a business stocks merchandise which is not mov- 
ing, he disposes of it, perhaps with a special sale, standing the loss. 

A good businessman would not continually overstock this mer- 
chandise but would stock that which he was more certain of moving. 
This would work the same way with the farmers if their average in- 
come was set on a par with the nonfarmers. Like the businessman, 
the farmers naturally would produce less of the production upon which 
they paid a large surplus loss. These would be the commodities which 
our United States population needs with no controls on the farmer or 
dictation from anyone. This does not guarantee every farmer a good 
income but it gives him about an equal chance with business and the 
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nonfarmer if he uses good business methods, but the farmer still 
contends with the weather. 

The cost to our Government would be very small. Farm prices 
set on a par with the nonfarmer average income would be tied with 
the cost of living, labor, steel, and so forth, therefore they could ex- 
change their products and labor at any price level. 

Moving our surplus grains: The Government would sell for feed 
only their CCC grain for the best price they could get from the farmer 
who produces and feeds his grain, the normal amount he intends to 
mee e that year. The farmers pay the surplus loss. In return 
the farmer would take from production the normal number of acres 
required for this production, not from one farm with excessive acres 
in another but from his total farms. 

This would remove the normal bushels he intends to produce plus 
the bushels from the CCC stock. This should remove our surplus 
grains in 2 years and keep them removed... The Government should 
pay part of the loss from our re CCC stock as this was acquire d 
from past legislation. October 1, 1957, CCC stock of corn was 572 
million bushels. 

Example: Using $2 per bushel as parity income and $1.50 per 
bushel as the Government cost of the corn; 572 million bushels of 
corn sold to the farmers at 70 cents per bushel leaves 80 cents per 
bushel surplus loss. Because this CCC stock was acquired from past 
legislation only one-half of the loss will be prorated back to the farm- 
ers. 572 million bushels times 40 cents per bushel equals $228.8 mil- 
lion divided by 3.1 billion bushels (average bushels produced 1941-55) 
equals 0.078 cents per bushel surplus loss. $2 per bushel the farmer 
received minus 0.078 cents per bushel surplus loss leaves $1.922 net 
to the farmer from disposing of the CCC surplus in 1 year. 

The farmers’ acres taken from production that year should normally 
reduce the production around 572 million bushels. This would be 
disposing of 1,144 million bushels of corn at a $228.8 million cost to 
the Government, or 20 cents per bushel, and should leave corn in 
short supply for that year. 

The other feed grains and a would be disposed of in like manner 
We would continue Public Law No. 480 and the other laws which 
bring good will, give help to our schools and the poor, perhaps adding 
some on the order of a food stamp law we formerly had. Using good 
business methods we can easily remove our surplus to the poor. 

There was less than 1 percent difference in our agriculture produc- 
tion and consumption in 1955-56 and I believe from today’s data our 
consumption will be greater than our production in 1957. What 
fraction of 1 percent is enough to assure the American housewife her 
choice of a food table in our supermarkets until her food is rationed? 

Attending farm meetings last summer and fall the dairy farmers 
told us they would be glad to pay all the surplus-loss if their price 
was only on a par with the nonfarmer. Milk at $6.51 per hundred 
would give the dairy farmer 14 cents per quart to pay for his capital 
investment and equipment, planting, cultivating, harvesting his crops, 
filling silos, fertilizers, seeds, tractors, erinding feeds, buying supple- 
ments plus his many other expenses and duties, feeding, milking and 
delivering the milk f. 0. b. to the processors’ plant. With the average 
1957 milk price of 24 cents this would leave the processors 10 cents 
for filling a quart container and handing it to the consumer. 
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This requires less labor than milking the cows alone. Thirty cents 
per hundred from the dairy farmers’ check would more than pay the 
1957 surplus-loss of $378.5 million the taxpayer paid. 

Example: If a farmer sold $10,000 of livestock and there was a 
surplus-loss of 5 percent or $500 he would pay this loss like any other 
business. Livestock, poultry, eggs, etc., would be on the same order. 
It takes 7 pounds of feed to produce 1 pound of meat. A raise in 
the income of our low-paid United States population would consume 
our surplus. 

Corn—Example No. 1: Using $2 per bushel as parity income pro- 
rating one-half of the surplus-loss up to 50 acres with a $250 limit on 
corn and a $2,000 total limit on all Government programs per farm 
or farmer. If we still produced the average crop 1941-55 of 3.1 
billion bushels, after paying the surplus loss the small farmer would 
have $1.97% per bushel with the large farmer $1.95%. 

Example No. 2: Same as example No. 1 but the farmers producing 
1 billion extra bushels with a loss of $1 per bushel. After paying 
the surplus-loss the farmers would have $1.858 and $1.716 per bushel. 
It would take about one-half of the crop acres of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, and soybeans to produce this extra billion bushels of corn. 

Wheat—Example No. 1: Same as corn, only using $2.90 as parity 
income prorating one-half of the surplus loss up to 1,500 bushels 
with a $500 limit on wheat. With a 900-million-bushel crop 300 
million bushels exported with a $1.38 per bushel loss, after paying 
the loss the small farmer has $2.67 per bushel the large farmer $2.44. 

Example No. 2: Same as example No. 1, with 300 million bushels 
extra disposed of with a $2.14 per bushel loss. The small farmer 
would have $2.46 per bushel and the large farmer $2.02. 

Cotton: We would pay the small cotton farmer a subsidy until 
he could get adjusted with our modern economy, because of the com- 
petition with synthetics. 

Thus on 500-pound bales: 

Those producing | to 11 bales would receive up to 8 cents per pound 
to a 37-cent-per-pound limit. 

Those producing 12 to 24 bales would receive up to 6 cents per 
pound to a 35-cent-per-pound limit. 

Those producing 25 to 34 bales would receive up to 4 cents per 
pound to a 33-cent-per-pound limit. 

Those producing 35 to 49 bales would receive up to 2 cents per 
pound to a 31-cent-per pound limit. 

Those producing 50 or more bales would receive market price. 

The other farm commodities would be on the same order. 

March 1, 1958, parity income prices would be around: Wheat, 
$2.86; corn, $2.04; oats, $1.02; rye, $1.90; barley, $1.62; soybeans, 
$3.25; sorghum, $1.77 per bushel; hogs, $26.50; cattle, $34.15; veal, 
$34.60; lamb and mutton, $31.45; milk, $6.51 per hundred. 

These prices could vary with their location, their grade, their market 
place, the unemployed, the cost of living, labor, steel, et cetera. 

Now on page 79, the corn table, using $2 per bushel as parity income, 
shows the cost to the United States Government for helping the 
small corn farmer. Example No. 1, with a 8 billion bushel crop, 
cost the United States Government $30 million. 

Example No. 2, with a 4 billion bushel crop, cost the United States 
Government $180 million. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Senator JoHnston. I am going to have to leave in a few minutes 
and I will ask Senator Proxmire, of Wisconsin, if he will take over. 

Mrs. StmmMerMoN. Wheat table No.2,0n page 81. This wheat table, 
using $2.90 per bushel as parity income, shows the cost to the United 
States Government for helping the small wheat farmer. 

Example No. 1, 900 million-bushel wheat crop, with the cost to the 
United States Government of $63 million. 

Example No. 2, 1,200 million bushels of wheat, and the cost to the 
United States Government would be $179 million. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mrs. StmmerMoN. Page 82, the cotton table. This cotton table 
gives the small farmer a 2- to 8-cent-per-pound subsidy, according to 
the bales he produced. Twenty-nine cents or less per pound, market 
price; cost to the United States Government, $190 million. Thirty- 
two cents or less per pound, market price; cost to the United States 
Government, $103 million. And cost, 34 cents or less per pound, 
market price; cost to the United States Government, $52 million. 
Thirty-six cents or less per pound, market price; cost to the United 
States Government, $14 million. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 3.—Cotton 





| | 
Average | Total 


| 








Bales Farms bales | average | Total pounds 
bales | 

DD ic nireieie canna ip ouaeadeetbse dekdan .--| 143,191 1 143, 191 | 71, 595, 500 
ee cticebaiennmineaReee Mane kes Fak bibnceaekneee teres 112, 474 2 224, 948 112, 474, 000 
Wanieslicrchiesaticabanan teu pan . acetate 93, 810 ‘ 279, 930 139, 965, 000 
Ricineben = Sikh th dexnhcnminewneiemins . . , o 4 302, 084 151, 042, 000 
iiseiiaianmaniannewdgtactpatiban sivas m d i 5 312, 605 156, 302, 500 
Raisccnadns aniniban: Z mina Aeirthe sawhene 50, 552 | 6 303, 312 151, 656, 000 
Deicnniekies dap aneesap da wa lscreteete ddednied wid 40, 062 7 280, 434 140, 217, 000 
ietiekibatchaeh eek ieaiiecglaidibaad ae ee ee atid 38, 836 | v 310, 688 155, 344, 000 
ie nacdencnnpeins dip nancacahok sede sadeueae wine ioe 25, 220 | y 226, 980 113, 490, 000 
De We Bbisncaccadsccunnes . i r Jediuren baa 47, 395 | 10144 | 497, 647 247, 823, 500 

Total pounds from 1 to 11 bales. “ ee Me aaks nae 1, 439, 909, 500 
ON sci nh os ase ee cme Sue ecsasccecsns eeees 43, 940 13 571, 220 285, 610, 000 
Ra dap oceans secede ale eidirvindk eomnie peilencn seen ee ee 42,718 17 | 726, 206 363, 103, 000 
oo ete gaphadahia ; at 25, 584 22 =| 562,848 | 281, 424, 000 

Total pounds from 12 to 24 bales______.__-- ; ESS. 2 nevkinthnca ie a 930, 137, 000 
I ae oe 26, 429 2914 779, 655 389, 827, 500 
| ee ee s cabiahaitidetcliaksa tube ieneerell 18, 832 42 790, 944 395, 427, 000 





TOTAL COST TO U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Bales Production | Subsidies Cost to 
(pounds) Government 
Cents 
ai deuilinscteah : 1, 439, 909, 500 S $115, 192, 760 
12 to 24..... iol <  etwiSe J 930, 137, 000 6 55, 808, 220 
Tt Rs a iinet ap new : cena 389, 827, 500 4 11, 593, 100 
a saci s ce ecient : ae ree 395, 427, 000 2 7, 909, 440 
Maximum cost... __- poked , igs ‘getae . “ . 190, 503, 520 


Market price plus subsidies 
Market price per pound is 


1 to 11 bales 12 to 24 bales 25 to 34 bales 35 to 49 bales 











Cents Cents 
Pe EE cece ease +4=33 +2=31 
eres: 5.5.5. 35 +3=33 +1=31 
31 cents. +2=33 
32 cents. _- +1=33 
33 cents ---- 
34 cents. ..._. ane 
35 cents ete ‘ 
SII sivas cnains tnsindtin cesar an 
Pr SS ncmesesn 
Cost to | Cost to 
Market price per pound: Government | Market price per pound—Continued Government 
SS 2 a a . $190, 503, 520 | 33 cents. ; ae : $76, 199, 120 
I incertae teteeane . -. 162, 949, 610 | 34 cents_--.- ; Seana 52, 498, 655 
Pe COE ocns oscs shawna .---- 131,396, 600 35 cents..... ; poaimenen, a ae 
eee 36 cents......... hitctvésbessda wae 


NOTE.— Paying subsidies on 500-pound bales to the cotton farmers: Farmers producing 0-11 bales receive 
up to 8 cents a pound to a 37-cent-per-pound limit; those producing 12-24 bales receive up to 6 cents a pound 
to a 35-cent-per-pound limit; those producing 25-34 bales receive up to 4 cents a pound to a 33-cent-per- 
pound limit; and those producing 35-49 bales receive up to 2 cents a pound to a 3l-cent-a-pound limit, with 
the Government paying up to a $700 limit on cotton and a $2,000 total limit on all Government programs 
per farm or farmer. 


Source: Agriculture census, 1954 tables. 





~ 
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Mrs. SIMMERMON. Page 6, table No. 83, shows the production in 
bushels of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, and soybeans; their com- 
bined totals; their total acres; and their average production and acres 
for the years 1941-55. It shows the bushels of corn about the same 
as the other five combined. Because of the fertility, we could not 
double our corn production if all these acres were planted to corn. 
these six grain crops use two-thirds of our crop acres. New fertilizers, 
hybrid seeds, chemicals, modern machinery, and so forth, have in- 
creased our total production very little. In 1955, we had the largest 
production on the smallest acreage with favorable weather and divert- 
ing the poor acres to sorghum. 

Table No. 5 shows the acreage, their total, and the combined 
acreage of the 6 grain crops, also, with sorghum and cotton added; 
1955 has 3 million less acres than average acres for our 6 grain crops, 
but, adding sorghum and cotton acres, we have average acres. The 
gain in acres of one crop is at the loss of acres to others. 

(Tables 4 and 5 referred to are as follows:) 


TABLE 4.—1941-—55 bushels produced, combined tolals 


[Totals in thousands] 





| Their pro- | Total 
Year Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Soy- duction | acres 
beans total | 
1941-45. ..... > 984, 580 2, 928, 642 1, 267, 222 331, 640 34, 344 170, 028 5, 720, 456 | 231, 067 
1946-50_._. . 1, 184, 749 3, 094, 663 | 1, 353, 850 280, 614 | 21,846 | 230, 107 6, 165, 829 235, 675 
1950. _ . .-| 1,019,344 | 3,074,914 | 1,369,199 303,772 | 21,403 | 299, 249 6, 087, 881 | 231, 504 
eet : 988, 161 2, 925, 758 1, 277, 647 257, 213 | 21,517 | 253,777 5, 724, 073 | 232,875 
1952_. 1, 306, 440 3, 291, 994 1, 217, 433 228, 168 | 16, 146 298, 838 6, 359, 020 | 231, 966 
cS aa 1, 173, 071 3, 896 1, 153,205 | 246,723 | 18,894 | 269, 169 6,070, 958 | 233, 515 
WE wxedinen 983,900 | 3, | 1,409, 601 | 379, 254 25,935 | 341,075 6, 197, 656 229, 412 
SES cwce ala 936, 761 3, 241, 536 | 1,499,282 | 400, 295 29, 675 | 371,106 6, 478, 658 | 228, 602 
Average - - 1, 072, 126 3, 103, 162 1, 318, 730 303, 460 | 23, 720 279, 669 6, 100, 906. 231, 827 
TABLE 5.—Acres seeded, planted, and in cultivation 
{Totals in thousands} 

Added 

Soy- Added | July! 

Year Wheat | Corn Oats | Barley| Rye | beans Total sorghum culti- 

| | planted | vated 

| cotton 

— — an es ae — ——EEEEe - = 

1941-45 average _...| 61,412 | 90,946 | 43, 698 15,823 | 5,279 | 13,908 231, 067 244,242 | 265, 406 
1946-50 average __..___| 76,686 | 85,811 | 44,117 12,130 | 3, 551 13, 380 235, 675 253,022 | 274,925 
1950.....- aan 71, 287 | 82,859 | 45, 044 13, 101 3, 664 | 15, 640 231, 504 | 247,559 | 266, 188 
Wess ...--.-.| 78, 524 | 83,275 | 41,015 | 10, 790 3, 616 | 15, 655 232, 875 247,903 | 276,098 
Sekewaed ..---.-| 78,645 | 82,230 | 42,341 | 9,190 | 3,186 | 16,374 | 231, 966 244, 255 271, 440 
1953_.............-..-.| 78,931 | 81,574 | 43,220 | 9,615 | 3,456 | 16,719 | 233,515 | 248,105 | 273,349 
1954....... -------| 62,539 | 82,185 | 46,898 | 14,740 | 4,178 | 18,872 | 229,412 | 249, 960 269, 751 
Pe aiedtieans 58,199 | 81,492 | 47,379 16, 348 5, 176 | 20,008 | 228, 602 252, 566 | 270, 072 
Average ..---| 70,778 | 83,796 | 44,214 | 12, 706 4,013 | 16,319 | 231, 827 248, 401 270, 904 


Mrs. SimmMerMON. Agriculture prices January 15, 1958, by Crop 
Re porting Board, United States Department of Agric ‘ulture, W ashing- 
ton, D. C., shows the following percentage of January 1958 parity 
prices: cotton, 72; corn, 54; wheat, 80; wool, 65. 

The United States farmers wool production is very short in compari- 
son to the United States needs yet the parity percentage is still around 
the level of cotton, corn, and wheat of which we have a large surplus. 
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Does supply and demand control the price? Three pounds of wool, 
in a wool suit, does farmer’s price of wool affect the retail price? 

Table 7: Number of farms, small and large in corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton. Acres under 50—if you moved only the corn farms under 50 
acres, this alone would move almost one-half of our farm population 
to where? 

Table 8: Farm cost and returns 1956 with comparisons: Family 
and commercial farms. The average gross income on the small delta 
farm is between $3,000 and $4,000. The average gross income on 
the large delta farm is from $66,000 to $77,000. 

This chart shows the small farmer far more efficient than the large 
commercial farmer. The small farmer has a net income from his 
gross dollar of 45 cents to 59 cents compared to the large farmer of 
30 cents to 37 cents. Would the urban people ever buy food cheaper 
from the large scale farmer? 

Which will make the better rural America? To have one farmer or 
corporation whose main incentive is to hire his help as cheaply as 
possible with machines to get more dollars to buy more land to get 
more dollars to buy more land, generally with very little interest in 
civic activities, or to have several young couples who love the soil 
get started in life on this same ground raising their families, having a 
personal interest in church, schools, and civic affairs? Besides charts 
show smaller farms can produce food cheaper than the large corpora- 
tions. 

Table No. 9: Income levels in 1955, the professional, technical, and 
kindred workers. The self-employed, the median income is $8,338, 
and salaried is $5,269. The managers, officials and proprietors, 
exclusive farm: The self-employed is $4,532 and the salaries is $5,712. 
And the farmers and farm managers: Median income is $1,283, the 
median income for year-round full-time workers from farming is 
$1,317. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


TABLE 6.— Wool 


United States} Imported for| Imported Total wool |United States 
Year total pro- | consumption | carpet wool imported | farmer price 
duction | per pound 


Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
pounds pounds pounds pounds | Cents 
1941-45 average -- Sy 428, 533 | 656, 076 100, 058 758, 132 40.3 
1946-50 average. .....-....-- 285, 289 466, 244 | 258, 679 720, 925 49.0 
BPR e iS ao<m awn i 249, 344 402, 033 | 315, 133 | 717, 166 62.1 
SSS nas chamoes aia _w 253, 991 430, 614 126, 149 556, 763 97.1 
1952_ sini ‘ a 266, 909 379, 677 165, 269 544, 946 54.1 
Es << munsigiduiaithien asses = 274, 458 260, 804 188, 046 448, 850 54.9 
1954_.__- Sat 279, 307 159, 580 144, 767 304, 347 53.2 
Pia cic thin axe eotiides 274, 970 169, 054 185, 958 355, 012 44.0 


Source: p. 344, Agriculture Statistics, 1956. 


TaBLE 7.—Number of farms, small and large, in corn, wheat, and cotton 


Acres 


: — ) 
Under 50 50 to 99 | 100 to 199 | 200 to 299 | 300 to 499 | 500 to 999 | 1,000 and 


| 
| 
| | over 





_——— —— — j — — aoe at ——EE ees 

Ra cakietesinons mate 750, 559 77, 377 52,104 | 21, 832 15, 953 | 6,111 | 1, 526 
Na hind nen atin sac 507,478 | 42, 897 21, 800 | 5, 833 3, 057 1, 139 | 273 
SIP sdsitind pa dasicccg<danannnal, ap eee 366,930 | 117,777 12, 640 3, 598 | OTE lnnecnucuae 





| | | | | 


1 §00 acres and up, 
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TABLE 8.—Farm cost and returns 1956 with comparisons: family and commercial 








farms 
Gross farm income Net farm income of dollar gross income 
Average a ee “| Ss 
| 1947-49| 1953 1954 1955 1956 1947-49 1953 | 1954 } 1955 1956 
s pein -intsiomminsinan centenarians til ed ae neath deel gcieesianeeinintiomnenniioedl ciiicdiatedal 
Delta small_-.___-- $3, 290 $4, 273 | $3, 399 | $4,070 | $3, 682 $0. 59 | $0. 49 ls $0.47 | $0.50 $0. 45 
Delta large scale.--| 66,686 | 77, 176 | 56, 687 | 69,126 | 61, 740 | 31 . 32 | . 30 | .37 . 34 





Source: From U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 176, June 1957, Agricultural Research 
Service, p. 31. 


TABLE 9.—IJncome levels in 1955 





| 
! 
{ 


| Professional, technical, | Managers, officials, 








| and kindred workers | and proprietors ex- 
cluding farm— | Farmers 
sa al eee ____| and farm 
4 } managers 
Self- | Salaried | Self- Salaried 
employed | employed 
Median income $8, 338 $5, 269 | $4, 532 $5, 712 | $1, 283 
Median income for year round full-time | | 
workers from farming... & | 1, 317 


Source: Money Income of Persons, p. 316, Statistical Abstract 1957. 


Mrs. SimmerMon. The self-employed and salaried have a set price. 
The farmers ask: ‘“‘What will you give me?” In this modern world 
of high economics and high intelligence, will we close our eyes to the 
farmers who are the most efficient group of our economy in giving 
our United States population a choice of a food table comparable to 
no other nation and ignore them when they only ask to be given an 
average price set on a par with the average nonfarmer instead of 
‘What’ll you give me?” 

March 1, 1958, the nonfarmers’ average income was $2.70 per hour 
and the factory workers’ average income $2.10 per hour compared to 
the farmers’ income of 69 cents per hour who asked ‘‘What’ll you 
give me?’”’ and who has an investment almost as large as all other 
businesses combined. It has been stated by some of our Government 
officials that ‘‘Farmers never had it so good” asin 1957. The farmers’ 
average cash net income from farming in 1957 was $1,472 while dur- 
ing the 5 years 1943-47 the average cash net income was $2,097 to 
$2,307. 

Farmers’ average income set on a par with the nonfarmers would 
give them a chance to plan their economy like the manufacturers, 
business, the salaried and urban workers. This’ would help offset 
today’s depression, help control those in the future, and save many 
present family farms. The young farmers whom we need for a con- 
tinued adequate and reasonable food and fiber supply could now start 
farming with a reasonable chance of success instead of being sold out 
as in the past few years. 

We suggest no governmental controls on farmers’ production be- 
cause their chance of success is very smal) until we learn how to 
control mother and human nature. A manufacturer can take a 
certain amount of materials with labor and machines and turn out 
a certain amount of durable and nondurable products. The farmer 
can plant or seed a crop and with Mother Nature his production can 
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be from zero to a surplus not needed. From a sow he may market 
zero to over a ton of hogs. Human nature can connive to make 
almost any controllable farm program a grievance. Prorating the 
surplus loss back to the producer is a definite method that the manu- 
facturer and business have used for years. 

The United States Treasury would have no loss from setting the 
farmers’ prices on a par with the nonfarmers average income because 
of the increase in revenue from the farmers, urban labor and business. 

With the farmers’ income set on a par with the other groups of our 
economy, we would have a more stable economy, new high levels of 
more employment, purchasing power, more and better homes, more 
jobs, more durable and nondurable products, better schools and roads, 
more leisure, more freedom and recreation. An abundance of agri- 
culture products is necessary for the continued prosperity of our 
Nation. 

Senator Proxmire (presiding). Thank you very much, Mrs. 
Simmermon, for a very interesting proposal. And I appreciate all 
the trouble you have gone to to present it in such a very comprehensive 
manner. 

Mrs. StmmMERMON. If you have questions, my husband would be 
glad to answer them. 

Senator Proxmire. No. I apologize for the fact that I am the only 
Senator here, but the other Senators, as I am sure you understand, 
are busy with other committees and on business. What you have s: aid 
will be printed, of course, in the hearings and they will have a chance 
to review what you said and consider it. 

{ want to thank you very much for appearing. 

Mrs. Simmermon. And my daughter has a statement she would like 
to make. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RAMONA THOMPSON, SOUTH CHARLESTON, 
OHIO 


Mrs. THompson. I am a dairy farmer’s wife. Our work days are 
generally from 5 a. m. to 8 p. m. and later. My husband works 
around 100 hours a week and I help him by hauling the feed to town to 
be ground, getting repairs, driving the tractor, cooking for the extra 
help we have to have, keeping books, and 101 other farm duties besides 
caring for our two little boys. Our income in 1957 was $1,514. 

We love the country and our investment is in our dairy which my 
husband built up from boyhood. But unless we get an increase in our 
income, we cannot continue in the dairy business much longer. What 
other business can the farmer move to with so much unemployed in 
the cities? 

Senator Proxmrre. Thank you very much. 

This concludes the hearings for today. 

I want to thank you again, the whole family, for appearing. 

The committee will resume ‘hearings at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the hearings recessed to W ednesday, 
May 28, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958 


UnrTrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Eastland, Symington, 
Talmadge, Proxmire, Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, 
and Schoeppel. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

Senator Stennis, I understand you have a statement to make? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you and your committee here today. 

I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I come here 
to state a cotton problem. I am not proposing any particular bill, nor 
opposing any particular bill. At the same time, I know it is a problem 
that the chairman and perhaps every member of this committee is 
familiar with. It cannot be overemphasized. And I want to say in 
the beginning that I do not know of any proposal that provides the 
complete answer to this problem. There are a lot of good attempts 
to answer it and a lot of good minds working on it. 

But I think when it is all said and done, Mr. Chairman, we ought 
not to start with the idea that we cannot do this, or we cannot do 
that. We say that Mr. Benson is against that, or the President 
won’t sign that—let’s get at the bottom of this problem, and then let’s 
see what we can do about it. 

There is a great deal in missionary work. If we can convince 
people who do not live in the South, or the cotton area, what a problem 
we have, we can get their support on these matters. I believe if the 
President of the United States has the problem presented to him in 
a forceful way, as to the bare economy of this thing, that he would 
be greatly impressed with it. 

Now | do not know if I have ever had any more discouraging 
experience than I have had in the last week sitting in closed hearings 
of the Armed Services Committee where there is posed all the economic 
and military problems, and unless areas of the world—Indochina, the 
Middle East, and we are being called on in one way or another to 
shore them up militarily and economically and politically. I am 
discouraged with what I learned, and then I come back to our own area, 
of our own country, our own people, these small farmers—and [ am 


ower 
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not talking about just the 3 and 4 acre men, but the 10, 15, 20, 
acre cotton men—and I see the tragic operation of this present law. 
Unless something is done it will shear him down and whittle him 
down further next year. That is a double dose that I have had in 
the last 10 days, and I tell you right now, Mr. Chairman, that it 
certainly convinces me that we are not going to make any headw ay 
in world affairs or national affairs, or any other affairs unless we give 
some attention to taking care of our own people on these economic 
matters, permitting them to have a better chance to use their own 
resources, use their own land. So I say, there is a lot that Congress 
can do toward convincing people in the Congress, outside of our 
cotton areas, just what a problem we have. 

I think that on the cotton acreage we ought to start, as an irreducible 
minimum, with the 1958 acreage. If we do not do that, there is going 
to be a further reduction of about 20 percent at the minimum, as [ 
understand. 

In this country we have already had approximately 40 percent re- 
duction since 1953, which has been sheared down, whittled down to 
where, in 1958, over 84.6 percent of all the cotton farmers in Missis- 
sippi had allotments of less than 15 acres, and 93 percent had acreage 
allotments of less than 30. 

Now when you go to reducing that large a percent of your producers 
and then an additional 20 percent reduction scheduled for 1959, that 
is where I say we have already passed the irreducible minimum, and 
are just paring them down to where they do not have a chance to 
survive economically. And a lot of them are not going to survive 
anyway. 

The CHarrMANn. Well, sir 

Senator Stennis. This is no panacea that I am asking for them. 

Pardon me; just let me finish my point. 

And it may be necessary to yield some on price support in our 
efforts to prevent further acreage reductions. I would certainly take 
that, if it is necessary, if that is the judgment of the committee and 
others that work on it, as a necessary part of the pattern of the 
acreage. 

I realize you have this competition question, you have to hold and 
expand markets, or otherwise you would be out of business. 

Excuse me, Mr. C hairman, you had a question? I wanted to make 
that second point because it went with the first. 

The CHarrMan. I was going to call attention to the fact—I am 
sure you know about it—that this committee has gone on record twice 
this year in maintaining this minimum acreage that you speak of. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

The CHarrMANn. One of the measures was passed by the Congress 
and, of course, vetoed by the President, and the second one is on the 
calendar. It was sponsored by Senator Talmadge. It is there as we 
reported it. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, I know that. And it is well to bring that 
up now. 

I am appealing to the committee to hold to that position of the 
minimum acreage—and I mean the 1958 acreage—as a starting point 
on acreage. And, if necessary, why I would be among those who 
would support this idea of a lessened price level support in order to 
hold acreage. 
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The CHarRMAN. You mean an optional basis? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, if some optional basis is worked out that is 
really fair and equitable, I would be glad to support that. 

I do not want it to be said to the little fellow, ‘“You get 90 percent 
if you let the law go on and operate on you and reduce your acreage,” 
when in fact he is going to get almost 90 percent anyway in 1959 
under the operation of the present price-support program. 

So, if anything is going to be done that he can call an option or 
choice, you certainly have to go as far as to protect him from acreage 
loss in 1959. 

Now, gentlemen, after all, this is primarily a social problem. After 
all is said and done, there is no more reason why cotton should have a 
price support than many other things—many other segments of our 
economy—if it is not involved in a social problem. 

So I think we have to keep our mind on the real purpose of it—that 
it is a marketing act, and also that there is a social problem involved. 

Now I am not trying to underwrite any so-called inefficient farmer 
and keep him in business. That is not the purpose. There are lots 
of them that are going out. In the first place, I do not want to see 
them legislated out—literally run off their farms through legislation. 

And in the next place, there are a whole lot of these small operators 
who can live on the farm, and grow some cotton, and grow some 
other things, or there is someone in the family has a factory job, 
thereby setting up the strongest kind of an economy, a balanced 
economy for the family, for the community ,and for the Nation. 

I am not saying that I have the answer; I do not think there is any 
complete answer, but I plead with you gentlemen to continue to 
stand for him—for this ac reage not being reduced any further than the 
1958 level. And I believe that we can get a bill passed, and get it 
understood, that will meet these basic principles. 

I am not willing to say that bureauracy is so strong or that the 
legislative branch is so weak that something cannot be done about 
this problem. And I thank the committee for what they have done 
in the past in trying to work out a better program. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. I know the Senator from Mississippi and how he 
feels toward all of agriculture, not only cotton. But naturally 
cotton down there is close to his heart, and close to mine. 

A few short years ago we had 27 million acres around to plant. 
Now during this past year you will find it has gone on down and we 
have about: 17% million. And then the soil bank came out of that. 
If we do not do something by the next year, it is going to be cut to 
around 14 million, it looks like. 

Now, then, with that cut you can readily see what it is doing to 
the economy, everything that touches the cotton farmer, and the same 
thing is true with other producers. 

And that being so, you go through the country, my country, and 
you see stores closed down, country stores, you see cotton gins closed, 
vou see people who have been employed not employed now, and that 
is the reason our unemployment grows. I think you will agree with 
me in that. 

A great many of them have gone to town, but they could not find 
a job. And if they found a job, they took someone else’s job, so it 
is a far-reaching thing when you cut so much. 
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I will agree, we must not let it be cut any more than it is this year. 

Senator Srennis. May I add this point, too, Mr. Chairman? 

This small farm provision, the 4 acres or less was sponsored by the 
committee 2 years ago. It has been law, and it just goes out now by 
operation of law. You have had it in your other bills, and it has 
justified itself. I know it was examined by the Farm Bureau in 
Mississippi, and weighed, and they resolved in favor of its continua- 
tion last fall. I think everyone who has really examined it, realizing 
the problems involved, has favored it. I hope that every bill that 
you come out with will certainly have that provision in it. 

And since Senator Thye has come in, and I appreciate his very fine 
work over on the Appropriations Committee where he looks after 
agriculture so well, and I am not raising this on a subject matter basis. 
Senator Thye, I have been pleading here for cotton acreage to be held 
at its present level, that no one has a reduction, even if the price sup- 
port has to be lowered, and I looked up the facts with reference to your 
wheat and found that you already have a provision in the law which 
holds the national wheat acreage allotment at a minimum of 55 
million acres. If you did not have it frozen, in 1957, according to my 
figures, you would have been down to about 12.4 million acres, which 
you could not have stood, and in 1958, down to 23 million acres, which 
you could not have stood. So it has gotten to where we are in a simi- 
lar situation. We have to have some kind of a floor, irreducible 
minimum, somewhere, and I think that cotton has almost 
gone beyond that point. 

Senator Toys. Mr. Chairman, if | may be recognized 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuy. Inasmuch as the Senator from Mississippi made 
mention of my name, I was a delegate from the United States Senate 
to the World Health Conference, the first one held in the United 
States, and it was held in Minneapolis, Minn. I just returned from 
there late last night. That is one reason I was not present in the 
Agriculture Committee room during these past 2 days in hearing. 

I feel strongly on this agricultural question, that we need to open 
up European markets. At this World Health Conference at Minneap- 
olis, I talked with the delegations from Pakistan, India, Indochina, 
and they could not say enough good things about the relief that they 
have received from the United States agriculture, from our surplus 
stocks, in wheat, oils, butter oils, and fibers. They said “Nothing 
will lift our children out of the danger of disease faster than that of 
a normal, nutritive diet’. They impressed me tremendously with 
those statements ‘“That your surpluses are aiding us to properly feed 
and cloth our children.”’ 

So we need to go further in finding ways of disposing of our surplus 
in the areas where there is a deficit, and our surplus in that manner 
will be good. 

Senator TaumapGr. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

The CHatrMan. Senator Talmadge. 

Senator TatmapGe. I would like to say I heard only a portion of the 
distinguished Senator’s statement. 

He is, I believe, the author of the present law which expires this 
vear. IT want to congratulate the Senator from Mississippi on his 
interest not only in cotton farmers but also in all farmers throughout 
the Nation. He is recognized as being one of the Senate’s foremost 
authorities on cotton. 
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The situation in Mississippi which the Senator pointed out is also 
true in my State of Georgia where 83.6 percent of the cotton farmers 
have allotments of less than 15 acres. That amounts, in dollars, to 
approximately $1,500 a year. The Senator from Mississippi well 
knows that it is difficult for a person even to exist on so small a cash 
income; and should his acreage be reduced 22.3 percent—which I 
believe the Secretary of Agric ulture is talking about doing—the result 
would be to drive thousands more farmers off the farms in Mississippi, 
Georgia, and other Southeastern States. Would that not be the case, 
Senator? 

Senator STENNIs. That is correct. 

Senator TaLtmMapGe. In Georgia 41.5 percent of the cotton farmers 
have allotments of 5 acres or less. That amounts in dollars to ap- 
proximately $450 per year. Should that acreage be further reduced 
it would put those farmers out of business, would it not, Senator? 

Senator STENNIs. That is correct. 

Senator TatmMapGe. And is it not also true that the unemployment 
compensation legislation presently being discussed by the Senate 
involves more dollars per year than the income from cotton allotments 
which the Senator from Mississippi seeks? 

Senator Stennis. That is correct. 

Senator Tatmaper. Now the Senator from Mississippi also well 
knows, does he not, that each time we reduce the cotton acreage in 
America it is increased overseas? 

Senator STENNis. Yés, that is correct. 

Senator TALMADGE. Overseas cotton production now totals approx- 
imately 28 million acres, does it not? 

Senator SreENNis. Yes, that is the approximate figure. 

Senator TALMADGE. Twenty years ago that figure was approxi- 
mately 20 million acres which certainly indicates that each time we 
reduce the acreage in America, it is increased overseas and that we 
merely are getting out of the cotton business while other countries 
are getting into it. 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, the Senator is so correct, and I appreciate 
his remarks. He knows this problem as it is in the terms of the 
economics, and the home problem, folks on the home front. 

Now it is said to me sometimes, Senator Talmadge, ‘‘Let them get 
a job in the factory.’”’ Well, there is no factory, not enough for all 
of them. 

Senator TanMapGr. Many of those who did go to factories are 
now unemployed, are they not? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. We are making some improvement in the 
cotton area on those factors, but it is slow at best. And I tell you, 
when you have a man that is an economic unit of his own, even though 
he might not be altogether as efficient as he should be, you better 
keep him there and let him continue to row his boat even though it is 
little and wobbly. 

Senator TatmMapGe. He, at least, can live and not have to look to 
the Government for unemployment compensation. 

Senator Stennis. He usually makes a good citizen. I remember 
the famous remark that one of the rulers of France gave when the 
people asked for bread. He said, ‘“‘Let them eat cake,’ and France 
is still, even to this minute, unsettled. 
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Senator Jonnston. There is one other thing that I think the 
Senator knows, too, that we are pretty close to the margin of reducing 
cotton in the United States, that is, good cotton sufficient to even run 
our mills here with the type cotton that they want; isn’t that true? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. That has been the problem that has been 
brought out here at this table this year. 

Well, if the Senator will excuse me, I thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Shuman. Mr. Shuman, I notice you have 
several people you are going to call upon to assist you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. SHUMAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Mr. Randolph, 
vice president of the American Farm Bureau, here with me, and we 
have several other State presidents I would like to introduce: Boswell 
Stevens, president of Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. 
Reuben Anderson, president of the Wyoming Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion—both of these gentlemen are on the Board of Directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—Mr. W. I. Boone, president of 
the Kansas Farm Bureau and also a member of the board; Mr. L. L. 
Lovell, president of the Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. John 
P. Duncan, Jr., president of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation 

Senator TatmapGe. John will you stand up? John Duncan is a 
warm friend of mine of many years standing. He succeeded H. L. 
Wingate as president of the Georgia Farm Bureau and he is doing an 
outstanding job for the farmers of my State. 

Senator Jounston. Let me say if he is just half as good as Mr. 
Wingate was, he will be perfect. 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. W. B. McAllister, president of the New Mexico 
Farm and Livestock Bureau. 

The CHarrMan. All right. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, I want to say good morning to 
Mr. Shuman, and also to bring to you a message from Mr. Meyers, 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau. Mr. Meyers and I had a 
conference in Minneapolis yesterday morning and we discussed farm 
legislation. 

Senator TaumMapGE. We also have with us Mr. William Lanier from 
Metter, Ga., in Candler County, who is serving a first term as member 
of the General Assembly of Georgia. He is chairman of the house 
committee on agriculture, an outstanding farmer in his own right, 
and very vitally interested in farm problems of the people of our 
Nation. 

The CHarrMan. We are glad to have you, Mr. Lanier. 

All right, proceed sir. 

Mr. Suuman. | will read a very brief statement, and an analysis 
of the bill which we have presented. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates this opportunity 
to present in detail our proposals for legislation with respect to cotton 
and feed grains. In addition, we should like to indicate our interest 
in finding a solution to some of the problems confronting rice pro- 


ducers and some preliminary thinking on our part with respect to this 
matter. 
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Also, we would like to express our appreciation to this committee 
for expediting the consideration of other important matters relating 
to agriculture and your willingness to conduct these hearings. We 
believe the procedure you have followed, and are pursuing currently, 
is much more likely to serve the real interests of farmers than that of 
the so-called omnibus bill approach. 


We have already presented general statements to this committee 
with regard to feed grains and cotton. We thought it would be the 
best utilization of your time at this hearing for us to present a section 
by section analysis of the proposals contained in the attached bill. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shuman, you mentioned rice here. Was any 
agreement reached by the rice producers of the various States? 

Mr. SHuman. No, there was a rice meeting that we held in the 
last couple of weeks where considerable discussion was held and some 
areas of agreement reached. However, we have not had the oppor- 
tunity to bring the suggestions to the attention of our board of direc- 
tors, which meets on June 9, and where we will endeavor to reconcile 
the recommendations of this rice conference with our policy resolu- 
tions and make some recommendation back. 


The CuarrMan. I hope that you can have it soon so that we can 
consider it in connection with cotton and feed grains. 


Mr. SHuman. We will certainly do everything we can to get our 
position clarified. 

The Cuarrman. Very good. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAM FOR RicE aS APPROVED BY AMERICAN Farm BuREAU FEDERATION 
Boarp or Drrectors MEETING IN Cuicaao, IuL., JUNE 10, 1958 


In the Interest of developing a price-support-adjustment program which will 
help ricegrowers and the rice industry to get on to a sound economic footing, we 
recommend the following five-point program: 

1. In order to make a gradual transition to a price-support plan which will 
protect ricegrowers without stimulating overproduction, by automatically adjust- 
ing the support level to constantly changing supply and demand conditions, we 
recommend (a) that the 1959 support level be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture within the range of 75 to 90 percent of parity in accordance with the 
factors specified in section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 as amended; 
(b) that the 1960 support level be determined by the Secretary within the range of 
70 to 90 percent of parity in accordance with the factors specified in section 401 
(b); and (c) that the support level for 1961 and subsequent years be set at 99 
percent of the preceding 3-year average farm price for rice, but not less than 
$4 per hundredweight for 1961 and 1962. 


Note.—The estimated farm price of rice during the last 3 years has averaged 24 cents per hundredweight 
above the support level. Assuming that this continues to be the case, and using the present parity price 
as a basis for calculations, the above recommendations would yield results about as follows: 


Support level |Support price} Farm price 





| Per hundred- Per hundred- 
weight weight 


1958, estimated... 75 percent of parity___- ; $4. 48 $4. 72 
1959, projected __ OS ke P 4. 48 | 4. 72 
1960, projected __ | 70 percent of parity._..-- —_ 4.18 4.42 
1961, projected -- | 90 percent of 3-year average__- 4.21 4.45 











2. In preparation for the price-support program proposed for 1961, we recom- 
mend that the Secretary of Agriculture develop and initiate means for improving 
the accuracy of the monthly farm prices which are now used in computing parity 
and support prices for rice. 


26788—58—pt. 1——-7 
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3. In order to reduce dependence on the support price by strengthening the 
market price for rice, we recommend that the price at which the CCC is permitted 
to sell rice for unrestricted use be raised from 105 to 110 percent of the support 
price. 

4. As a permanent program we recommend that the national acreage allotment 
for rice be the acreage necessary to supply estimated domestic consumption and 
exports from current commercial stocks; however, if the above proposals on price 
support are adopted, we will support a continuation of the present minimum 
allotment of 1.6 million acres through 1960. 


5. We further recommend a continuing effort to expand rice exports through 
practical programs, but with increased emphasis on the use of private trade 
channels and the expansion of dollar exports. 

Mr. Suuman. All right, the analysis of this bill, which is attached, 
the last part of the group of papers here 

The CuHarrMaNn. Is that a duplicate of the bill that was introduced 
by the House? 

Mr. Suuman. I believe it is essentially the same. There have been 
some changes in the original House bill, but this is essentially the same 
bill. 

The CuarrMAN. That is the one we have before us now? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. The House bill. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes. 

A brief summary of the provisions of the bill follows: 

It provides for price support and production adjustment for upland 
cotton, extra-long-staple cotton, corn, and other feed grains. 

First, in the case of upland cotton, a transitional price-support and 
production-adjustment program is provided for 1959 and 1960 based 
upon the individual choice of farmers which blends into the permanent 
program beginning in 1961. 

The transitional program for 1959 provides for a choice by 
individual farmers between— 

A. Price support as provided by current law (this is 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, depending upon supply) and acreage allotments as provided 
by current law (currently estimated at 14.2 million acres), or 

Senator Taumapae. Mr. Chairman, will Mr. Shuman yield at that 
point? 

Now, with reference to provision A, if a farmer elected to continue 
present acreage and price supports, would his acreage be predicated 
on the present minimum allotment of 17% million acres or would it 
revert to 14.2 million acres? 

Mr. Suuman. No; if he elected to have the benefits of the present 
program, it would of course follow the acreage allotment. If he 
wanted more acreage, he would take the second choice, B, which is 
the price support of 15 parity percentage points below choice A, with 
a 40 percent increase in acreage above choice A. 

Senator TALMADGE. Under that point then—and, I believe, you 
heard the statement of Senator Stennis—would not small farmers 
who have less than 15 acres have to take a reduction of more than 22 
percent in their cotton allotments? 

Mr. SHuman. No; they would have a choice. They could have a 
40 percent increase, if they wanted to take the—— 

Senator Tatmapae. I am referring to an election on their part to 
take the high price supports. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I think it is quite obvious, especially in view 
of the statement of Senator Stennis, that the time has come when we 
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have to decide whether we want to maintain price, or have a more 
reasonable acreage. So the choice is here. They have freedom of 
choice: They could continue to have the price support and follow the 
acreage cuts, or they could have an increased acreage. 

Senator TatmapGe. The effect of that then, Mr. Shuman, would be 
all but to wipe out the majority of small cotton farmers in my State. 

Mr. SHuman. No; I do not believe so, Senator. I believe they 
would take the second choice. Actually, the ones who have been cut 
so severely and hurt so much have been the small ones under the 
present legislation, and I think they would take this choice B. 

Senator TatmapGe. That is the alternative which would give them 
an increase of 40 percent in acreage? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

Senator TatmMapce. And would also bring them 15 parity percent- 
age points below the present price supports? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, I would think most of them. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ranpvoupu. No. 

Mr. Suuman. No, that is not correct. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. No, it would be 15 percent below what the price 
support would be in 1959. 

Senator TauMapGe. All right, let’s take an example, if you do not 
mind doing a little computation, because I want to make the record 
abundantly clear on this point. Let’s take the case of the small 
cotton farmer now—and 41.5 percent of them in Georgia have an 
allotment of 5 acres or less and receive, in dollars, about $450 for their 
cotton crops annually. Would you mind computing and putting in 
the record what such a farmer would receive for his cotton crop under 
each of these proposed plans? 

Mr. Suuman. We will be glad to try to figure it out. 

Senator TatmMapar. Give him 350 pounds blend cotton per acre 
which, I believe, is about the national average. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpn. It should be pointed out ‘this 14.2 million acres is 
the currently estimated allotment for 1959 under existing law. This 
again is subject to being corrected or changed, so you have to assume 
some things. 

We would be glad to try to figure that out for the record. 

Senator Taumapce. I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if those 
figures would be placed in the record. 

Senator Jonnston. I would also like to have it on a 15-acre, too. 
You ought to have that up to 15. 

Senator TaLmMapDGE. I would like the same thing. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. We will attempt to supply an answer. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Comparison of gross returns based on a 1957 support price for Middling 1-inch 
of 32.21 cents; a 1958 loan rate of 83 percent of parity; and a 1959 Coe rate of 


= or - percent of parity for choice A and 15 parity points below choice A for 
choice 





—KKLKL— nner 





Year Base acreage Gross 
allotment returns 

ee hada teens Gypalis sims atria casas. Be, 4 5 $565. 43 
10 1, 130. 85 

15 1, 696. 28 

iE odes sanabubiticnbdids ase $vebs dee delanthas bd a 5 629. 13 
10 1, 258. 25 

15 1, 887. 38 
Settles srs esesepessesesnsansssty 


] Choice A Choice B 


Acreage | 85 percent | 90 percent Acreage | 70 percent | 75 percent 








RR nccccctsenbtenntnanitned | 4.05 $538. 65 $567. 00 5. 67 $635. 04 $674. 73 
8. 10 1, 077. 30 1, 134. 00 11. 34 1, 270. 08 1, 349. 46 
12.15 1, 653. 95 1, 741. 00 17.01 1, 905. 12 2, 024. 19 

ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Final support rate for 1958 will be 83 percent of parity. (Preliminary support 
is 81 percent.) Loan rate for 1959 will be 85 or 90 percent of parity for choice A 
and 70 or 75 percent of parity for choice B. 
® 2. Parity for final price-support calculations in 1958 will be 38.68 cents per 
pound (current parity) and for 1959 it will be 40 cents. 

3. Discount for Middling %-inch below Middling 1 inch will be 400 points in 
1959. For 1958 it is 385 points. 

4. Acreage allotments in 1959 for farmers electing choice A are reduced in the 
same proportion that a national allotment of 14.2 million acres is to a national 
allotment of 17.6 million acres. Farmers electing choice B receive a 40 percent 
increase in acreage. 

5. Harvested yields are 350 pounds to the acre. 

Notse.—Returns under choice B would be 10 percent more if returns were based 
on CCC sales price of 110 percent of the choice B loan. This would seem to be a 
reasonable expectation since the market is expected to be about equal to the 
CCC minimum sales price. 

The CuarrMan. We can take the case of, let’s say, a farmer who 
has 4 acres, and he is reduced 23 percent. That would mean in the 
neighborhood of 3 acres that he would have left. Forty percent of 
that would be 1.2. In other words, he could get an increase in acres 
of 1.2 acres, which would give him a total of 4.2 acres at 15 points 
less price support. Is that right? 

Mr. Suuman. I believe that is substantially right—that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would there be-any objections, in carrying out the 
views of the Farm Bureau, by letting the choice be made on the basis 
of his minimum acres that Senator Stennis and Senator Talmadge 
have been talking about? 

Mr. SHuman. We have never discussed our position—Our position 
would be just the way it is here in the bill, because we have spent 
an awful lot of time on working out these details. 

Senator JoHnston. Don’t you think you ought to figure a little bit 
there? You have people here who have been growing cotton his- 
torically for hundreds of years, ever since it was started, in the small 
sections where they grow the small acres, and they are getting away 
from it to large acreage in different sections. But you are just breaking 
up the way of life in some of the States in this Nation. 
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Mr. Suuman. Actually, the thing that has really broken up the 
way of life has been the acreage control and the price fixing law that 
we have had, which has, as was well pointed out by Senator Tal- 
madge, reduced the allocation of the right to produce to a place where 
many folks cannot make a living. 

Senator TaLMApGE. Will Mr. Shuman yield? 

What is the objection to letting them have this election predicated 
on the present allotment law? 

Mr. Suuman. I will ask Mr. Randolph to make a statement on this. 

Mr. Ranpo.pu. This is a choice plan here, and the law now pro- 
vides that this allotment would be approximately 14.2 million acres. 
That is in the present law, it has not been changed. And that would 
be in effect in 1959 unless 

Senator TatmapeEr. That is not the present law, but will be the 
law in 1959 at the expiration of the present law? 

Mr. Ranpvoupu. Yes; that will be the effect of the present law in 
1959. 

Senator TatmapGr. That is correct. 

Mr. Ranvoupn. Now the proposition that we are making here 

Senator JoHnston. May I interrupt there, too? It is the law, and 
would not be the law if the bill that passed the House and the Senate 
had the sentiment felt in the House and the Senate—it would not be 
reduced. 

Senator TatmapGe. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. The sentiment may be that way, but the facts 
are that the acreage would be reduced drastically and unfortunately 
unless Congress takes some action. 

Now then to proceed, this substantially does what Senator Stennis 
was advocating, as I understood it. If you take a lower price support, 
then all farmers, small and large, would get a 40 percent increase in 
acreage. It is impossible to make an estimate of what the price 
support under each condition would be, but at least we have made 
a stab at it, and a good guess, I would say. The A man, at 1959 
price support, would probably be about 37 cents a pound, and B 
man about 31 cents. I am rounding those figures. 

Senator TatmapDGeE. That is 31 cents for the man who elects choice 
B and 37 cents for the man who elects choice A? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Very rough guess. That is about what we think 
it would be, or what our economist thinks. And I do not see any 
reason to disagree with him. I personally had figured the B man 
would be 32 cents, but then this is a more expert figure, I guess you 
would say. 

Senator Eastianp. All right, the man took 37 cents. That 
cotton would be sold at what price? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. That cotton, of course, would go in a loan, 
Senator 

Senator Eastianp. Correct. 

Mr. Ranpoureu. And then could be sold, I believe we provide, 
during the period of not more than 90 days. It would be sold on the 
market. 

Senator EastLanp. At what price? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Well, at 110 percent of the lowest support price. 
Now actually for the B man, the market price of cotton solid be 
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— between 110 percent of the lower level, and the higher 
evel. 

Senator Easttanp. Well the market for the B man would be higher 
than 31 cents a pound; is that correct? 

Mr. Ranpo.pu. In my opinion that is certainly correct. Because 
you have your release at 110 percent of the lower level for 1959. That 
release rate applies, to the two transitional years, 1959 and 1960. 

Senator Eastnanp. What would 110 percent of B’s support price 
be at a cent a pound? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. It would be about 34 cents. 

Senator Eastianp. All right, then, the market for the B man would 
be between 31 cents and 34 cents, is that correct? 

Mr. Suuman. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Ranvotpu. I think that is a good guess, Senator. I think that 
is correct; yes. 

The CHartrMAN. What would happen to the cotton after it is put in 
there if it cannot be sold at 110 percent? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. It would be held there if it could not be sold at 
110 percent. 

The CHarrmMan. How long, indefinitely? 

Senator JoHnsToN. In storage? 

Mr. Suman. Well, they are supposed to sell it within 90 days. I 
think it could be sold. 

The CuarrMan. But assuming it cannot be sold at 31 cents a 
pound? 

Mr. Ranporpu. If you can’t sell it, I guess you just keep it there. 
I do not know, the bill may need to cover that point. 

The CuarrMan. How much would the farmer get? 

Mr. Ranpoups. We had no intention but what it could be sold. 
We could be wrong. 

The CHarrmMan. How much would the farmer get on a loan, what 
percentage of parity? 

Mr. RanpoupH. On a loan? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Well, the A man, we estimated he would get about 
85 percent of the parity price; and the B man about 15 below that, 
which would be 70. That is the price support, that is the loan now. 
That would not be 

The CHarrMan. That is on the curtailed acres? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Sir? 

The CHarrMaNn. That is on the reduced acres? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Well, one of them is on the reduced acres, 85, and 
the other one is on the increased acres. 

The Cuarrman. What I mean by reduced acres, he would have to 
take from a smaller national acreage allotment than now prevails? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Well, yes, the national acreage allotment for the 
A man would be as the law provides for in 1959, and it has been esti- 
mated to be 

The CHarrMAN, 14.2? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes; that is right. 

The CHarrmMan. And that would also apply, of course, to the B 
man? 

Mr. Ranpoupx. No, the B man would get 

The CHarkMAN. I mean his acreage allotment, because he gets, as 
I understand, his acreage allotment plus 40 percent? 
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Mr. Ranvotpu. That is right, he gets his acreage allotment out 
of this 14.2 plus 40 percent. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CHarrMan. I understand. 

Senator Jonnston. I believe your B would have a larger percentage 
of acres, is that right? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. How much more? 

Mr. SHuman. 40 percent. 

Senator Jounston. Now then in future how are you going to 
handle it in regard to your historical acreage? Next year, if he did 
not go to 

Mr. Suuman. We cover this point here just a little later on in this 
discussion, but actually we are going to propose that we not con- 
sider this ‘increased acreage in the revision of acreage allotments for 
price support purposes. 

Maybe I better read on here a little and get some more points. 

The CHatrMAN. Proceed. I am sorry to interrupt you. 

Mr. SHuman. That is all right. 

2. The transitional program for 1960 also provides a choice by 
individual farmers between—you see, what we just read was the 
transitional program for 1959. Now 1960, it would provide a choice 
between a price support and acreage allotment as provided by cur- 
rent law of, B, price support based on 90 percent of the average 
market price, using the 14 designated spot markets, with a 40 per- 
cent increase in acreage above choice A—but the support price 
would not be less than 85 percent of choice A for 1960. 

3. The permanent program for 1961 and thereafter provides for— 

A. Price support based on 90 percent of the immediately 
preceding 3 years’ average market price as reported on the 
designated (14 by USDA at this time) spot cotton markets 
(base grade 1-inch Middling); and 

B. Acreage allotments adequate to take care of domestic 
consumption, plus exports, plus an adequate amount for workin 
stocks in trade channels, minus the amount of cotton remove 
from CCC to finance the export subsidy program. 

4. Additional acreage in 1959 and 1960 would not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, and farm acreage 
allotments. 

a is the point the Senator raised. 

Loans of farmers selecting choice A with higher support and 
ivan acreage would mature in not more than 90 days. 

6. The minimum sales price of CCC for both domestic and foreign 
sales— 

A. In 1959 and 1960 would be 10 percent above the lower 
level of price support; and 

B. In 1961 and thereafter, it would be 15 percent above the 
current support price—that is the price Mr. Randolph was 
mentioning. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shuman, under 5, “Loans of farmers selecting 
choice A with higher support and lower act ‘eage would mature in not 
more than 90 days”: Now would that mean that at the end of 90 
days the farmer would lose his right to redeem, or would it go into 
Government hands? 

Mr. Suuman. It would go into Government hands, as I under- 
stand this provision. 
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The CHarrMan. Government hands? 

Mr. SHumAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpoutpn. May I say a word there? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Obviously, the purpose for that is to keep this 
cotton—for the 90 days—is to keep the cotton from coming on the 
market while the farmers are selling their crop. And it certainly would 
be January or later. 

The CHarrMan. Don’t you think that 90 days is a rather short 
period of time? 

Mr. Ranpo.tpu. No, sir. I think it is about the right period because 
after the Government took over cotton it would be quite some time 
before they would be able to catalog it, I believe they call it, process 
it or something, and be able to sell it. Some people think that is too 
long a period. That is the one we arrived at by just a matter 
of judgment. It may be a little too long, it may be a little too short. 

The CuarrmMan. That may be true for all cotton that is not gathered, 
let’s say, up to July 31. You start gathering cotton in southern Texas 
in mid-June. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. There is nothing sacred about the 90 days. The 
principle is that we would like to hold this cotton until the farmers 
have a chance to market their own without the adverse effect on the 
market of this cotton being sold by the Government. 

The CuarrMan. Well, if you put it 90 days after a certain period, to 
be sure that all the cotton will be gathered, I believe you would 
accomplish your end. 

Mr. Suuman. This may be one of the points that needs some refine- 
ments. Certainly we would not argue too much. 

The CuartrMan. I make the suggestion, if that is your purpose. 

Senator TatmapGe. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Shuman yield at 
this point? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator TatmapGeE. As I understand it, under plan B cotton would 
be offered at 110 percent of cost price, which would be about 33 cents? 

Mr. SHuman. Well, in reading this point 6: The minimum sales 
price of CCC for both domestic and foreign sales would be A in 1959 
and 1960 would be 10 percent above the lower level of price support, 
and B in 1961 and thereafter, it would be 15 percent above the current 
support price. The lower level price support in plan B, it would be 
10 percent for 1959 and 1960. And thereafter it would be 15 percent 
above the current support price because in 1961 and thereafter it 
would be on this 3-year market average, and there would only be one 
level price support. 

Senator TatmMapGre. Why is it necessary to release that cotton at 
110 instead of, say, 105 percent? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, the 110, again, is a matter of judgment. We 
had a number of cotton meetings with leaders from the cotton States 
to dicuss what the release level should be, and again there is nothing 

erhaps sacred about it—it is their best judgment; 110 was the best 
lov they could come to. 

Senator TatmapGce. Would that not have the effect of holding the 
price umbrella over the man who receives 40 percent additional cotton 
acreage? 

Mr. SHumMAN. What do you think on that, Walter? 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. That is one way to express it. 
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STATEMENT OF L. L. LOVELL, PRESIDENT, LOUISIANA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. Lovey. Could I comment on this, Mr. Shuman? 

Senator, one of the purposes of our Farm Bureau is to establish a 
marketing system for cotton. In other words, establish a free mar- 
keting system for cotton, rather than Government price fixing. 
Now, if you release this high-support cotton at the low-support level, 
then you have fixed definitely the price of cotton at the low-support 
level, and there would be absolutely no need for private trade to 
purchase or to hedge, or to do anything else on a marketing system. 
So the differential there is in order to allow sufficient play on the 
market, to start the reestablishment of the normal trade channels, 
which is our ultimate goal, and if you did not have this provision you 
would absolutely liquidate the private marketing system in the 
2-year transition, and we would not have any marketing system when 
we got ready for it. 

Senator Youne. Let me ask a question at this point. 

Would there not be a tendency, if you increased the margin that 
CCC has to have before they can sell, to increase the stocks of CCC? 
It would be hard for them to get rid of it, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Lovey. Well, we certainly hope we have reduced the stocks 
by providing that the increased acreage shall be at a substantially 
reduced price support, and that we do not anticipate any cotton at 
all from the lower pricé support going into the loan at all. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a further clarifying 
question at that point of Mr. Shuman? 

The CHArrRMAN. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Then if this were going into foreign channels under 
Public Law 480, what would be the requirement as to cost? 

Mr. Suuman. Well, Public Law 480—I think this would not apply, 
would it? 

Mr. Ranvowpu. I think the Senator from Minnesota is really 
referring to section 203 of the act of 1956, the export subsidy program, 
aren’t you? 

Senator Toye. That and what we refer to as Public Law 480, as a 
general package bill. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes; and they work together. As will be pointed 
out in here later, we recommend the continuance of the export program 
with some change. That would be subsidized as long as it was 
necessary. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, it would move then into world 


channels with a subsidy, with no additional cost involved in acquiring 


the cotton? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I think the cost would be less under the program 
we are recommending here than it is under the program that has 
been in operation in the last 2 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; because 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Probably about half the cost. 

Senator Tuyr. Because you would have invested in the cotton 
just exactly what the support would be, and then you would turn it 
into foreign channels under the auspices of that act and pay whatever 
subsidy would be required in order to make the transaction in the 
foreign country? 
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Mr. Ranpvo.tpu. Yes, that is right. 
Senator TuHyre. You would have an easier way of disposing of this 
surplus under this proposal than under the present because you 
have less 
Mr. SuHuman. It would be essentially the same 

Senator Tuyr. But you would have less money involved? 

Mr. SHuman. There would be less money. 

Mr. Ranpvoupn. It would be less money, and it is a different 
approach. 

Senator YounG. Could I interrupt for just a minute? 

Mr. Chairman, they are still holding for a live quorum. 

The CHarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMANn. We will have to stand in recess until we go to 
answer the quorum call. 

(Whereupon the hearing recessed.) 

The CHarrMan. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Shuman, you may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Suman. Mr. Chairman, in picking up where we left off with 
our discussion, I think I should state to clarify the point we were 
discussing that our objective in this legislation is to return to the 
market price system. 

Now we don’t think that there would be any possibility that the 
free price would prevail for those under plan A. We think that the 
price support would fix the price at that level. 

But under plan B where it was estimated the price support would 
be about 31 cents a pound, we are very strongly convinced that the 
market price would in most of the cases be above that price support 
and that the cotton would sell on the market. 

That is where it was provided for a period of time in which the loan 
would apply and it would mature within the 90-day period. 

The CuatrmMan. Under B-5, I note that only the cotton under A 
would be retained 90 days. What about the cotton under B? 

Mr. SuHuman. We don’t believe that it would go to the Commodity 
Credit at all. 

The CuartrMan. Well, could it go? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, it could. 

The CuatrMan. Would it be treated the same as cotton under A? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. No; it would be the same as in the past. 

The CHatrMAN. How is that? 

Mr. SHumMan. The same procedure as in the past. 

The CuatrMan. What would that be, 105? 

Mr. Ranpotpnu. No; that part is changed. I thought you were 
talking about the length of time it would stay in the loan. 

The CuatrMan. How long will that cotton stay in the loan? 

Mr. Ranpoutpu. Well, it is when they mature. 

Maybe we had better ask Mr. Woolley. 

The CuarrMan. Six months? Eight months? 

Mr. Frank K. Woouiey. American Farm Bureau Federation. It 
would mature on exactly the same basis as now. 

Senator Eastianp. July 31. 

Mr. Woo..ey. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpn. July 31, unless it was extended as it is sometimes. 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman, maybe I had better go ahead with the 
analysis and then we will get to these questions. 
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On page 2, under 6, section C, is where we are. 

I had better start with section 6. 

oe minimum sales price of CCC for both domestic and foreign 
sales— 

A. In 1959 and 1960 would be 10 percent above the lower 
level of price support; and 

B. In 1961 and thereafter, it would be 15 percent above the 
current support price; 

C. Except in any year CCC may sell cotton domestically or 
in export at current market prices to obtain funds to finance the 
export subsidy program. 

7. The present CCC export subsidy program (called a sales pro- 
gram) is changed so that sales are made out on nongovernmental 
stocks through the normal channels of trade. 

Second, in the case of corn, beginning with the 1959 crop: 

1. Price support, throughout the United States, aijusted for 
grade and location, would be 90 percent of the average market 
rah received by farmers for the immediately preceding 3 years; 
an 

2. Acreage allotments would be abolished. 

Senator Youne. Would that include the 50, 60 cent corn that the 
farmers sold their corn for? A lot of farmers sold their corn at 50 to 
60 cents a bushel last fall. That would figure in your 3-year average, 
would it not? 

Mr. Suuman. No, as I understand, the 3-year average would be 
based on the acceptable grade. 

Now if they sold for 60 cents a bushel last fall, it must have been 
high moisture corn. 

Actually, the average market price received by farmers on No. 2 
grade, I believe, was what we contemplate using. 

We would have to have a standard grade. 

The CHarrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Suuman. No. 2 is generally accepted. 

The CHatrMAn. What would it average for the last 3 years? 

Mr. Suman. We have some figures over on the attachment. 

Mr. Wituerr. The market price? 

Mr. SuuMan. Yes; the market price the last 3 years for corn. 

Attachment No. 2 gives the figures for last several years. 

Senator EastrLanp. I think the record ought to show—the record 
shows the support prive at 37 cents for option A and 31 cents for 
option B, Middling inch cotton. 

Middling inch is unrealistic because it is a very small percentage of 
crop. 

I think it ought to show what the support price would be for 
Middling inch and \. and Middling inch and 2. 

Now could that be explained and put in the record? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes; I think we can put that in the record, Senator. 
I would be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Assuming 85 percent of parity price support for option A, the support for 
Middling 1 inch would be approximately 37 cents per pound, Middling 1 inch 
and %, 38 cents per pound, and Middling 1 inch had Ke 40 cents per pound. 

Mr. SHuman. We have it here in this attachment 2 on corn. It 
gives the seasonal average farm prices for the whole period 1910-57, 
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with comparisons, and the figure for 1957 would show $1.36 was 
the preceding 3-year average and for 1958 was $1.27. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. On the specific question Senator Young asked, the 
season average farm price for 1957 was $1.17. 

Senator Younc. Does this include lower grade corn, all grades, or 
just the one grade? 

Mr. Suuman. This is based on the same grade for each year, of 
course. 

The CaarrMan. Well, now Mr. Shuman, you have a table appear- 
ing in your statement wherein it shows that the average price of corn 
for the last 3 years would be $1.36. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes. 

The CHatrMaANn. Take 90 percent of that. It would mean that the 
corn farmers would get a support price of $1.22 per bushel and plant 
all they desire. 

Am I right? 

Mr. Sauman. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That is not bad. 

Mr. Suuman. At the present time that is about what they are 
getting, too. 

The CHarrMan. I say but that is not bad. It is a good deal for 
the corn people. In other words, you don’t restrict them. Plant all 
they want and they can get $1.22 support price. 

Mr. SHuman. Under the present program it is about the same. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Shuman, these small cotton farmers seem to 
be hurt quite badly. They only have a 4- or 5-acre allotment. With 
wheat as you know, anyone can plant 15 acres and market it free of 
penalty. 

How would it work with cotton if they let every farmer plant 5 or 6 
acres of cotton and market it without penalty? 

Mr. Suuman. Of course, Senator, I would want to point out that 
the wheat program is headed for certain disaster with the 15-acre 
exemption and the 55 million bushel minimum allotment. 

The wheat folks are going to be in worse shape perhaps than even 
cotton is. So I do not think we ought to copy the wheat program or 
try to translate it into cotton because it is already in a difficult 
situation. 

Senator Youna. It is not only the 15-acre provision that is hurting 
the wheat program, but also the loopholes that the larger farmers 
have found. 

Mr. SuHuman. The 55 million acre minimum national allotment is 
certainly unrealistic and of course the 15-acre exemption has per- 
mitted or has resulted in the transfer of wheat production from the 
nage wheat States to many other counties that never did produce 
wheat. 

Senator Younac. There are other causes besides the 15-acre pro- 
vision? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. The truth of the matter is, haven’t you by treat- 
ment of the cotton forced it in some of the States, too, in wheat? 

In my State that is true; is it not? You cut them so, down there, 
until they would have to plant a little wheat. 

Mr. Suuman. Actually the operation of all of these acreage control 
devices has resulted in the misuse of resources. 
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When you restrict cotton, you naturally force the cotton farmer to 
look around for something else to produce and while normally not be 
to his best advantage, he then starts to produce corn or wheat or 
anything else and so by the acreage control laws we have forced 
misallocation of resources to the extent that it is hurting farmers 
very badly. 

Senator EastLanp. Forced 200,000 acres of wheat in Mississippi 
in 1957. 

Senator Youne. This 15-acre provision has done most of that. 

Supposing you lowered their price support on wheat as [ think you 
are advocating. There is nothing to stop farmers in North Dakota, 
for example, to continue their increasing acreage of corn and cattle 
and hog feeding operations. 

On my own farm, for example, I just pointed out the other day 
that we have 10 times as much corn as we had 10 years ago and my 
three sons have 275 cattle on feed. I think we can put on a pound of 
beef cheaper than you can in Illinois. 

Mr. Suuman. I hope that we can compete but I would not be sur- 
prised but what you are right. 

Senator Youna. Yes. 

Mr. SHuman. Actually this matter of misallocation of resources is a 
very serious problem and it is one of the reasons why we have come to 
this program that we are suggesting here as a step-by-step approach 
and in the case of cotton we are proposing a 2-year step to get back 
to what we think would be a price-support program that would be 
based on market prices and would let the market price mechanism 
function again. 

Then the allocation of production would be gradually returned to 
a basis of letting those folks who can produce the commodity best 
produce it. 

Senator Youna. If you can get the farmers together and the farm 
organization and Members of Congress together. This cotton pro- 
gram is rather confusing to me, being a northerner. I notice a few years 
ago that the Southern State Senators were pretty well together on the 
cotton program but now they are pretty well divided. 

We may have the same trouble with wheat. 

Mr. SuHuman. We are getting a lot of support from the cotton 
areas for this suggestion. It sounds complicated in that the devices 
of moving from where we are now to our objective of a price-support 
program based on the 3-year market price average takes some little 
technical devices to do it, but in the long run with this, after 3 years, 
we would be on a very simple price-support program of 90 percent of 
the previous 3-year average market price. 

The CuHartrman. Well, now Mr. Shuman, reverting to corn, this 
90 percent would give to the corn people a support price of $1.22 
with unrestricted acres. The producers of other grains, such as 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums, would have support prices in 
proportion to the feed value. 

Well now assuming that the feed value of sorghum is the same as 
corn. That would mean that the sorghum growers could grow all 
the sorghum they desire and get a support price equivalent to what 
the corngrower would get. 

Am I right in that? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes. 
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Since sorghum is on a hundredweight basis, you have to convert 
of course to a hundredweight or vice versa. 

But actually it would work out that way. 

The Cuarrman. It would work out that way? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, 

The CuarrMan. In other words, oats would also be considered in 
the same way? 

Mr. Suuman. Our objective is to get away from the use of control 
devices. 

The CuarrMan. From what? 

Mr. SHuman. Get away from the use of acreage control. 

The Cuarrman. I know but you are getting away from acreage 
control overnight. 

Mr. SHumaANn. We have already got 

The CuarrMan. No, I say according to the bill you have before us 
you would get away from acreage control overnight. 

You say to a farmer ‘‘we pay 90 percent of your last 3 years average 
which is $1.22, and you could plant all the acres you want.” 

You say that to the others also, to the rye man, barley grower, and 
grain sorghums farmers but when you come to the cotton farmer 
and grower of other crops that have been under price and acreage 
control for quite some time you tell him that he has got to go further 
down. 

I cannot follow your reasoning. 

Mr. SHumMan. Well, at the present time, for all practical purposes, 
the corn-acreage allotments have been abandoned anyway. 

Fourteen percent of the corn production was all that was under the 
program in 1957. 

The CuarrMan. The only thing that saved you was that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture arbitrarily—of course, he had the legal right to 
do it, gave the noncompliers a support price, which to me was immoral. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, actually the amount of corn that went under 
price support was not very high. 

The CHarrMan. Well, you have a lot of bushels of corn in storage 
now. 

Mr. SHuman. We have a lot carried over but the amount of non- 
compliance bushels was not very high. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Shuman, I understand that the Secretary has 
the same authority to support the price of noncompliance wheat 
as he used in setting the support price for noncompliance corn. I 
think there will be around 500 million bushels, at least, of free wheat 
or noncompliance wheat this fall. 

Would you believe it would be advisable for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to put a support price on noncompliance of wheat the 
same as he has on corn? 

Mr. SHuman. We have no position to support and we are not 
supporting a noncompliance program for wheat. 

Senator Youne. But you do for corn. 

Mr. SHumaAN. We are supporting the present program until we 
get this new one here, which we believe is a more realistic type of price 
support and we won’t need to have acreage allotments. 

Senator Youna. I would think that support for noncompliers of 
wheat would be just as bad as corn or vice versa. 
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Mr. Suuman. I do not think that you can continue to support 
prices at a level which in effect fixes the price and justify no require- 
ments on acreage. 

No; we did not recommend the nonsupport price for corn either. 

Senator Youna. I see. 

Mr. SHuMAN. We did not originally recommend nonsupport price 
for corn and we are not recommending such for wheat. 

Senator Young. You are opposed then for both? 

Mr. SHuman. Beg your pardon? 

Senator Young. Are you opposed to them for both? 

Mr. SHuman. Well, we have not taken any position on it, but I 
would say we would not favor it. We would oppose noncompliance 
price support for wheat. 

Senator Youna. And corn too? 

Mr. SuHumMan. We are for this for corn which would be to replace 
what we now have. 

Senator YounGc. Would you answer my question, what position the 
Farm Bureau takes as to support price on noncompliance for corn? 

You say you are opposed to it for wheat. Are you opposed to it 
for corn? 

Mr. Suuman. No, because we would favor doing away with acreage 
allotments and using the 3-year market price average. We would not 
be in favor of a price support for corn without allotments that were 
above the 3-year market average. 

Senator Younc. Well now, because of all the free wheat and non- 
compliance wheat we will have this fall, the cash price of wheat could 
drop to $1.25 per bushel. That would make wheat competitive with 
corn and other feed grains. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could decide to put a support price on 
noncompliance wheat. 

Mr. Suuman. We would not support it. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Shuman, since I last questioned you I have 
here from your statement the corn in relation to other feed grains. 

Now under the present price-support program, sorghum receives 
$1.83 per hundred, and in your program, the one you are advocating, 
if it goes through, sorghum producers would get $2.18 a hundred, and 
all of this without acreage control. 

In other words, your plan envisions no acreage controls for any of 
the grain producers from corn on down to oats, rye, and all feed grains 
and vet the price support is greater in most cases than is now the case. 


Mr. Suman. There is no acreage control on these grains at the 
present time. 


The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Suuman. We are not proposing that there by any added. We 
are proposing that the only change be made in the level of price sup- 
port and that that be based on the comparable feeding value and other 
related factors, and that adjustment to the 3-year market price aver- 

age and on the same basis as corn as far as feeding value is concerned. 

You are correct that based on feeding value alone it would be the 
figure $2.18. 

The CHarrMan. $2.18. And barley would sell for 98.8, and oats 


would be 62.2, and rye 1.04, without acreage limitations, which of 
course is the case now. 
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Mr. Ranpoupx. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the difference is 
slight in the case of oats and barley. 

The CHarrMan. Right. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. And in the case of rye the price support would 
go a little less; and a substantial difference in the case of grain sorghum. 

The CHatrMAN. Because of the feeding value. The ratio feeding 
value is almost equal to that of corn. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. And it would be raised some. 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a couple 
of questions. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Shuman, on the top of page 2 of your 
statement you say: 

The price support 15 parity percentage points below choice A with a 40-percent 
increase in acreage above choice A. 

That 40-percent increase would be after cutting the acreage from 
17 million to 14 million; would it not? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Ranpoupeu. That is correct, except that——— 

Senator Symineton. In other words, the way it read it gives the 
idea that there would be a 40 percent increase in acreage but that 
really isn’t right, is it? 

Mr. Ranpoupn. Sir? 

Senator SymineTon. It really is not right. You do not mention 
that you are going to cut it first over 3 million acres. 

Mr. RanpoupuH. We are not going to cut it. Unless the Congress 
acts it will be cut. 

Senator Symrneton. Have you recommended any action that will 
prevent it being cut to 14.2 base? Do you conceive of any? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I hope so. 

Mr. Suuman. I think we would favor some action. That is why 
we came in with this plan. 

Senator Symincron. You would not get a 40-percent increase if 
you base it on 14 million acres. 

Mr. Suuman. Actually it is an amendment to the present law and 
the present law provides for the cut that Congress has approved. 

Senator JoHNsTON. Wait a minute, let’s keep the record straight. 

Congress has voted not to cut it—the House and Senate—and put 
it on the President’s desk and he has vetoed it. You mean because 
the President vetoed it. That is what happened. 

Mr. SHuman. No, I mean the facts are the present law as passed 
by the Congress provides for 14.2 million acreage. 

Now an attempt was made to change this. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Syminaron. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrpMan. Proceed. 

Senator Syminecron. In other words, what you have really done is, 
first, cut the acreage 22 percent and then you raise it back 40 percent. 
But that is not clearly stated in your testimony. 

Your statement says that it is raised 40 pereent. Actually if you 
get right down to it under plan B, it is only raised about 20 percent; 
is it not? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir, Senator, the acreage is cut to 14.2 under the 
law that now exists. 
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We are proposing that there be a 40 percent increase. 

Senator SyMineTon. From 14.2? 

Mr. Suuman. From the present law, yes. - 

Senator Syminaton. Do you know what the price as percent of 
parity is today on cotton, Mr. Shuman? 

Mr. Suuman. I don’t have it in my mind. 

Do you know the last one, Mr. Randolph? 

Senator Symineton. The distinguished Senator from Georgia tells 
me it is 78 percent. 

Do you know how many years it has been since it was that low? 

Mr. SHuman. No, I do not. 

Senator SyMineTon. 1940. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. That is, the price support is what you meant; is it 
not? 

Senator Symineron. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpo.urex. Cotton is actually something above that. 

Senator Syminetron. But the price support is 78 percent of parity. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Ranpoupex. That is my recollection. 

Senator Symineron. Price support as a percent of parity is lower 
today than it has been since 1940 and I think the record ought to show 
that. 

So what you are doing is cutting the acreage about 20 percent and 
then offering to increase it 40 percent. This is provided we agree to, 
in effect, after 1960, having no price support at all except based on the 
market. Is that corréct? 

Mr. SuHuman. Mr. Chairman, and Senator, this is not an accurate 
statement because actually the price support would be a real price 
support. 

Senator Symineron. Based on the market; is that right? 

Mr. SHuman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. I have some figures here that have been 
analyzed by an expert that show that the price support on corn under 
the Farm Bureau plan, would be $1.12 in 1959; $1.01 in 1960; 91 in 
1961; 82 in 1962; 74 in 1963; 67 in 1964, and that the price support 
on corn would be 60 cents a bushel in 1965, or 33 percent of parity. 
I claim any law that gets corn down to 33 percent of parity is not 
any real price support. 

Let me go through here if I may to be sure I understand your plan. 

As I understand it, for 1959 and 1960, each producer has the choice 
of (1) continuing under a program similar to the present one of rela- 
tively high price supports and low acreage, estimate 85 to 90 percent 
of parity, 14 to 15 million acres, or (2) a 40 percent acreage increase 
from 14.2 million acres with price supports for 1959 at 15 percentage 
points less than the above level. 

For 1960, choice B provides price supports at 90 percent of the 
3-year average price received by farmers. 

As I understand it, that is for 1959 and 1960. 

In 1961 there is no choice in effect because the price supports are 
at 90 percent of a 3-year average allotment based on domestic con- 
sumption plus exports including CCC exports and allowance for 
adequate working stocks in the trade channels. 

This change omits consideration of Government held surpluses and 
also removes the 30 percent carryover provision. 

26788—58—pt. 1——_8 
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Now the comments from my people on this are that the Farm Bureau 
roposal aims at but does not meet the two basic requirements of a 
Ladies cotton program. 

The first to protect and increase farm income: 

Beginning in 1961 the small high cost producer receives no meaning- 
ful support or protection. As the support level declines each succeed- 
ing year, more small farmers will be squeezed out of agriculture. 

Well, that wouldn’t sur ‘prise me the way things are going now. 

Second, competitive prices, domestic and foreign: Under the Farm 
Bureau plan, the 1959 price of cotton will be slightly above 80 percent 
of parity. Even with the decreasing price, cotton will not be fully 
competitive for a considerable number of years. 

The Missouri Cotton Producers Association supports a type of _ 
which would have cotton at 65 percent of parity for those producers 
who accept 30 percent acreage increase. 

It seems to me that 65 percent of parity under the present situation 
and a 30 percent acreage increase seems rather logical. 

Don’t you think so? 

Mr. SHumMaNn. Well, that of course is not our position and not 
our program. 

I would like to comment on the statement that the Senator 
presented. 

Particularly that reference to an analysis of what the price of corn 
would be under—price support of corn would be under our program, 
running down the road a number of years. 

| don’t know who the expert was but he must have been using 
his imagination because there is no basis on which you can project 
what the 3-year average market price will be beyond—— 

Senator Symincton. Before you comment on that I would like to 
read in full—and it is very short—what he said about that. 





With respect to the Farm Bureau corn program, beginning in 1959 there 
would be no corn acreage allotment. Price supports would be at 90 percent 
of the previous 3-year average price received by farmers. 

Fair and reasonable, in quotes, price supports would be available on the other 
feed grain. 

The situation with respect to feed grain is entirely different from cotton in 
that foreign and domestic competition is not a significant factor. 

In the foreseeable future the Farm Bureau program can only mean a continua- 
tion of the experiences of the past 5 years—lower grain prices, lower livestock 
prices, lower farm income, and a greater squeeze on many more farm families. 

Since 1952 the production of feed grain has increased 19 percent and the price 
has decreased 27 percent. 

During the same period livestock production is up 8 percent and prices are down 
19 percent. 

The net result has a decrease of 6 percent in the farmers cash receipt from 
livestock. 

All reliable estimates point to increases in agricultural productivity at a faster 
rate than increases in demand for farm products. 

With this condition support prices at 90 percent over the 3-year average will 
make for market prices at or slightly lower the support price. 

As a result price support would continue down approximately as follows: 

And then he gave the list, Mr. Shuman, that I just read. That is 
his thinking behind it, anyway. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, that is a matter of opinion. My opinion would 
be quite different from that as to what the outcome would be under 
this type of a program. 

This opinion submitted here assumes that the same trends will con- 
tinue to exist and to operate as have continued with the present price 
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support and acreage control plans; namely, increased production and 
gradually reducing prices and destruction of markets. 

He is assuming that the same trends will exist under this program. 
We do not believe so. 

We believe that this program will reverse these trends and that 
when we get on to the 3-year average market price basis that cotton, 
corn, feed grains will—the price of these products and the production 
will adjust very definitely to the market outlets and that the 31-cent 
price, for instance, for cotton, will be a support price and not a price- 
fixing device. 

Now we have gone back and taken history as indicated here in the 
attachments—historical price changes—and shown what would hap- 
pen; and this price support would be real in a number of years. 

For instance, for cotton, the attachment shows that out of 45 years 
cotton prices declined from the average of the preceding 3 years in 
19 years, of which 8 years is less than 10 percent decline and 11 years 
is more than 10 percent. 

Senator Symineron. Well, as you developed the theory of less 
productivity, you go against all the economists that I know anything 
about. 

As I understand it, we are going to have more productivity and not 
less in the next few years. 

Is the premise, therefore, of your position that as many million 
more people will be eliminated from farming in the next 5 years as 
have been in the past, 5 years? 

Mr. Suuman. No, the premise of this approach is that there is only 
one way to bring about adjustments of production to what the market 
will use and that is to use price. You cannot do it by administrative 
action or political action. 

Now productivity, of course, is increasing in agriculture. There is 
no indication that this trend will be reversed and yet the productivity 
increase does not necessarily mean that you have to have surpluses of 
cotton in Government storage or surpluses of wheat in Government 
storage. 

Senator Symineton. When you say you don’t like political action, 
does that mean you are opposed to the tariff? 

Mr. Suuman. Oh, no, sir. I said political action with reference to 
price. I was referring only to price fixing and acreage control. 

Senator SymineTon. I see. How about minimum wage. Are you 
opposed to the minimum wage law? 

Mr. SHuman. We have opposed the minimum wage. 

Senator Symincton. You are opposed to that? 

Mr. SuumMan. We have opposed it. 

Senator SymrneTon. So you are against price supports for the 
farmers and workers but for price supports for the businessmen: is 
that it? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir: we are for price supports for the farmers, 
against increases in the minimum wage, and against return to the old 
high tariff structure. 

We are for the reciprocal trade agreement programs. We are op- 
posed to fair trade pricing laws. We are opposed to monopoly law 
wherever we find it. 

Senator SymineTon. Let me get this straight. 
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First you said you are opposed to the minimum wage law. Now 
you say you are opposed to the increase in the minimum wage law. 
Are you opposed to the principles of the minimum wage law? 

Mr. SHuman. No. We were opposed to the first minimum wage 
law. We were opposed to the second law which increased it and so 
far we have taken no position in urging the repeal of it. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make one 
observation. 

As a former businessman concerned with profits I am interested in 
your position: more profits for the manufacturer, less wages, and in 
my opinion based on the record, less support for the farmer. 

I am old or new fashioned enough to belive that policy ultimately 

ulls so much buying power out of the economy that the manufacturer 
as no cost of production because he has nothing to build because he 
has no demand. 

Mr. SHuman. Well, Senator, you have misstated my position a 
little bit. 

Senator Symincron. I wish you would restate it. I have been 
listening to you, trying to understand. 

Mr. SHumAN. We are not for price fixing in business, labor, or 
agriculture. 

The CuatrMan. I wonder if we could stick to the bill here. 

Mr. SHuman. Certainly. 

Mr. CuHarrMan. I would like to ask you, Mr. Shuman, to make a 
correction, if it is necessary, in your testimony, in answer to a question 
by Senator Symington as to what this acreage cut would mean. 

I had our economist here figure out that assuming a farmer received 
100 acres under the present allotment this year, that is, under the 
existing law, which is based on a 17% million acres national allotment, 
figure that only at 20 percent, when the Secretary figures it 23.2, 
but for round figures we will figure 20 percent. 

He figures that if a person having a 100-acre allotment this year 
would follow the plan that you are proposing, that he would get an 
increase of only 12 acres over this year if your plan were followed. 

Mr. SHumaNn. Well, that may be true. We have never figured on 
this year because—it does not make any difference where you figure 
it, on this year or next year. 

The effect is the same on the farmer. 

The Caarrman. Exactly. It would mean for the farmer, to begin 
with, he would be cut back 23 percent of 100 acres, if that is his 
allotment this year, then have the remainder and he would take 40 
percent of that, which would give him less than a 12-percent increase 
if the acreage is cut back 23.2 percent. 

Mr. SHuman. Well, you have to start from somewhere. We start 
from the present law that is on the books and the 40-percent increase 
in acreage is what we propose on the basis of present law that is on 
the books. 

The CHatrMan. [ understand. But I was trying to analyze it from 
what the farmer is now getting. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, I assume this calculation is correct. 

Senator Symineron. I realize the position that if you eliminate 
the farmer to the tune of hundreds of thousands, if not millions— 
we did eliminate one million eight in 12 months—that ultimately the 
ones that remain are going to have more income. 
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But what happens to the millions of people who go to the cities 
and look for the jobs. I just don’t see how you can proceed on a 


policy of nonsupport for farmers and support every other segment of 
the economy. 


That was all I wanted to bring out. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Shuman. 

Senator Tatmapce. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Shuman a 
question? 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Talmadge. 

Senator TatmapGre. Mr. Shuman, as I understand your recom- 
mendation on cotton beginning in 1961, there would be no floor on 
cotton-price supports after that date? 

Mr. Suuman. There would be the 3-year average market price. 

Senator Tatmapcr. Then they could decline progressively and by 
1965, be as low as 15 cents a pound? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir; I don’t think there is any justification for 
anybody concluding that the price of cotton would continue to go 
down, any more than there is any justification to conclude that the 
price of corn would continue to go down. 

Actually, using the 3-year average market price would assure a 
price suport which would be realistic and change. 

Now, if the costs of producing cotton went down so drastically 
that it could be produced continually cheaper, perhaps it might go 
down. But on the other hand if costs go up, it will go up. 

Senator TatmMapGer. Should this plan be increased every year, both 
domestically and worldwide, the result would be more surpluses of 
cotton and a progressively lower price, would it not? 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. Randolph, you are the cotton expert. 

Senator TatmMapGE. Well, let’s boil it down to this simple question: 
can you give any reason why cotton would not go to 15 cents a pound 
by 1965? 

Mr. Ranpo.tpu. There are 2 or 3 reasons, Senator. One of them is 
that the sales policy—we advocated there that the cotton held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would be sold at not less than 15 
percent above the current support price. 

That is one. 

Now, No. 2 is—— 

Senator TALMADGE. You mean beginning in 1961? 

Mr. Ranpvo.tren. That is beginning in 1961. 

That means that your market price would be above the loan or 
quoted price. 

No. 2 is there is a provision here for—rather the cotton export 
subsidy program would be continued but would be changed. It 
has been changed some already. 

Senator TaumapeGeE. Is that the Public Law 480 program? 

Senator EasTLAND. 203. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. 203. 

So that the cotton exported under that program would come out of 
nongovernmental stocks. It has been coming out of Commodity 
Credit stocks all together. 

This is not quite a correct statement but substantially it would 
come out of the current crop, the cotton that could be exported. 

That would have the effect of raising your actual price or market 
price above the support price. 
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Those two things and then in addition it is provided that the only 
cotton that would be sold out of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at any below this, at the market price, would be cotton for use in 
making payments in kind or in cash under the export subsidy. 

We think all of that means that the market price would be above the 
support price. 

Senator Tatmapes. Then actually the only real support the 
farmer would have would be the average price of 14 designated spot 
markets for the preceding 3 years, whatever they might be. 

Mr. SHuman. Ninety percent of that. 

Mr. Ranvoutpn. That is the support price, yes, 90 percent of that. 

But the point I am trying to make is the market price would be 
above the support price and would not go down and the figures we 
have here, what has happened in the past, show it has not. I mean, it 
would not always go down. Sometimes it would go up and the 
tendency would be for the market price to be above that support price. 

Senator TatMapcGe. But isn’t it true that what you really are 
dealing in now is the hope and probability rather than actual support 
prices? 

Mr. Ranpotpu. No. 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. Senator 

Mr. Ranpoupu. That is your way of stating it, Senator, but I 
would not agree. 

Senator Tatmapce. What I am trying to get at is this: I cannot see 
any real floor under the price of cotton in this program. 

The CHarrMAN. One at a time, please, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. I would not want to take too much chance, but I 
do not think we do that when you consider that Government stocks 
cannot be released below a certain price. You want to have some 
freedom in the market. 

Senator EastLanp. I agree with that. 

Senator TatmMapGe. I agree with you, Mr. Randolph, that freedom 
in the market would be fine provided all of us were fed out of the same 
spoon. 

I take my position on that with the farmer every time but I think, 
at this late date, all of us ought to realize we do not have free markets 
inlabor. We donot have free markets in commerce. We do not have 
free markets in anything except some suggestions for a free market 
for farmers and farmers only. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Let me say this to you: That this bill has supports 
init. It does not provide for an absolute free market. We should not 
fix the price here—the Senator said he had an amendment that would 
put a floor on it. I said we should put some leeway on it here and I 
believe in about 15 percent. I think it is good to have that much free- 
dom in the market. 

Mr. SuHuman. Mr. Chairman, I want to just emphasize what Mr. 
Randolph said: That this is a price-support program. This is not a 
return to free markets. This is just as much a price-support program 
as any tariff structure or any minimum wage law that so far has been 
on the books, and it is a price support. 

The history here would show that it has been. 

Now actually there is not any evidence, when you look at the 
prices of the nonsupported product—there is no evidence to indicate 
that the price of these products would go down continually until, 
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— practically for all practical purposes there was no decent’ price 
at all. 

There is no evidence because the crops without price supports 
have not followed that route. 

So this is a real price support. 

Senator JoHNnston. Wait a minute, now. 

Senator Eastuanp. Unless there is a floor, the prices would 
gradually work down. 

Mr. Suuman. Not if the cost did not go down. 

People will quit producing when the price gets to a certain level. 
They just don’t keep on producing at a loss. 

Senator Jounston. They did in 1907 and 1916; when they were 
selling at 5 cents a pound they continued to grow more the next day. 

Mr. Suuman. If that particular crop returned more profit they did. 

Well, we are off the subject again, Senator. I apologize. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I disagree with the statement Mr. 
Shuman just made that farmers discontinued producing when the 
price goes down. 

Mr. Suuman. I didn’t say it that way exactly, Senator. 

Senator Youna. How did you say it? 

Mr. Suuman. I said if the price goes down below the cost of produc- 
tion you discontinue to produce that product. 

Senator EastLanp. I think they would. 

Senator Youna. Weren’t the prices of practically all farm com- 
modities below the cost of production for 15 years before the war 
and did the farmers lower their production? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Just on this whole area and of course you can get into 
pen or examples that may prove that the exceptions prove the rule, 
I think. 

Actually in all studies that have been made of levels of prices as 
related to production, there is no evidence that reduced prices result 
in increased production. The evidence is all on the other side. 

Now this is in a relative position. If the price of corn goes down 
lower relatively than meat or cotton, the production of corn will be 
reduced. 

Now if all prices go down, of course you can have anything happen. 

Senator Youna. That is what happened during that period. All 
prices dropped and they could not switch from one product to another. 

Mr. Suuman. That is correct. There was no choice; but the state- 
ment is often made that farmers increase production if the price of 
the thing they are raising goes down. This is an absolutely false 
statement. 

Senator Youna. I think that varies with the crop. On perishables 
I think there is a strong tendency for farmers to produce according 
price. But on wheat, you can go back over the history of wheat 
production for 30 years and you won’t find much relationship of 
production to price. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, the production of these storable products is 
sticky and it takes longer but there is an adjustment. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, if I might at that point supplement 
what Senator Young said and the question raised by Senator Young, 
poultry and pork, you will shift because of price. 

Dairy is much more difficult to shift because you have got a much 
higher investment in dairy equipment and barns and a longer period 
to bring a cow into production. 
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You can fill feed lots up by putting feeders in or you can cut down 
your feeding operation. But the farmer makes his basic living from 
the grain produced from his acreage, whether it is wheat, cotton, 
corn, feed grains. 

A farmer has got to produce to the maximum of his ability on that 
land. He cannot have idle lands and pay taxes and interest on it 
and that is basically what I am interested in, to make certain that 
that land produces profitably 

Poultry, pork, yes, we can shift with price factors. 

Senator EastLanp. I think Mr. Shuman is right that if prices get 
unprofitable a lot of cotton farmers will stop producing. They will go 
to producing livestock, change to other farm commodities that are 
competitive in the West. We need a floor to keep them in business 
is what I meant by it. 

Mr. SHumMan. We agree and that is why we are for this price-support 
program. We think it is realistic, one that will let prices change but 
at the same time provide a real price support. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I had better proceed with this. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Shuman. 

[ hope that you can go along for a little while at any rate. 

Mr. SHuman. Page 3: Third, in the case of other feed grains— 
namely, oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums—price support would 
be mandatory and at levels in relation to corn based on feeding value, 
location, and other relevant factors. 

Fourth, in the case of extra-long-staple cotton beginning with 1961— 

1. Price support would be 90 percent of the immediately pre- 
ae 3 years average market price (base grade at spot markets) ; 
an 

2. Acreage allotments would be adequate to take care of do- 
mestic consumption, plus exports, plus amount necessary to pro- 
vide adequate working stocks in trade channels, less imports, and 
less amount removed from CCC stocks to subsidize exports. 

Section-by-section analysis: 

Section 1. Preamble: (1) For 1959 cotton farmers are given a 
choice between A, price support and acreage allotments determined 
under present law and, B, price supports 15 parity percentage points 
below A and an allotment of 40 percent above A. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Chairman, would Mr. Shuman mind a ques- 
tion: At the very bottom of page 2 where you were on the question of 
points, where it reads: 

Price support, throughout the United States, adjusted for grade and location, 
would be 90 percent of the average market price received by farmers for the im- 
mediately preceding 3 years. 

Have you figured that out so we have a concrete example of what 
that 3-year average would mean to a corn producer? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, sir. For this year it would have been $1.36— 
the 3-year average would have been 





Senator Toyz. Without acreage allotment? 

Mr. Suuman. And 90 percent of that would be the price support. 

Senator Toyz. What would that figure in dollars and cents so we 
can carry the example right out? 

The Cuarrman. That would be $1.22. We brought that out. 

Senator Toye. $1.22, and that would be without acreage allotment. 

The Cuarrman. Right. 
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Mr. SHuman. Yes. 

Senator Taye. Would you plant whatever you desired, or would 
you be planting according to the history of your farmer? 

Mr. SHumAN. No; you plant whatever you desire. 

Senator Taye. If you had 160 and you had 150 tillable acres on 
that 160 you could put the entire 150 acres to corn. 

Mr. SHumaN. Approximately. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thye, in respect to other grains, such as 
sorghum, oats, rye, there would be no limitation on acreage as now 
prevails and the price of sorghum would go up from $1.83, which is 
the present price, to $2.18, because it has the same feeding value. 

Senator Ture. And it would be planted unlimitedly. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Senator Toye. That is right. No acreage allotment. 

The CuarrMan. No acreage allotment. 

Mr. Ranvoupx. We don’t have any now. 

Senator Toye. I know. I am just getting clarification. 

The Cuarrman. That was brought out a while ago. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, unfortunately, some of us remained over on 
the floor. I wanted to remain to introduce two bills when I went over 
to answer the live quorum. 

The Cuarrman. That is all right. 

Proceed, Mr. Shuman. 

Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. Do you make any projection as to what would 
happen under the terms of this bill in ensuing years if you start out 
at $1.22 the first year? 

Mr. Suuman. No, you could not very well project, because you 
don’t know what the market would be. The market would respond, 
of course, to the increased production. 

Now the point has been made 2 or 3 times that the $2.18 price on 
grain sorghums. 

This is strictly on the basis of the feeding value. 

Now if the price support at $1.22 for corn or $2.18 on sorghum was 
too high we would have an increase in production, the market price 
would go down and the 3 year average then by adding that next 
year’s on would decline some too. 

Senator Munpr. Do you put any limit on it like you do in the 
board of trade as to how much it can drop any year? 

Mr. Suuman. No, you won’t need any limit where you use the 
3 year average because that in itself is the limit. You take into 
consideration 3 years, you can’t drop only a third as much as the 
decline of any one year in market price. 

Then you take 90 percent of that. 

Senator Munpr. That might still be a rather sharp decline. 

Mr. SHuman. Well, no place where we figured actual changes did 
it work out to be a sharp decline. at 

By the 3 year average and then taking 90 percent of that, it is a 
rather gradual letdown. 

For instance, you could take the corn price back in the period 
when they dropped quite sharply and you will find that 1 year there 
was a 50 percent drop—3 years—where the market price dropped 
50 percent. 

Senator Youna. What year was that? 
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Mr. Suuman. And even where it dropped 50 percent 1 year, by 
figuring in the 2 previous years the drop in price would mean only 
about a third of the drop in the average price. 

Senator Young. Would you yield for a question at that point? 

On corn you have two price supports, one for compliers and for 
noncompliers which was intended to keep the price up. That was 
the intention of the Secretary of Agriculture when he established 
supports on noncompliance corn. 

You won’t have that in future years, so your actual price would 
naturally decline, would it not? 

Mr. SHuman. It might go down slightly more although the effect 
of the compliance in corn is very small with only 14 percent of the 
corn production being under the program. 

So the actual effect of the corn-acreage control has been almost 
negligible. 

Senator Young. You are referring in that 14 percent to those who 
abided by acreage allotments but then you had price support for 
noncompliers, too. 

Mr. Suuman. Of course, there would be some effect and it would 
not be expected that this effect has sustained the average price much 
at this period. 

Senator Youna. I think a year ago there was around 100 million 
bushels of corn the Government had under the noncompliance 
program. 

Mr. Suuman. Well, this effect of course would carry over for 3 
years. It gradually would get on to a market price basis. 

The objective is to get it on to a market price basis and by using 
the 3-year average it does give a gradual transfer. 

Senator Munpr. Under your bill would this price support 
mechanism operate only in the so-called corn counties? 

Mr. Suuman. No, it would be nationwide. It would be all over 
the Nation. There would be no difference in the treatment of those 
who were commercial corn counties and those who were not. 

Senator Tuyr. It would eliminate the commercial corn acreage 
question entirely? 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes. 

Senator THyr. You would have no commercial corn areas? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Well, to continue, Mr. Chairman 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Suuman. The second section on page 3, under the section-by- 
section analysis. 

(2) For the 1960 crop of cotton the same choices are provided as 
in (1) except the level of support for choice B would be 90 percent 
of the average market price during 1957, 1958, and 1959. This 
market price is based on the spot (cash) markets designated by the 
USDA (basis—Middling-inch). There are 14 such markets at this 
time. However, the price support could not be less than 85 percent 
of the higher support for that year. 

(3) Farmers would be notified by the county committee of their 
allotments under both plans and the applicable level of price goa 
Farmers should notify the committee of their choices. Those failing 





to give notification within the time specified would be considered as 
selecting lower acreage and higher supports as presently provided 
by law. 
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(4) The additional acreage is in addition to present allotments and 
quotas. Such additional acreage would not be used in determining 
future State, county and farm areage allotments. 

(5) Farmers choosing the increased acreage could not participate 
in the acreage reserve program for 1959. 

(6) Farmers selecting choice A (high support and low acreage) 
would only be eligible for a loan for 90 days. Such cotton and other 
stocks of cotton owned by CCC would be offered by CCC for sale for 
unrestricted use at 10 percent above the support price to those farm- 
ers selecting choice B which is the lower support. 

(7) The Secretary, in computing the level of price support for pro- 
ducers selecting choice A during a particular year, will not make his 
calculations on a basis which would cause the level of price support 
for such year to be lowered by reason of the cotton to be produced on 
the additional acres allotted to producers selecting choice B. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Shuman, is this a choice that farmers make 
individually or as a class? 

Mr. Suuman. No, there is an individual choice. 

Senator Munpr. Neighboring farmers have two different systems. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes, sir; and it does not matter what proportion 
chooses one or the other, they still would have that choice. In other 
words, if only 20 or 30 percent choose the high price support and the 
reduced acreage, they would still have that. 

If 80 percent went the other way, they would have their choice. 

The CuHarrMaANn. You would do away with the referendum? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Wait a minute. The referendum is a different question, isn’t it? 
That related to the level of price support. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. The referendum, you 

The CHarrmMan. How would it work? 

Mr. Suuman. Eventually you would have to do away with it, of 
course. 

The CuarrmMan. Why certainly you would have to. 

Mr. Ranpouen. Iam sorry. That is right. 

Mr. Suuman. The referendum’s effect is on the choice A at the 
present time—the last referendum effect. 

The CuartrMan. I presume what the Secretary of Agriculture 
would do would be to fix the national acreage and allot it as he now 
does and then give to the farmers the choice, A and B, without any 
referendum. 

Mr. Lovey. The referendum, Senator, is whether you have any 
program or not, so I think you would have the referendum. 

Mr. SHuman. You would still have. 

Mr. Lovetu. You would have marketing quotas under each choice. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, I am not clear on this. Would 
the farmers have that continuing choice year after year as between 
the two programs? 

Mr. Suuman. The first year they would have this choice A; 1959 
is one choice. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty is the second choice. Nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty provides for choice between the price support and 
acreage allotment under the present law and second choice would be 
price support on 90 percent of the average market price with the 40 
percent increase in acreage. 
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Then the third year there would be no choice. 

Senator Jounston. Let me ask one other question here. 

If this should go into effect and become a law, would the cotton 
farmers have a right to vote against whether they had anything or 
nothing or would all the farmers vote? 

I want to know because the cotton farmers might not want this. 

Mr. Sauman. Mr. Randolph, you have had a chance to think 
about this referendum. Would you answer that? 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. Yes, I think I can now. 

It was my opinion in the beginning that we would have a referendum 
on whether or not we would have marketing quotas. 

Senator Jounston. Just for the cotton farmers? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. A referendum on whether or not we 
would have marketing quotas on cotton. 

This law does not change that. 

Mr. SHuman. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpoups. Now then after you have marketing quotas, then 
you would have these choices. But you would vote on the question 
of whether you would have marketing quotas. 

Senator JoHNston. But you have no right to vote whether or not 
this would be put on the cotton farmers of this Nation. 

That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Ranpoupx. Yes, you would vote whether you would have any 
kind of a marketing quota. That would still prevail. 

Senator Youna. Well, the choice in the referendum would be— 

Mr. Ranpoupn. On the referendum each man could make his choice. 
After the referendum each man makes his own choice as to which 
one he takes. 

Mr. SHuman. We are not proposing to change the referendum. 

Senator Jonnston. But the farmer would have to take one of 
two choices that you have in the bill, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Lovett. Or none at all. If two-thirds chose to vote, you 
would have no program. 

The CHarrMan. Not eitherone. It would have to be on marketing 
quotas. 

Mr. Ranpo.wpu. Yes. 

Senator Jonnston. One other question. Would that be given a 
right by State. You don’t want to force all the cotton farmers to vote. 
Sometimes it is best for one section and best for one State and not 
good for another State. 

Will each State have a right to vote? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. The referendum is by the whole Cotton Belt now 
and this would not change anything with respect to the referendum. 

Mr. Suuman. There is no proposal to change the referendum. 

Senator Munpt. If they voted against marketing quota, then you 
are without program, is that it? 

Mr. Ranpowpn. Practically so. I think it all provides a price 
support of 50 percent of parity. 

Senator Munpt. There would be the same inducement, would there 
not, Senator Johnston? 

Senator Jounston. What is that? 

Senator Munpt. Would there not be the same inducement for 
people to vote for marketing quotas whether they went into one of 
these alternative choices or the other? 
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Senator Jounston. What I am getting at is if they vote for market- 
ing quotas then the only choice they have as far as cotton or any other 
commodity is concerned is to go on to this bill if it was passed. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, if this bill was passed it changes the operation 
of the cotton program. That is the objective of the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

Senator Munpt. But they have the choice if they wanted to stay 
in at the 90-percent level. 

Mr. Suuman. Yes, for 2 years they have a choice and then the 
third year we would be on a 3-year average market price. 

The CuarrMan. Not the 90-percent level, from 75 to 90 percent of 
parity, Senator. After 2 years they would take 90 percent of the 
average of the 3 years price. 

Mr. Suuman. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. In other words, after 2 years you would operate 
like you propose to have it operate for corn. 

The CHarrMan. Right. 

Mr. Suuman. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, if I may ask this question, I note 
that you have made no reference to other than grains and cotton 
here in the proposed legislation. 

Are you prepared to make a recommendation relative to the self- 
help plan on dairy while this hearing is in progress? 

Mr. SHuMAN. We have a position in opposition to the so-called 
self-help plan. I think we made statements to some of the com- 
nittees of the Congress. We did not have any statement incorporated 
here today. 

We are presenting here our position on corn, on the feed grains, 
long and short staple cotton. We are working on rice and we are 
asking our States to study the wheat and the milk situations as to 
whether or not there might be a price support similar to this plan 
worked out for wheat and milk. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, might I make inquiry for the sake 
of my plans and guidance, do you propose to conduct hearings on 
the milk question? 

The Cuarrman. Nex week. 

Senator Tuyr. Next week. What days? 

The Cuatrman. Monday and Tuesday. 

Senator Ture. And do you propose to hold hearings on the wheat 
question? 

The CHatrMan. I understood it was being held now. We heard 
it yesterday. We had hearings all day yesterday on wheat. 

Senator Toys. I was in attendance at the World Health Conference, 
so | was not here. 

Mr. SHuman. We will make a statement on the dairy program. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Suuman. Top of page 4, section 8: Producers operating more 
than one farm are required to operate all farms under a single choice, 
that is, if they select B for one farm, they must select B for all farms. 

(9) Notices will be sent to the operators who are currently listed 
on the records of the county committee as soon as practicable. 

(10) Acreage allotments increased due to the selection of choice B 
may not be released and reapportioned to any other farm. 
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Section 2: Exempts extra long staple cotton from the operation of 
this bill in 1959 and 1960. 

The extra long staple cotton supply of the 1959 and 1960 crops will 
be subject to the provisions of section 4 beginning with August 1, 
1961, and after that date the Corporation will not be able to sell any 
cotton of any kind at less than 15 percent above current support 
prices for cotton except mainly to make sales for the purposes of 
obtaining funds to make subsidy payments under the cotton export 
program. 

Mr. Ranpotrx. May I explain there, Mr. Shuman, that it is my 
understanding that Congress has passed a bill about the extra long 
staple cotton for 1959 and 1960. 

The CHarRMAN. Right. Fixing the price support at 60 percent, 
not less than 60. 

Mr. Ranpo.pn. Yes, sir; and that is the reason it is not covered in 
this bill. 

Mr. SHuman. We propose for ourselves to take on at the expiration 
of that period. 

Section 3: (1) Beginning with the 1959 crop of corn establishes 
price support at 90 percent of the average market price received by 
farmers for the 3 preceding years. 

(2) Beginning with the 1961 crop of upland cotton it establishes 
price support at 90 percent of the average market price for the pre- 
ceding 3 years as reflected by the designated spot (cash) markets. It 
also makes clear that the standard quality is Middling 1 inch for both 
purposes of price support and market determinations. 

(3) Beginning with 1961 extra long staple cotton, price support is 
established at 90 percent of the average market price for the preced- 
ing 3 years as reflected on the spot markets at El] Paso and Phoenix. 
The standard grade for extra long staple cotton is grade No. 3 stapling 
1%. inches. 

(4) Beginning with the 1959 crop for oats, rye, barley and grain 
sorghums, price support is mandatory at fair and reasonable relation- 
ship to the price support for corn considering feeding value of corn, 
normal price relationships, location, storability and other relevant 
factors. 

Senator Munpr. Would that mean it would be mandatory at 90 
percent of the equivalent feed value? 

Mr. Suuman. The equivalent feed value is just one of the factors 
that would be taken into consideration. 

Senator Munpr. Well, let me rephrase it: Is it mandatory at 90 
percent of the figure you come out with on the corn? 

Mr. Suuman. Let’s see, 90 percent. 

The way this is supposed to be figured is to take the feeding value, 
the normal price relationship, the distance from market and other 
factors that may be necessary to be considered in establishing a 
price support for feed grains and base it on 90 percent of the 3-year 
average market price. 

Senator Munpr. I would think what you would come out with, 
Mr. Shuman, would be what you consider to be the equivalent market 
price vis-a-vis corn and then that your mandatory price of it would be 
90 percent of that figure. 

Mr. Suuman. This is what I intended to say but did not get said 
that well. 
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Each of the 3 years you would figure what was the equivalent 
price and then you take the 3-year average of that equivalent price. 

Senator Munpr. Then the mandatory price would be 90 percent. 

Mr. SHuman. Ninety percent of that; yes. 

Senator Youne. May I follow this through a bit there? 

On oats and barley, would it be mandatory for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set a price support based on their feed value equivalents 
to corn or could he still set it at 0 to 90 percent as he does now? 

Mr. SHuman. No; he could not do that. It is mandatory 90 
percent. 

Senator Younc. The other feed grains other than corn would have 
a mandatory support based on the equivalent feed value of corn? 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. The discretionary area would be in 
the development of what was a comparable price for these 3 years. 

Senator Youne. That would be regardless of supplies. 

Mr. SuHuman. Yes; it would be regardless of supplies. It would 
be on a basis of the feeding value and what the experience in compar- 
able prices had been. 

There would be some discretion in this calculation undoubtedly. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuarrMANn. We shall have to recess, but before we stop, Mr. 
Shuman, there is one question I would like to ask you. 

For the purposes of fixing the price of feed grain other than corn, the 
average price of corn. would be the only one considered and then 
the rest of the grain would be related to whatever the price on corn is. 

Mr. SuumMan. Yes; you would consider the normal relationship in 
price between sorghum and corn. 

The CHarrMan. I understand, but as fixed. 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Senator HickeNLooprer. Did you say 2 o’clock, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMANn. Yes, we plan to resume at 2. 

Senator HickENLoopER. I want to be here, and I don’t want to 
hold up the committee. I will be a little late because I will be on 
another committee where we are working on the final reporting out. 

The CuarrMan. How long would you be? 

Senator HickENLoopER. | say you go ahead, but I will be a little 
late. 

I do want to be here part of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since we are discussing corn which is very im- 
portant to Lowa, I believe, I would like to have you present. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. I thought Mr. Shuman was going to file 
the rest of his statement. 

Is Mr. Shuman going to be here this afternoon? 

Mr. SHuman. Whatever the committee wishes. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, I presume that he will return. 

Would you want to ask him questions this afternoon? 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Well, except for explanation, I have gone 
over this corn program and the feed proposals several times. I feel 
that I personally understand it and his explanation for the record 
might be well, but I do understand it. 

I do have to be there for this vote, as I say. The meeting is called 
for 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
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Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, I have the same problem. We have 
a mark up of an appropriation bill and I have to be over there at 2:30. 

You will be dealing with corn this afternoon. 

The CuarrMan. That was the subject. 

Senator HickrenLooper. Well, I certainly would like to get in the 
record, Mr. Shuman’s discussion of the corn and feed grain situation. 

The CuarrMan. His whole statement will be put in the record, 
together with the exhibits. 

Senator HickenLoopsr. As I say, as far as I am concerned I have 
gone over this a number of times. I believe I understand it. 

The CuarrMan. Would it be more convenient to meet at 2:30 
instead of 2. 

Do you think we might get through and be back at 2:30. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. For me it would be, but I hate to 

The CHaremMan. Senator Young. 

Senator Younc. Don’t postpone it for me. I can read the record. 
No; I won’t be able to get here but don’t postpone the meeting for me. 

Senator KickenLooper.. I believe this other committee will meet 
promptly at 2 o’clock, and I think the vote on the bill will come very 
shortly after that. 

I don’t believe we will take more time than 15 or 20 minutes. 

The CuarrMan. Well, suppose we resume at say 2:15. 

Senator HickenLoorer. If you can resume at 2:30, maybe we will 
be all right; 2:15 goes all right if you want to do that. I don’t think 
I could be here at 2:15, but I think I have a chance of being here at 
2:30. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I have the same committee in 
mark up that Senator Young has. 

The Cuar2mMan. Which is that? 

Senator Munpr. Independent offices. 

The Cuareman. So have 1. Iam on that, too. 

Senator Munpt. I was afraid you were. 

Be glad to exercise your proxy. 

Mr. Shuman, I wonder if at this point in the record to clarify and 
identify the results of the discussion we just had recently you couldn’t 
take on the basis of present prices of corn and present relationships of 
the feed grains and the oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums and show 
what it would result in as of now as against your—— 

The CuHartrMAN. That is in the record, Senator. 

Mr. SHuMAN. Yes, we have it as an attachment. 

The CHatrMAN. It is already there. 

Mr. SuHumAN. It is attachment 4. 

Senator Munprt. Yes, I see now. 

The CuarrMan. Well, without objection, the committee will stand 
in recess until 2:30 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. of the same day.) 





AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator TaLMApGE. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Shuman, do you have any further testimony to present to the 
committee? 

Mr. SHuman. Mr. Chairman, we would like to file the rest of this 
material, and would be glad to answer any questions. 
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Senator TALMADGE. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 


(The remainder of Mr. Shuman’s prepared statement and the 
attachments are as follows:) 


Section 4: Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 restricts sales of farm 
commodities by CCC to 5 percent above current support plus reasonable carrying 
charges. This modifies 407 by changing the minimum sales price for unrestricted 
use, in the case of cotton beginning with August 1, 1961, to 15 percent above current 
support. 

his also removes the unlimited authority of CCC to make sales for export and 
substitutes the requirement that CCC only operate an export subsidy program 
through payments in kind or cash. The effect is to require export programs on 
—— to be handled through the normal channels of trade from nongovernmental 
stocks. 

Section 5: Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 relates to the export 
sales program for cotton. This modifies it by requiring that beginning August 1, 
1958, such exports shall be handled in the same manner as explained for section 4. 
It permits both domestic and foreign sales of cotton by CCC at the market price 
solely to obtain funds to operate an export subsidy program. It does not restrict 
the latitude of the Department of Agriculture in the kind of procedures it might 
employ in disposing of the cotton either directly or indirectly in making the 
export subsidy payments. 

Section 6: Abolishes acreage allotments for corn. 

Section 7: Beginning with 1961, the allotments for both upland and extra long 
staple cotton would not be reduced because of the size of the carryover but would 
be an acreage which would take care of both foreign and domestic demand at the 
level of prices at which current support was established. 

The foreign and domestic demand would include not only consumption but also 
such additional amount as would be required to take care of estimated carryover 
in trade channels without resort to CCC stocks. 

The only deduction from the allotment would be an acreage estimated to pro- 
duce the estimated number of bales of CCC cotton to be disbursed in kind or sold 
to pay export subsidies. This deduction would not be made if domestic carryover 
stocks would be drawn down below normal. 

The allotment would be increased to restore carryover to normal in order to 
avoid shorting the requirements of users. 

Subsection (3) changes the basis for converting the national marketing quota 
from bales to acres by using 3 years to determine the national average yield of 
cotton instead of 5 years. It also permits adjustment for abnormal conditions 
and trends which is not currently provided for. 

Section 8: This has the effect of fully removing the requirement that cotton be 
supported on the basis of Middling %-inch cotton effective in 1961 and, in the case 
of those producers selecting choice (B) in 1960, removing it with respect to them 
except that such producers will not be given price support at less than 85 percent 
of producers selecting choice (A). 


RICE 


A problem exists with respect to rice which should be dealt with at this session 
of Congress. 

We favor legislation to prevent the sharp cut in rice acreage allotments which 
is now in prospect for 1959. We are hopeful that a permanent rice program can be 
worked out along lines which are not inconsistent with the proposals that we have 
made for cotton, corn, oats, barley, rye, and grain sorghums. We have had one 
national rice meeting. We are giving further study to the problem of developing 
a long-range program and expect to be able to make further recommendations 
after our Board meeting which begins on June 9. 
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Cotton—Season average upland cotton prices, 1910-56, with comparisons 








Decline in season Decline in season 
Season |Preceding average price Season {Preceding average price 
average | 3-year from preceding average | 3-year fron preceding 
Year farm average 3-year average Year farm average 3-year average 
price (cents) price (cents) 
(cents) (cents) 
Cents Percent Cents | Percent 
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1 Preliminary. 
SUMMARY 
Out of 45 years cotton prices declined from average of preceding 3 years in 19 years as follows: y 
ears 
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Market prices, actual support prices and illustrative support prices for Middling 
1-inch cotton at 14 spot markets 


{In cents per pound] 


| 





Average Illustrative 
price for support (90 | Actual sup- 
Middling Preceding percent of port price 
Year beginning August— 1-inch 3-year aver- preceding (Basis 
cotton age price 3-year Middling 
at 14 spot average)! 1-inch) 
markets 
_ 1 
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35. 02 36. 54 32. 89 34. 03 
35. 46 34. 90 31.41 34. 55 
33. 53 34. 95 31. 46 32. 74 
2 34. 08 34. 67 31. 20 32. 31 














1 The figures in this column illustrate the support prices that would have been in effect the Ist year, if 


support prices had been shifted to 9 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. 


Once 


the new program were in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and 
consequenty would affect the support prices for subsequent years. 
2 Average of 6 months, 
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ATTACHMENT 2 
CORN 
The commercial area allotment, total acreage and production, percent com- 


pliance, support levels, and average farm prices for corn, by years since 1954 
are as follows: 





Commercial area Total Percent Market 
United Total com- Support pee 
Year States | produc- | pliance level nited 
Allot- | Planted |harvested| tion (acreage) States 
ment acreage average 


[ye | eee | eens fees | ecm | cesses {fees 


Million | Million | Million | Billion 


acres acres acres bushels 
Ns iccrhinndnnimniteiiasios est 47.0 56.5 80. 2 30 $1. 62 $1. 42 
TI so: tshidva,aevcibiincenteadiaibadeecie Miia 49.8 55.7 79.5 3. 23 40 1.58 1.35 
i swsies weve adil tuiilbsa dieasatgioal 43.3 54.9 75.9 3. 45 28 1.50 1.32 
I sscseh solace esate tinlicansccedialiienl i deleted 37.3 52.8 72.3 3. 20 14 1.40 11,17 
Sait hcininimaigeinabindne Mama eel 38.8 





1 Preliminary. 


The total acreage of corn in the United States has followed a downward trend 
for many years. Averages by 5-year periods since 1930 have been: 1930-34, 103 
million; 1935-39, 93 million; 1940—44, 89 million; 1945-49, 86 million; and 1950-55, 
81 million. 

As a result of acreage restrictions on other crops and no control of “‘diverted 
acres,” acreages of sorghums, barley, and other feed grains have increased since 
1953 by more than 20 million acres. Yields per acre have increased greatly. The 
number of commercial corn counties has increased from 599 in 1940 to 932 in 
1958. Total production of, all feed grains annually has increased from 118 million 
tons in 1953 to 139 million tons in 1957; and the feed grain carryover has in- 
creased from about 27 million tons in 1953 to an estimated 57 million tons at the 
end of the 1957 marketing year. 

A support program based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average market 
price for corn would encourage orderly marketing, protect farmers against sudden 
and disastrous price declines and permit market forces to balance production and 
consumption in an orderly manner. 

The following table, which shows that corn prices have on occasion fallen below 
the averaze of the 3 preceding years by as much as 62 percent, indicates that 90 
percent of the preceding 3-year average market price in numerous past years 
would have been a very real support. 
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Season average corn prices, 1910-57, with comparisons 








Decline in season | Decline in season 
Season | Preced- er price from Season | Preced- average price from 
average ing pr ing 3-year average ing Dp ing 3-year 
Year farm 3-year average Year farm 3-year average 
price average price average 
Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 
| 

1910_-.-- ere Se cs lo es 1035..... $0. 632 LL eae 
, PRD keon a ctck ta. cased eee oe 1936..... 1.03 GARE he fad ata 
Bo oeon Bete akeess sicicns weiedb pede teanaa Be oiiee - 490 - 821 $0. 331 40.3 
1918_...- 659 OB O06 te scccanscpleesiceccss 1938....- . 469 -717 - 248 34.6 
1914... 67. SITE Raciranwsttkamieaece 1939_.... - 542 - 663 121 18.3 
Wet ecs> 651 SUE Naacnevaeedhcananeuten 1940_.... . 601 SU Risanieb cristal bvbintneityecccaiel 
1916_..-- 1.13 EE Bow wieegre cob Rasen erouhcol 1941__._- . 736 i | PS ee 
Se skencoes 1.39 UE ein ice eanemna aaa cba . 894 SUEY Sienscwnue-dacccedeben 
is sseaaes 1.45 Os keke acetncaneben 1943_.... 1. 08 SPE Tia cueeeccaccanbes 
1919___.. 1. 44 LB tnacpoornckinoastebak 1944..._- 1.03 GEE Uahtinn wate Pawiende ben 
1920__._- 540 1.43 $0. 89 62.2 |} 1945__..- 1. 23 ROO fis eho ccniees. 
oa. 464 1.14 676 59.3 || 1946._..- 1. 53 0 aS ee 
icine - 688 - 815 127 15.6 |} 1947_...- 2. 16 OS A a 
ccna . 760 SE ss taiesneceeh tata 1948____- 1. 28 1. 64 . 36 22. 0 
penn 1.02 SUE Aine mada neo eae cdma 1.24 1. 66 42 25.3 
1925...-. . 654 - 823 169 20. 5 | 1950_.... 1. 52 1. 56 04 2.6 
aint . 715 - 811 096 11.8 || 1951...-.. 1. 66 ER Is Canc ghasdll sap ceca 
ee . 804 AEE obec ea edt tcc ae 1962_.... 1. 52 Ge S0btt sob see Uenbddee 
1928___.- . 798 WS Fdnccnedects cacnatnes 1963..... 1.48 1, 57 .09 5.7 
1938...-.. . 764 772 008 1.0 || 1954__... 1. 43 1. 55 12 ne 
1930__... . 550 . 739 239 30.3 |} 1955...-- 1.35 1. 48 .13 8.8 
ac. ooe . 204 . 704 410 58.2 || 1956_..-- 1. 29 1. 42 -13 9.2 
1932_.... . 292 . 536 244 45.5 || 1957... 1.17 1.36 .19 14.0 
1033..... . 494 pe vies dental saniteiaiiell Se icnerilemenganstihcaom ae Als onnnkenentielitiiied 

1934....- - 802 Ne Sicoedaeane |------2--- 

SUMMARY 


Our of 45 years corn prices declined from average of preceding 3 vears in 20 
years as follows: 


Years 
I ks ca eer an 6 
Pe NT ng rrcs> ccna nora tn inion as co>cgcemepstetok da nian ahaha diner alder ane 14 


ia na os aa So i ek ln Sn dc Se mnie goa be oS 4 
ni mec te <a vas i oe while re ee a oes ms a ee Mean 2 Oe aa OF des meh 3 
6c ots ipso ha o~ ap gran te nae mand Raden ear lc ok ee ad ea eleceg ta ip igs ea aha 2 
IR cs eco en ee tne eerie pr re Ee a 2 
Dette SIMS OF Ole ee cn cccnneea bore abaGlenwune> conan ans 3 


CORN IN RELATION TO OTHER FEED GRAINS 


The following table is designed to illustrate how this program would have 
worked had it been in effect for the 1957 crop. The support price for corn in this 
instance would have been $1.22 per bushel. 

The first column shows USDA figures on the feeding value of other grains in 
relation to corn on a pound-for-pound basis. 

The second column lists factors for determining prices for the other feed grains 
that are comparable to any given support price for corn. For example, if the 
support price for corn is $1.22 per bushel, a comparable support for oats on the 
basis of feeding values would be .51 times $1.22 or 62.2 cents per bushel. Please 
note that sorghum is on a hundredweight basis while the other grains are on a 
bushel basis, 





USDA feed- Prices comparable 
ing values in |Factor for ad- | Actual 1957 | to a price of $1.22 
relation to justing for support per bushel of corn 
corn, pound | weight and prices on the basis of 
for pound | feeding value relative feeding 
values 
Percent 
SN Do csiniccdcewccensnoncccosinseem 90 $0. 51 $0. 61 $0. 622 
ee eee 95 . 81 - 95 - 988 
Sorghum grain (hundredweight) --..----.---- 100 1.79 1. 86 2.18 


Rye (bushel) .............-...------------0- 85 - 85 1.18 1.04 








ee 
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ATTACHMENT 3 


Extra long staple cotton—season average prices of extra long staple cotton, 1935-56, 
with comparisons 








Season |Preceding| Decline in season Season |Preceding} Decline in season 
Year average | 3-year average price from Year average | 3-year average price from 
farm average preceding 3-year farm average preceding 3-year 
price average price average 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
1935....- ED Pik ght ckscbewldine Padded oak. 1947__... 
1936_.... DS: bndsdiedudiengnstebbbdes pikes 1948..... 
| Mil he lin iencanatiteath Miamcge tind Macticiadaeics 1949__..- 
1938_...- 19.6 24.6 5.0 20.3 |} 1950_..-- 
1989..... | 22.4 23.9 1.5 6.3 || 1951.____ 
1940__..- | 30.5 8 eS: ee ern [Ce 
1941___..| 32.0 ae eee 1953_.__- 
a noes 43.7 BE tascnckanesiscmpeadaen 1954_.... 
1943__... 46. 6 Bi hoon cha ceed ace 1955....- 
1944. __.- 44.8 a ee ee 1956... 
1945__... | 42.5 45.0 2.5 5.6 || 1957_.--- 
1946____ | 45.8 eu se Are er eps 
1 Preliminary. 
SUMMARY 


Out of 20 years extra long staple cotton prices declined from average of pre- 
ceding 3 years in 7 years as follows: 


Years 
EARL TP DONORS ii cin Soe a alas coe wn naan ems eam eee 3 
Tee GG. Fer MOIOONG. 5 on. cco bo oblan oo ke tobe a eee +t 
EF eae BP Ei al aes ocbern us eee eee oie seen nae eee 1 
20 to 29 percent. _.....--- pce oie o> we tres thie cee oak ete te ena gh ee 2 
SP WO SP TICE oe ns con gen mas be apa ney tee aoe ies ee 1 


Market prices, actual support prices and illustrative support prices for extra long 


staple cotton for recent years based on 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average 
market prices 








{In cents] 
Tilustrative 
Season Preceding support (90 
Crop year average 3-year average| percent of Actual 
market price | market price | preceding |supportprice 
3-year 
average)! 
eb aida nitng magh ange aetineedaainbipahididdgtn 56.8 56. 0 50. 4 2 56.01 
ilutidulingsisicnnhes dd tkainhatkheidphiieaea~ anemone 67.7 59.7 53.7 ?) ® 
FS Biden dio watinbnm atau biedeeks tatetaeebad 99.4 61.9 55.7 2 104. 00 
ahah ces hikes chelating opdts iandoeth Sinha Acinic 104.0 74.6 67.1 2 107.00 
Si ihnci dhs <mpenelncddeintidépennget bib itnaodbed 73.7 90. 4 81.4 73. 92 
Bi tanessick Xi iietcain enehncinanh tees ial slataicinde casteeagtiemaee 65. 2 92.4 83. 2 65. 25 
Pct ns thik bccn an dbetaemaknnbacapaae ye 53.9 81.0 72.9 55. 20 
i iciak bocksicin de ncsidinnatlemandatmobdbdinaktenidoaida 65.3 64.3 57.9 56. 62 
BET nnweGenssbconedatinpeonemainndtntandelinebbsipangaediae 61.5 55.4 59. 70 


1 The figures in this column illustrate the suppert prices that would have been in effect the first year, if 
support prices had been shifted to 90 percent of the preceding 3-year average in any of these years. Once 
the new program were in effect it would, of course, moderate changes in the 3-year moving average and 
consequently would affect the support prices for subsequent years, 

2 Only American-Egyptian cotton supported. 

3 Announced “‘no support.” 


ATTACHMENT 4 


A BILL To provide more effective price, eee adjustment, and marketing programs for cotton and 
feed grains 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision of law— 
(1) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of cotton the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to offer the operator of each farm for which 

an allotment is established inder section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 

Act of 1938, as amended, a choice of (A) the farm-acreage allotment deter- 
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mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support determined pursuant to the provisions of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (such support for each year being 
computed without taking into account the amount of cotton estimated to be 
produced on the additional acres allotted to producers selecting choice (B, for 
such year), or (B) the farm-acreage allotment determined pursuant to section 
344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, increased by 
40 per centum and (i) for the 1959 crop price support at a level fifteen parity 
percentage points below the level of support established in accordance with 
the provisions of choice (A) and (ii) for the 1960 crop price support at a level 
of 90 per centum of the average market price in the designated spot cotton 
markets during the three calendar years 1957, 1958, and 1959 (using Middling 
one inch as the standard quality for purposes of price support and market 
price determinations): Provided, That such level of price support for choice 
(B) in 1960 shall not be less than 85 per centum of the level of support for the 
1960 crop of cotton under choice (A) hereof. Any producer operating more 
than one farm, in order to be eligible for choice (B), must elect choice (B) for 
all farms. Not later than January 31 the Secretary shall announce the final 
price-support level pursuant to the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, and 
as soon as practicable after such announcement, shall cause the operator (as 
shown on the records of the county committee) of each farm for which an 
allotment is established under section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the alternative level of price support 
and the alternative acreage allotment available for his farm. he operator 
of each farm shall, within the time prescribed by the Secretary, notify the 
county committee in writing whether he desires the increased acreage allot- 
ment and the level of price support prescribed in choice (B) to be effective for 
the farm. If the operator fails to so notify the county committee within 
the time prescribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen the acreage allotment 
and the price-support level prescribed in choice (A). The additional acreage 
required to be allotted to farms under this section shall be in addition to the 
county, State, and National acreage allotments and the production from such 
acreage shall be in addition to the national marketing quota. The addi- 
tional acreage authorized by this section shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, no farm participating in any cotton 
acreage reserve program established for 1959 under the Soil Bank Act shall 
receive an increased acreage allotment under the provisions of this section for 
1959. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 344 (m) (2) any farm 
cotton acreage allotment increased as the result of the selection of choice (B) 
may not be released and reapportioned to any other farm; 

(2) the Secretary is authorized and directed, as provided in section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to make available, through loans, 
price support to cooperators at the levels and under the terms specified in 

aragraph (1) of this section, except that the maximum os for which any 
oan may be made available to any cooperator electing the acreage allotment 
and price support specified under choice (A) for the 1959 crop or the 1960 crop 
of cotton shall be ninety days. The Commodity Credit Corporation is auth- 
orized, beginning August 1, 1959, and continuing for the remainder of the 
1959-60 and 1960-61 marketing years, to offer any cotton owned by it for 
sale for unrestricted use at not less than 10 per centum above the current 
level of price support prescribed in choice (B) of paragraph (1) of this section. 

Sc. 2. The provisions of this Act shall not apply to the 1959 and 1960 crops 
of extra-long-staple cotton as defined in section 347 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, except that section 4 shall apply to such crops of 
cotton beginning August 1, 1961. 

Src. 3. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding a 
new section 102 as follows: 

“Sec. 102. (a) Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, beginning with 
the 1959 crop of corn and the 1961 crop of cotton (including extra-long-staple 
cotton) the level of price support shall be 90 per centum of the average price 
during the three calendar years immediately a calendar year in which 
the marketing year for such crop begins: Provided, That in the case of cotton, 
producers have not disapproved marketing quotas. The average shall be de- 
termined upon the basis of the prices received by farmers in the case of corn; the 

rice in the designated spot markets in the case of upland cotton; and the price of 
lesaieiia Meyotion cotton, in the quoted spot markets, in the case of extra-long-staple 
cotton. (For the purposes of this section Middling one inch and grade numbered 3, 
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one and seven-sixteenths inches, shall be the standard quality of upland and extra- 
long-staple cotton, respectively, for purposes of price-support and market-price 
determinations). 

““(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price support shall be made available for 
oats, rye, barley, and grain sorghums at such level as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines is fair and reasonable in relation to the level at which price support is 
made available for corn, taking into consideration the feeding value of such com- 
modity in relation to corn, the normal price relationship between such commodity 
a corn, the location and storability of the commodity and other relevant 
actors.” 

Sxc. 4. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended— 

(a) by substituting a colon for the period at the end of the third sentence 
and adding at the end thereof the following: ‘Provided, That effective with 
the Separate of the marketing year for the 1961 crop, the Corporation shall 
not sell any cotton at less than 15 per centum above the current support price 
for cotton.”’; 

(b) by striking ‘‘(F) sales for export’’ in the fourth sentence and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: ‘‘(F) sales for export, except that effective with 
the beginning of the marketing year for the 1958 crop, this exemption shall 
not apply to cotton”; 

(c) by striking the word “and” in the fourth sentence immediately pre- 
ceding “(H)”, and 

(d) by substituting a semicolon for the period at the end of the fourth 
sentence and adding at the end thereof the following: ‘‘and (I) deliveries of 
cotton under a payment in kind cotton export program, or sales of cotton 
made for the purpose of obtaining funds to make payments in cash under a 
cotton export program. The word ‘cotton’ as used in this section shall in- 
clude extra long staple cotton.” 

Sec. 5. Section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“Effective beginning August 1, 1958, cotton shall not be made available here- 
under through the sale of cotton from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks at 
competitive world prices but shall be made available through the payment of 
export subsidies in kind or in cash. Nothing herein, however, shall be construed 
to prohibit the sale of Commodity Credit Corporation cotton at competitive world 
prices for the purpose of obtaining funds to pay export subsidies in cash.” 

Sec. 6. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, acreage allotments shall 
not be established for the 1959 and subsequent crops of corn. 

‘ pm 7. The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended as 
ollows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by changing the period at the end of the second 
sentence to a colon and adding the following: ‘Provided, That beginning with the 
1961 crop of cotton, such national marketing quota shall be an amount equal to 
(1) the estimated domestic consumption plus exports for the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year, less (2) the estimated number of bales of cotton 
to be removed from Commodity Credit Corporation stocks during such marketing 
year to provide the subsidy under the cotton export program, plus (3) such addi- 
tional number of bales, if any, as the Secretary determines is necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks in trade channels until cotton from the next crop becomes 
readily available without resort to CCC stocks.’ 

**(2) Section 347 (b) is amended by changing the period at the end of the 
second sentence to a colon and adding the following: ‘Provided, That beginning 
with the 1961 crop of extra-long-staple cotton, such national marketing quota 
shall be an amount equal to (1) the estimated domestic consumption plus exports 
for the marketing year which begins in the next calendar year, less (2) the esti- 
mated imports and the estimated number of bales to be removed from Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks during such marketing year to provide the subsidy 
under the cotton export program, plus (3) such additional number of bales, if 
any, as the Secretary determines is necessary to assure adequate working stocks 
in trade channels until cotton from the next crop becomes readily available without 
resort to CCC stocks.’ 

(3) The second sentence of Section 344 (a) is amended by striking the word 
‘five’ and substituting the word ‘three’ and by inserting after the second comma 
‘adjusted for abnormal conditions and trends,’ ’’. 

Sac. 8. Section 3 (a) of the Act of August 29, 1949, Public Law 272, Eighty-first 
Congress, and the last sentence of section 403 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, are hereby repealed. Such section 403 is further amended by inserting 
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** except in the case of cotton,” after the word ‘‘commodity”’ in the second sen- 
tence thereof. This section shall become fully effective with the 1961 crop and 
shall be effective with respect to the price support level determined, in the case of 
upland cotton, on the basis of the average market price of the 1960 crop. 

Senator TatmapGer. If you do not mind, I understood Senator 
Symington and perhaps some of the other Senators desire to ask 
you some questions. If you could wait here until we can ascertain 
whether or not they can be present, we will proceed with the next 
witness. 

The Senate is voting on a series of amendments. We may have 
to take recesses in order to answer quorum calls and rollcalls, but we 
will try to proceed as rapidly as we can. And, if it is satisfactory with 
you, we will proceed with the next witness, subject to your returning 
to the chair at any time any Senator wants to interrogate you. 

Mr. SHuman. I have an appointment at 3:30. Should I try to 
cancel that? 

Senator TatmapaGe. I think you can plan to leave here by 3:30. 

The next witness is Mr. Rhea Blake, executive vice president, 
National Cotton Council. 

Mr. Blake, please come around and proceed at your pleasure. 

Mr. Biake. Glad to see you, sir. 

Mr. Tatmapeer. Do you mind if we inrerrupt your testimony in 
the event Senator Symington or any other Senators desire to ask any 
questions of Mr. Shuman when they arrive? 

Mr. Buake. Not at all. 

Senator TatmapGe. As I explained a moment ago, we are voting 
on a series of amendments on the Senate floor, other committees are 
holding hearings, and sometimes it is difficult for Senators to meet all 
the requirements and try to be in two different places at the same time. 

Proceed, Mr. Blake. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM RHEA BLAKE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Chairman, my name is Rhea Blake. I am ap- 
pens here today representing the National Cotton Council, which 

as its headquarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

The council is an industrywide organization consisting of all six 
branches of the raw cotton industry—cotton farmers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, cotton merchants, spinners, and cottonseed crushers. 

When the council was organized 20 years ago, it was set up to work 
at the job of increasing the consumption of United States grown 
cotton, cottonseed, and the products thereof, not only in this country, 
but in all the markets of the world. 

During the past two decades we have developed a program, consist- 
ing primarily of research and promotion. We have been able to de- 
velop a program that has proved to be very effective, and we have 
gotten some excellent results from our research and promotion ac- 
tivities. 

But, Mr. Chairman, within recent years it has become increasingly 
clear that no amount of research and promotion could hold cotton’s 
markets, much less expand them, unless the third essential to any 
successful business is also present: namely, a competitive price. 

Three years ago the council made an exhaustive study of cotton’s 
competitive position from the standpoint of price. This analysis 
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showed that United States cotton was badly out of line on price in 
both the domestic market and in the foreign market. The following 
year, 1956, we moved to correct the situation in the foreign market 
through the Government export sales program. ll of us are familiar, 
of course, with the dramatic results that have been achieved under 
that program. 

Our exports jumped from 2.2 million bales to 7.6 million bales in 
just 1 year’s time. 

When the National Cotton Council’s voting delegates came together 
at our annual meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., in January of this year, they 
of course had before them this highly gratifying recovery of our 
export market, as a result of having become competitive in price in 
the export market. And at the same time they had before them the 

icture on our domestic market in which consumption has declined 
rom 9.2 million bales, the season before last, to an estimated 7.9 
million bales for the next season ahead. 

Here we have a complete reversal of the situation we have been 
experiencing in the export market. 

Our delegates, Mr. Chairman, also saw the fact that our price in 
the domestic market was completely out of line with our competitors. 

Senator TatmMapGe. Let me ask you a question. Do you attribute 
all that reduction in domestic spending to the competition of 
synthetics? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, sir. 

Senator TatmMapGe. To what other factors do you attribute it? 

Mr. Buake. For one thing, there has been a general depression in 
the textile industry. That has had a marked effect on it also. 

Senator TatMapGE. Proceed. 

Mr. Buaxe. We were also looking at the fact that our price in the 
domestic market was out of line, with rayon underselling cotton 
about 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

Senator TatmapaGe. For what price is the rayon selling? 

Mr. Buaxe. About 31 cents. 

Senator TatmapGe. And cotton? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, Mr. Chairman, the 31 cents is the cost of rayon 
delivered to the textile mills on a net weight clean basis. In other 
words, there is very little waste in rayon. And to get a true picture 
of the price comparison requires the use of a rather complicated 
formula. I would be glad to supply the details for the record. 

Senator Tatmapce. If you do not mind, I would like to make 
something clear on that point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


DETERMINATION OF COMPARATIVE Mitt Costs ror CoTTon AND Rayon 


It is not possible to determine the competitive price of cotton and rayon by 
simply comparing the cost per pound of the two fibers. The price of rayon 
staple fiber is more or less constant, whereas the price of cotton varies substantially 
by grades and staples. In addition, there is a variation in the percentage of waste 
in different grades of cotton, whereas the waste factor is constant in rayon. Gen- 
erally speaking, different grades and staples of cotton are used in different types 
of fabrics, whereas the same type of staple fiber rayon is used in almost all fabrics. 

It is necessary to take all these factors into account to get the true difference 
of the cost of cotton as a raw material to the textile manufacturer in comparison 
with the cost of rayon. There is a wide range of cost differences between rayon 
and cotton in the various fabric constructions, running from zero up to over 
20 cents per pound difference. For approximately three-fourths of the textile 
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constructions, rayon’s price advantage over cotton ranged from 6 to 10 cents per 
pound during the latter part of 1957, when this calculation was last made. 

The following calculation of the cost differences in the manufacture of one basic 
construction; namely, 80-square printcloth, illustrates the manner in which these 
calculations are made for each textile construction: 


we average grade and staple of cotton used: Strict Low Middling 
6-1ncn. 


Basis price: 36.16 cents (New York March contract of November 27, 1957). 

Discount: —2 (points, landed group B mills). 

Cotton price: 36.14 cents. 

Waste percentage: 15.85. 

Gross cost of cotton: 42.93 (in 1 pound of cloth). 

Credit for sale of waste: 1.29 cents. 

Net cost of cotton: 41.64 cents (in 1 pound of cloth). 

Selling price of rayon: 31 cents (November 1957). 

Waste percentage: 5.35. 

Gross cost of rayon: 32.77 (in 1 pound of cloth). 

Credit for sale of waste: 0.35 cent. 

Net cost of rayon: 32.42 cents (in 1 pound of cloth). 

Rayon’s advantage: 9.22 cents. 

Percent of total poundage: 12.3. 

Norse.—The determinations are based upon studies made by the National 
Cotton Council in instances where there are no Government figures available. 

Mr. Buaxe. To get this price relationship it is not just a simple 
matter of subtracting one figure from another. 

Senator Taumapaer. I understand. Now, if the cost of cotton to 
the spinner were to be reduced, what assurance would we have that 
rayon and other synthetics would not also be reduced in price and 
the disparity in competitive prices continued? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, you wouldn’t have any assurance that their 
prices might not be reduced. 

Senator TatmapGr. Do you know anything about the cost of 
production of these synthetics? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. We have had made, by the most competent 
personnel that we could obtain, just this past year, a study of the 
cost of producing rayon. ; 

Senator TatmapGEe. What does it cost? If I might interrupt a 
moment, Mr. Blake, this is Senator Proxmire, of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Blake is the first witness, Senator Proxmire. He is executive vice 
president of the National Cotton Council of America. 

Mr. Buaxe. I don’t know whether I have with me that exact figure. 
It is approximately 26% cents a pound. 

Senator TaumMapGe. Then it is true that they have a substantial 
profit margin which could be reduced still further if required? 

Mr. Buaxe. I am not so sure that that profit margin is as substan- 
tial as it used to be. Senator, frankly, we feel that they may be able 
to make some further reductions, but probably not to any great extent. 

Senator Taumapee. If I might interrupt a moment, Senator Sym- 
ington has sent word that he does not desire to interrogate Mr. Charles 
B. Shuman, president of the American Farm Bureau any further. 
Mr. Shuman was waiting here as a courtesy to Senator Symington 
and any other Senator who desired to question him. Does any 
Senator present desire to question Mr. Shuman further? 

Senator Hickentoorer. No. As I understood, Mr. Shuman’s 
statement in full will be put in the record. And from my personal 
standpoint, as I said before lunch, I feel that I understand the corn 
and feed grain proposal which he is making. I don’t have any desire 
for myself to amplify the record, unless Mr. Shuman wants to amplify 
it. 
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Senator Taumapae. He has finished his testimony, but out of cour- 
tesy to ony Senator who might desire to interrogate Stay he is remain- 
ing. He has to leave at 3:30 and I promised him he would be out of 
here by that time. 

Senator Proxmrre. I unfortunately have not had a chance to 
study President Shuman’s statement, but I understand either he or 
a se ramnvoreg of his organization is going to appear on the dairy 
problem next week. 

Senator TaumapGe. Mr. Shuman, will either you or a representative 
of your organization be present on Monday to testify? 

Mr. Suuman. We will present a statement. I am not sure who 
will present it. I won’t be able to. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, that will give me an opportunity to ques- 
tion him on something that is very close to my heart at that time. 

Senator TatmapGeE. Well, if there are no further questions, Mr. 
Shuman, the committee will excuse you at this time. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. SHuman. Thank you very much. 

beg CuarrMaN (presiding). All right, Mr. Blake. You may pro- 
ceed, sir. 

Mr. Buake. We were in the middle of a question that Senator 
Talmadge asked. I don’t know whether he wants to have me go on 
with it or not. 

The CuarrMAN. Proceed, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Buake. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will review 
briefly what I have said so that you will have the background. 

I was just pointing out the dramatic recovery we have had in the 
export market when we became competitive in price 2 years ago. 
I pointed out that when the National Cotton Council delegates came 
together in our annual meeting in Phoenix, last January, they had 
this fact before them—of what had happened in the export market 
when we had become competitive in price. Furthermore they had 
before them the picture of our domestic market where our consumption 
has declined from 9.2 million bales the season before last to an esti- 
mated 7.9 million bales for the season ahead. And, of course, they 
were also looking at the price situation in the domestic market, where 
rayon is underselling cotton some 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

Now, in addition, these delegates faced a situation that we had a 
shortage of high-quality cotton, with which you are familiar. This 
developed as a result of the disaster in weather last fall. 

In addition to all this, we have the prospect that, if the legislation 
now on the statute books is not changed, our acreage next year will 
be cut another 20 to 25 percent, which will create a shortage of all 
kinds of cotton, not just the better qualities, for the season beginning 
in August 1959. 

This shortage, of course, Mr. Chairman, would mean inevitably 
that the price would shoot up again. In other words, our situation 
is this: We have already got a critical problem with regard to our 
price not being competitive. And now this impending shortage of 
all types of cotton will mean an even further increase in price, making 
our price situation virtually hopeless. 

So, in summary, what our industry was actually looking at was that 
if things continue as they have been going, we are facing an ever- 
dwindling consumption, an ever-dwindling production, and an ever- 
dwindling cotton industry. 
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On the other hand, we also recognized the fact that we have the 

eatest real opportunity to build cotton’s markets and develop a 
hi ghly prosperous future for the cotton industry that we have ever 
had in all history. 

There has been a phenomenal increase in population and living 
standards in all the countries of the world. The market for which 
cotton competes outside the United States has been growing at the 
rate of more than 2 million bales a year since the end of World War II. 
It is a phenomenal thing. That market is now some 24 million bales 
bigger than it was 12 years ago. 

ow 

The Cuarrman. Do you recollect how much of that was under 
Public Law 480? 

Mr. Brake. Well, what I am talking about, Senator, is the actual 
consumption. 

The CHarrMan. I know what you are talking about. But the 
reduction in our supply has been partly caused by the program that 
was instituted by the Department of Agriculture through Public Law 
480, and by selling cotton on the open market. 

Mr. Buaxke. Well, Senator, that has contributed to our sharing in 
that market. But what I am trying to say is that the actual use-up 
of cotton and competing fibers outside the United States, the actual 
consumption of these fibers, has been increasing at the rate of over 2 
million bales a year for more than 12 years. Now, this is a dramatic 
thing that is happening. And, of course, it is the most encouraging 
thing in this picture. 

Senator Hickenitooprer. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 
How much of that has been supplied, how much of that increase has 
been supplied by the new cotton industry in Mexico and in other 
places outside of the United States? 

Mr. Buake. Well, Senator Hickenlooper, that has been our great 
problem. We have not been competitive in price, until the export 
program was started 2 years ago. And the result has been that 
although we have had this phenomenal increase in consumption, 
foreign production of cotton and rayon was increasing even faster. 
So not only the Mexicans but other countries got the business. We 
didn’t get it, because we were not competitively priced. 

Senator HickENLooprER. You priced yourselves out of the market? 

Mr. Buaxe. That is exactly what we did. That is what we were 
doing until section 203 was added to the 1956 act. That section pro- 
vided for the cotton export program. 

I would also like to point out that these same factors that make 
for increased consumption of cotton abroad are present here in this 
country to a much greater degree than they are abroad. 

So there is no question but that the opportunity is here for United 
States cotton to have a market, not just for 13 or 14 million bales, but 
over a period of years to build that market to 16, to 18, even to 20 
million bales a year. 

This is not any pipedream at all, Mr. Chairman, We have made 
detailed studies, both of the foreign market and the domestic market, 
so far as the potential is concerned. And for anyone that would like 
to have the details on it, we would be very happy to supply the facts 
supporting this statement that we do have a potential to build this 
kind of a market. And frankly, this is the kind of a dynamic ex- 
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anding market that cotton must have if we are going to have the 
ind of future that we want and are entitled to in this industry. 

But, to achieve this market potential it was clearly recognized at 
our meeting in Phoenix that we not only had to strengthen cotton’s 
position in research and in promotion, which is the program that the 
cotton council has been working on for the past 20 years, but also 
that we had to assure our customers, here and abroad, that they could 
depend on our supplying them with all of the qualities of United States 
cotton that they needed and that that cotton was going to be com- 
petitively priced. 

We simply cannot build the kind of markets that we need and 
that we have the opportunity to build, unless we can give our custom- 
ers assurance that we are going to be able to supply them with the 
way of cotton that they need and cotton that is competitively 
priced. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is not surprising that despite the fact that 
the National Cotton Council had operated for over 20 years without 
ever taking a position on this highly controversial price question— 
our delegates last January decided that the very life of our industry 
was at stake on this price question. Therefore they passed the 
resolution which I want to read to you now: 

In recognition of the critical supply problem confronting the industry in 1958, 
and the urgent need for a sound, long-range price and production program for 


cotton, designed to provide reasonable farm income, it shall be the policy of the 
council to— 

(a) Urge an immediate increase in cotton acreage in 1958 sufficient to 
produce adequate supplies of all qualities of United States cotton needed to 
meet the requirements of our customers, both at home and abroad; 

(6) Urge the adoption of a long-range price and production program that 
will move as rapidly as possible toward (1) expanded production and con- 
sumption of United States cotton, (2) competitive prices for United States 
cotton, and (3) a one-price system for United States cotton that maximizes 
the use of normal trade channels and minimizes the role of Government in 
cotton marketing. 


(ec) To intensify the council’s efforts to make cotton competitive in research 
and promotion, as well as in price. 

Mr. Chairman, that was the resolution that was adopted by our 
convention. As I said, it is the first time in the 20-year history of the 
organization that we have ever gotten into the price question. And 
it was only a matter of the greatest urgency and the greatest crisis 
es would have ever, I am quite sure, brought the council into this 
field. 

Now, we also are very much aware of the fact that the resolution 
which these delegates adopted simply stated an objective, so far as 
the long-range program was concerned. With regard to the increased 
acres in 1958, as we all know, the effort to obtain that increase was 
unsuccessful. It is tragic that it was. We would be in a stronger 
position to meet our problems if we had been successful in that effort. 
And we certainly are indebted to you, Mr. Chairman, for the fine job 
that you did in trying to get relief on that score. 

The CuarrMan. We didn’t get enough votes? 

Mr. Buake. No, sir. 

But, now, the failure to get the 1958 acreage increase simply means 
that—— 

Senator Jounston. Listening to the resolution there, if we don’t 
do something to relieve the situation we find ourselves in, that is, 
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reducing it from 17% million acres back to approximately 14 million, 
that wouldn’t be going along with your resolution much, would it? 

Mr. Buaxe. We have got to have a lot more acres than either 
14 or 17%, Senator, in 1959. 

Senator Jounsron. I think you are right. 

Mr. Buaxe. That is the actual situation. 

_ The failure to get the increased acreage for 1958 simply means that 
it is all the more imperative now that something be done about 1959. 

The cotton industry has been working diligently ever since last 
January, and as a matter of fact long before then—but particularly 
since last January there has been a stepped-up pace in an effort to 
find some common ground on which the industry could agree with 
regard to this problem of long-range legislation. We are all aware of 
the difficulties involved in it. But frankly, I think great progress 
has been made along this line. 

Just last week, in Memphis, I think we have perhaps the best 
illustration of how much progress has been made in agreeing at least 
on certain principles that we should follow. At its meeting last 
Friday the National Cotton Council’s board of directors adopted a 
resolution urging the following as steps toward the achievement of 
the objective of the Phoenix resolution. In other words, this is an 
attempt to become more specific with regard to how we go about 
achieving this objective of getting to increased production and a 
competitive price. 

It is a 3-point recommendation as follows: 

(1) The board urges the adoption of a choice plan—and that is 
defined as a program giving each farmer a choice between higher 
acres and a lower price, or lower acreage and a higher price—the 
adoption of a choice plan as a transitional program pointed toward 
a competitive one-price system, coupled with a permanent program 
under which the price would either be at or move to a competitive 
level as soon as possible. The program should avoid problems involved 
in the present law which fails to take cotton’s competitive situation 
into account. 

(2) In determining market quotas and acreage allotments, provision 
should be made for adequate supplies of cotton, both in the United 
States and abroad, with due allowance for the quality requirements of 
the market, and for the large margin of error which is inherent in fore- 
casting production, consumption, and exports a year or more ahead. 
Provision should also be made for increasing established allotments 
by administrative action in the event of a quality-shortage developing 
after allotment has been announced. 

(3) Farmers should be permitted, under reasonable regulations, to 
transfer allotments within a county or State under a rental or pur- 
chase agreement. 

They are the three points of the resolution, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the so-called Farm Bureau 
bill? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir; I think so. 

The Cuarrman. How does that meet the objectives that you have 
just described? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, I think that for the most part the Farm Bureau 
proposal meets these objectives extremely well. The most difficult 
point in the Farm Bureau proposal as it now stands, is that it moves 
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very, very slowly toward a competitive price. Actually, under the 
Farm Bureau proposal, you might have an increase in price in the 
early years. 

The CuarrMan. Well, that won’t be due to price supports would 
it? It is because of shortage? 

Mr. Buaxe. No; it would be due to price supports. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean 31 cents I think Mr. Shuman said that 
those who take class B would receive about 31 cents per pound. 
You think that is too low? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, sir; I don’t think 31 cents is too low, but I am 
afraid it will be higher than that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is because of a shortage, though? 

Mr. Buaxe, No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, it can’t be due to price supports, if the price 
support is fixed at 31 cents. You say 31 cents is not competitive— 
there is something other than price supports that will make it higher 
than 31 cents? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, Senator, we think the market price will be 
higher than 31 cents under the Farm Bureau proposal, 

he CuarrMan. That would be higher than the price support? 

Mr. Buaxe. We think that the market will be above 

The CHarrMan. The price support? 

Mr. Buake. Oh, yes. I am not making myself very clear 

Senator EastLanp. Well, the support price would be higher than 
31 cents for the cotton actually grown; would it not? 

Mr. Brake. That is right. Phe support price would be higher, 
and, of course, that puts the market price higher still. 

Senator EastLanp. Let us take—excuse me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Well, who is in error, then? 

Senator Eastuanp, He said Middling inch cotton, 31 cents. Now, 
what percent of the crop is Middling inch cotton? 

Mr, Buake. I don’t know offhand. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, it is a small percent; isn’t it? 

Mr. Buaxe. I don’t know. 

The CuarrMAN. Less than 40 percent? 

Mr. Biake. About a quarter of a million bales out of about 11 
million produced in 1957. 

Senator Easrianp. Well, all right. Then what would the average 
of the crop be, and then what would the support price be on that 
average of the crop? 

Mr. Buake. I don’t know. We would be happy to get that infor- 
mation and put it in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The average staple length of the cotton crop for the past 5 years is about 
1%, inches or halfway between the 2 official staples of 1 inch and 1%. inches. The 
grade has averaged slightly higher than Strict Low Middling White. If the 
basis for price support were changed from %-inch Middling to the average of the 
crop, the level of price support on the 1958 crop would be lowered about 1 cent 
per pound, 

Senator EastLanp. Well, the 31 cents would give a support price 
roughly of a cent above that, wouldn’t it? 

The CHarrMAN. Well, Senator Eastland, may I point out that the 
figures supplied a moment ago for the record are accurate if you take 
into consideration the fact that the rain came at harvest time and 
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made us lose about 2 million bales. So that on the average crop, on 
an average year, I imagine that percentagewise it would be greater 
than that just indicated. It would go up to about what I stated, 
about 40 to 42 percent, as I remember the figures. 

Senator Easttanp. Well, let us get the figures. 

The CuatrMan. He got the figures last year. 

Senator Eastianp. I know, but 1 year wouldn’t be accurate. Last 
year, you are right, we had excessive rain. 

Senator Hickenitooper. About 20 percent. 

The CuarrMAN. You mean for last year? 

Senator HickmnLoopeEr. On the basis of the figure. You said you 
lost 2 million bales. 

The CuarrMANn. You have 2% million Good. 

Senator Hickeniooper. He said he had a quarter of a million bales 
out of 10 million, as I understood it, but you lost 2 million bales of 
cotton, so the total produced would be 12 million. 

The CuatrMan. No,no. Thecotton was produced. You have the 
12 million bales. 

Senator Hicken Looper. If you lost 2 million, you didn’t have it. 

The CuarrMan. I mean of quality cotton, that Senator Eastland 
is talking about. The cotton was produced, Senator Hickenlooper, 
it was picked; but it is not of the quality described by Senator 
Eastland. 

Senator Easrtanp. The support price, in reality, would be higher 
than 31 cents? 

Mr. Buake. That is right. 

Senator Easttanp. And then, if the cotton which goes into choice 
A is sold at 110 percent of the lower support price, the market for the 
farmer who took choice B would ‘ally be higher than 32 cents, 
wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Buake. That is right. Let me see if I can clear this thing up. 
It looks like now, based on our figures, that under the Farm Bureau 
proposal as it now stands, the price support for 1959 for Middling 
inch cotton for farmers who elect the high support-low acreage in 
choice A would be somewhere between 38 and 40 cents a pound. 

Now, if this choice plan is going to work satisfactorily 

The CuarrMan. Now, wait. How can you figure that out? 

Mr. Buaxe. I think the price support is going to be very close to 
90 percent of parity for choice A under the Farm Bureau proposal as 
it is now written. 

Senator HickENLoopeER. Is that based on the idea that they take 
the extra acreage? 

Mr. Buake. No, sir; it is the price support for the man who stays 
with the smaller acreage. You understand, he gets the price support 
under present law 

Senator HickENLooprErR. I mean the acreage? 

Mr. Buake. The low acreage goes with the high price. It looks to 
us we are in a situation where the price support could be somewhere 
between 38 and 40 cents a pound for Middling inch cotton. Now, if 
this choice plan is going to work satisfactorily, the relationship be- 
tween the choice B price and the choice A price cannot be greater 
than a certain amount. We figure that perhaps 2% to 3 cents a pound 
is the right spread there. If it is wider than that, most people will 
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take choice A. They are going to sit down and figure which one 
they will do the best under, of course. 

The CHarrMan. Even with 14 million acres allotment? 

Mr. Buake. I think they will, Senator. I think they will figure 
how they will fare under either one. And I think they will choose the 
one that they feel is to their best advantage. If the difference is much 
more than 2% or 3 cents a pound, then I don’t think that they will 
take the choice B. 

Now, if that be true, you see where that puts the market price. 
Under the desperate conditions we are in right now we don’t need to 
do anything that will put the price of cotton any higher than it already 
is. Right now the support price for Middling inch cotton is 32.31, 
at the average location. 

Now, the market price so far this year, has averaged something 
better than 34 cents for Middling inch cotton, about 34 and a fraction, 
as I recall it. 

We have not had any complaints about the price of cotton now. 
I haven’t heard any farmers or any Senator or any Congressman refer 
to the fact that farmers are unhappy with the price of cotton where 
it is. And it does seem to me that in view of the fact that we are 
losing markets hand over fist, because we are out of line in price, that 
we ought to start from where we are now on price and try to work this 
price down to a competitive level as soon as we can instead of doing 
something to raise it up, and then have to have it come down still 
further. We know our price is going to have to come down ultimately 
to get to a competitive level. 

The CHArRMAN. Well, give us your description as to how to do that 
now. That is what we are waiting for. 

Mr. Buake. Senator, you asked about the Farm Bureau plan. 
In general I think the Farm Bureau plan is fine. I think there is a 
weakness in the way the price support starts off in the Farm Bureau 
plan, I think it needs to be adjusted down to a lower starting level, 
to a price level comparable to where we are now instead oi moving the 
price up and then bringing it back down. 

Now, aside from that, I think it has some excellent features, and 
particularly are we pleased with the idea of having a permanent plan 
that would be more or less self-adjusting insofar as what happens 
after this choice plan transition runs its course. 

The CHaArrMAN. Is it your understanding that the present formula 
that is now the law, wherein the seven-eighths inch Middling is the 
yardstick to start from, and then go down or go up—to remain in the 
Farm Bureau bill until 2 years? 

Mr. Buaxe. I think the answer to that is “‘yes.” 

The CuarrMan. Is that correct, Mr. Randolph? 

Mr. Ranpoupnu. No, that is not correct. 

The CuarrMAN. What period of time—— 

Mr. Ranvotpnu. I will be glad to answer that. 

The CuartrMANn. Well, just answer very shortly. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I could answer by saying Mr. Blake is incorrect 
and finish there. I can stop there, if you like. 

The CuarRMAN. Well, it is your position, then, that the seven- 
eighths Middling formula is wiped out? 
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Mr. Ranpoupx. Well, he said it stayed in all of the first 2 years. 
That is not quite correct. In the first year it is in. In the second 
year, on choice B, itis notin. And the third year it is in. 

The CuarrMaN. He was partly right. 

Senator Jonnston. What takes its place the second year? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. The second year, the choice B is the average of the 
past 3 years—the lower price for it. 

The CuarrMANn. Well, how about those selecting plan A? Would 
seven-eighths Middling remain for 2 years? 

Mr. Ranpoupu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And then after the 2 years, then it goes to 

Mr. Ranpvoupn. An A and B the first year, A the second year, but 
not B, and then the third year. 

The CuatrMANn. Well, I am glad to have that cleared up. 

Mr. Ranpoupu. I am sure Mr. Blake didn’t intend to make an 
error about it. 

The CuarrMan. That is all right. 

All right, Mr. Blake. 

Senator Eastitanp. Could I ask a question? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Eastnanp. Now, under the Farm Bureau bill, there is no 
floor, but prices could work lower each year, could they not, when 
you take a support price of 90 percent of the average market price 
of the past 3 years? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes; it could work lower. 

Senator EastLanp. Well, now suppose a floor was put down? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, if you put a floor under the support price, you 
would stop it from working lower. 

Senator Eastnanp. I know. But what is your judgment about it. 
Of course, I understand it would stop it from working lower? 

Mr. Buaxe. I am not as concerned, Senator Eastland, about it 
working lower as some folks may be. But I thmk Mr. Randolph 
gave some excellent reasons this morning why it probably wouldn’t 
work lower. And another thing that enters into it, which would 
have a lot of effect on how low it works, is how much acreage is allo- 
cated. The amount of acreage allocated will determine the produc- 
tion. And the volume of production is going to determine on how 
close that market is to the loan. And of course how close it is to the 
loan would depend on how much it might work lower. 

But if there is going to be great concern about the price getting 
out of hand on the low side, your suggestion with regard to a floor 
might be a way to settle that question. 

enator EastLaANnp. Would the Cotton Council oppose that? 

Mr. Buaxke. No, sir; we wouldn’t oppose it. Our position is that 
we get onto a permanent program under which the price would either 
be at or move to a competitive level, as soon as possible. 

Senator Jounston. What would you suggest as a floor? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, I am not suggesting one, Senator. I said I 
was not concerned about it working to a level that would be too low 
like some folks seem to be. But I said that if that is going to be a 
major concern, maybe Senator Eastland’s suggestion of a floor might 
be the way to resolve it. But he is the one that suggested this morn- 





ing that you might put in a floor, and I don’t know what he has in 
mind about that. 
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Senator Jonnston. You said you wouldn’t oppose a floor, though? 

Mr. Buaxe. No, sir. 

Senator Jounston. What floor would you not oppose? 

Mr. Buaxe. Senator, I think that we would not oppose any floor 
that was low enough to be reasonably sure of a competitive price. 
In other words, we would not be in favor of a floor that kept the price 
from getting to a competitive level. 

The CHarrMan. Well, now, what was that price last year that we 
had to sell for through the Department here? Twenty-eight cents, 
wasn’t it—27? 

Mr. Buake. It started off, Senator, at 27 cents and it has worked 
up to about 28% cents now. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, now, that was a competitive price for the 
cotton most recently sold? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir; in the world market. 

The Cuarrman. In the world market? Is it your idea to bring 
the price down to a point that prevailed last year, which would be 
around 27 to 28 cents? 

Mr. Buake. No, sir; not necessarily, Senator. I think what I am 
saying here is not just my personal opinion, but I think it is the feeling 
generally in our industry. We recognize that you can’t do this thing 
overnight. It is going to take some sort of a transition period. That 
is why our board last Friday was thinking of a transitional period of 
some 2 or 3 years to get from where we are now to where we need to be. 

But we have another factor that is working here. That is the in- 
flation that is taking place in the rest of the world at about the rate of 
2 percent a year, and which has been doing that for a great many years. 

This simply means that this price of 28% cents today is perhaps just 
as competitive as it was at 27 cents when it was established 2 years 
ago. 

Now, 2 years hence or 3 years hence—— 

Senator Easttanp. Does the Cotton Council object to a floor of 
30 cents a pound? 

Mr. Buake. I don’t think so. Your are talking now about some- 
thing that you would be putting into effect in 1961 or 1962. You see, 
30 cents a pound in terms of the world market in 1961 and 1962, if 
inflation keeps on as it has been going, would be about the equivalent 
of 28% cents a pound now. So I wouldn’t think a floor at that level 
would interfere with our being competitive. 

The CHarrMAN. You were here this morning and I presume you 
gathered from the discussion that took place around this table that 
the principal concern of most Senators was to provide the so-called 
Stennis formula to take care of the smaller farmer. And there is no 
question but that if the national cotton acreage is reduced to 14.2 
million acres, that is bound to reduce the allotments to the smaller 
farmers a great deal. Now, since more acreage is the desired thing, 
I wonder if it is not possible for us to work out a formula whereby 
cotton producers, whose present allotment is 10 acres or less, you see, 
would share in a national cotton acreage allotmert of about 17% 
million acres, which it is now, and those who produce 10 acres or more 
would share in such a national cotton acreage. You get what I have 
in mind? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, I do. 
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The CuarrMan. In other words, and I wish Mr. Randolph would 
ve attention to the proposal, it is entirely possible that we might 
e able to work out a formula to take care of these smaller farmers 
that everybody is so concerned about 

Mr. Ranpo.upu. | am listening very carefully, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t know where it would lead us, but judging 
the discussion I heard here this morning, and after talking to quite a 
few Members of the Senate from the cotton South, I must confess 
that I doubt that an acreage of less than about 174 million would be 
acceptable, you see. 

Now, as I said, if we could work out a formula whereby the cotton 
producer whose acreage, under the present formula, like this year, is 
10 acres or less, his allotment shall be based on 17 or so million, what- 
ever it is this year, and for the producers of cotton of 10 acres and 
above, they would receive allotments on a lesser acreage, say on the 
basis of 14.2 or 15, whatever we might fix. 

What do you think of that? 

Mr. Buaxe. Well, I don’t know how it would come out, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. I am 

Mr. Buaxs. Has anybody done any figuring on it? 

The CHatrMan. Not yet. You know, as you listen to witnesses’ 
testimony here, many ideas and thoughts come to us. As a matter 
of fact, that was the reason why this committee proposed these hear- 
ings, was to get the thinking about the problem. 

Mr. Buaxke. Well, the Department, of course, would be the place 
we would need to turn to to find out how many acres would be re- 
quired to do the type of thing you are talking about. 

The Cuatrman. Well, it wouldn’t be a question of how many acres. 
It would be allocating acres insofar as producers of 10 acres or less 
receive under the present law, this year, which is on a basis of a national 
cotton allotment of approximately 17% million acres. 

I don’t know how many acres it would take to cover the producers 
of 10 acres or less, but the point is that that is one of the problems 
that we have to face—that is, whether we can get sufficient support 
from the cotton South in order to make the allotment to the smaller 
farmer, based on 14.2 million acres. Now, that is what concerns me. 
I say that because of the conversation I have had with several Mem- 
bers of the Senate whose States grow cotton. And I find that unless 
the vast majority of them, unless a formula can be worked out whereby 
these smaller growers can be taken care of for at least 2 years, we 
may face trouble in passing any kind of legislation—I mean cotton 
legislation. 

Mr. Buake. Well, Senator, we certainly appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear here today. And I want to say that if there is 
anything we in the cotton council can do to be helpful to the com- 
mittee, we shall be most happy to do so. 

The CHarrRMAN. Well, we are asking you now. We are looking for 
a Moses now, and we thought we would get one in you. 

Mr. Buake. I am afraid we can’t qualify on that score, but we 
will work on it whenever you would like for us to work on it. 

The CuarrMan. Well, of course, the thing that you need is more 
cotton, and how to attain that with the present views of the adminis- 
tration is rather difficult. 

Mr. Buaxke. Senator, we need adequate supplies of cotton, and we 
need a competitive price. We need both of those things. The two 
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fortunately go together very well, because if we are permitted to 
increase our production, then many farmers can afford to take a 
somewhat lower price. 

And this price doesn’t have to go to any ridiculously low level to 
get competitive, as we have indicated here in this discussion today. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bracey, will you step forward, please, sir? 

Will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF HILTON L. BRACEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 


MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, 
MO. 


Mr. Bracry. My name is Hilton Bracey, representing the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, I’d like to express appreciation to you 
and your committee for this opportunity to appear, and state some of 
our views on cotton legislation. I have a rather brief statement. 

If it is permissible, I will just read through it. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Bracy. Mr. Chairman, we feel that the future of the cotton 
industry depends upon the adoption of a program which will allow 
cotton to fully compete with synthetics and other substitutes do- 
mestically and to move into the export market on a basis of full 
competition with foreign growths. Equally important is the fact that 
establishment of truly competitive and effective prices will require 
provisions for protecting and increasing the net income of the cotton 
producer. Regardless of any other consideration, we repectfully urge 
your committee to recognize two basic needs in cotton legislation. 
They are (1) competitive prices and (2) reasonable farm income. 

Need for competitive prices: The need for competition cannot 
be ignored. The need is urgent. It cannot be postponed unless we 
are willing to write off a realistic market for cotton. In spite of 
piecemeal price adjustments under the so-called flexible price-support 
program we have lost almost 20 percent of our domestic markets in the 
last 3 years. We lost markets for 600,000 bales in the 1956-57 
season, and stand to lose 700,000 bales this year. 

A projection of current losses indicates a domestic market for 
around 6 million bales by 1961. 


Domestic consumption 


{In thousands of bales of cotton] 


Year: Year—Continued 
1G05-O0...2.-305. 23. eae BeeerOe as es J. FSO 
WTO Fi och neds baw eeu 8, 617 1959-60 1___.___ MES Bid 6, 700 
ROG FEB 2 as wash ims Bana eee 1960-61 4_______- Dnt a 6, 000 


1 Estimates. 


The export picture: In 1955-56, the total exports of our cotton 
totaled 2.2 million bales. This market has tripled since the competi- 
tive price export sales program went into effect in 1956. A continua- 
tion of the special export sales program promises an annual export 
outlet for 6 million bales of cotton. 
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To us, this is a dramatic picture of the effect of competitive pricing 
in saving cotton’s markets abroad. 

By comparison: A comparison of the two markets (domestic and 
export) indicates that a truly competitive price encourages consump- 
tion and builds markets for cotton. 

On the other hand, piecemeal price cuts have accomplished just 
two things: big cuts in the farmer’s income and proving beyond 
question the futility of price cuts which do not reach actual competi- 
tive levels. ; 

Need for reasonable farm income: Drastic reductions of cotton 
acreage and of support prices have had a serious impact on the total 
agricultural economy of the cotton producing areas. This impact is 
evidenced by lower farm income, loss of farm population, and sharply 
decreased production efficiency. No less impressive is the decrease 
in farm buying power which at the moment is contributing materially 
to the impairment of our national prosperity. 

Our present law: Probably the least desirable possibility for cotton 
is to continue under our present law. It provides a 25 percent reduc- 
tion in the national acreage allotment for 1959. It means an increase 
in the price of cotton to the legal maximum of 90 percent of parity 
which in turn means an accelerated loss of markets as the price 
spread between cotton and its competition widens. 

Wrong way for cotton: It has been proposed that, for 1959, farm- 
ers be given a choice between (a) acreage allotments and price supports 
determined under present law to provide 25 percent less acreage and 
90 percent of parity, or (6) 40 percent more acreage, after the 25- 
percent cut is applied, and 75 percent of parity. In 1960, the choices 
offered would be the same except that the “ower loan” would be estab- 
lished on the preceding 3-year market average. In 1961, and there- 
after, price supports for all farmers would be 90 percent of a 3-year- 
preceding market average. 

Fails to meet requirements: This plan fails to meet requirements 
for two major reasons: (1) It does not allow cotton to become com- 
petitive before 1961 (and by that time we stand to lose 50 percent of 
our present acreage), and (2) it fails to provide farm-income protec- 
tion because it abandons the parity concept and makes cotton and the 
cotton farmer dependent upon “gimmicks” which have no relation 
or corrleating factors with production costs and the general economy 
of the Nation. 

This approach makes an acreage cut mandatory, and, from a stand- 
point of sheer survival, we cotton farmers must stand opposed to any 
proposition to reduce cotton acreage below the 1958 ioral. 

In consideration of the future of the cotton farmer and the total 
industry, we must urge a program which provides for successful com- 
petition with synthetic fibers and substitutes at home, and natural 
competing growths abroad. 

The hope for cotton; The hope for farmers and for the whole cotton 
industry lies in the broadening of our operating base to allow for 
efficient use of land and equipment, and to provide increased, rather 
than decreased, earnings. It is our firm belief that the most practical 
solution of the problems facing cotton would be the adoption of the 
principles embodied in legislation already before both Houses of 
the Congress. This legislation would put cotton on a one-price 
basis to both domestic and foreign mills, and provide marketing 
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equalization payments to the farmer during a transition period from 
present programs and policies. Under present circumstances and 
conditions, and with the hope of reaching a reasonable compromise 
on the divergent views which have been expressed, we respectfully 
urge the members of this committee to give favorable consideration 
to the committee print of the Cotton Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 

This proposal, if enacted, would meet the general requirements of 
price competition and reasonable farm income. The net result of 
this approach would be that farmers electing to stay with the present 
program could do so without being forced to take a 25-percent cut 
In acreage next year. 

They would have price protection at least equal to what they will 
have in 1958, and they would have an opportunity to share in future 
acreage increases. Farmers anxious to increase their cotton acreage 
would have an opportunity to do so by accepting a price-support loan 
at competitive levels. The effect of truly competitive pricing would 
promise a healthy increase in domestic consumption and reverse the 
downward trend that has been going on for the past several years. 
Such a a would help everybody. This statement ap- 
plies with equal force to the industry as a whole. The success of an 
industry, we believe, depends upon opportunities for growth for 
of its component parts. 

We strongly endorse the principles of the plan submitted by the 
House Cotton Subcommittee, and respectfully suggest the following 
changes or modifications 

The CHatrMAN. You referred to a House bill which you favor, 
with certain modifications. I wonder if you would give for the com- 
mittee a thumb sketch of what this House bill contains, and then give 
us your suggestions as to modification. 

Mr. Bracey. The House Cotton Subcommittee, the print is this: 
Beginning in 1959, farmers would choose between retention of acreage 
allotments at least equal to 1958 with outright sale of product to the 
CCC at the percentage of parity in effect in 1958, or acreage increase 
up to 30 percent above the 1958 allotment coupled with a price- 
support loan at 65 percent of parity. 

In 1960 and 1961, the purchase level would be calculated under the 
formula of the present law. The loan rate would be 65 percent of 
parity for each year. All CCC stocks would be offered at 105 percent 
of the loan level. That is, 105 percent of 65, or 68% percent, would 
be the sale price. The national marketing quota for all 3 years would 
be the estimated offtake, with adjustments for carryover and so 
forth, which would provide a national acreage allotment at least as 
high as the 1958 level. 

he proposed plan would be submitted in referendum, to become 
effective upon the vote of a simple majority. Rejection of the pro- 
posed plan would retain the present law in full effect. That is the 
committee print, sir. 

The CuarrMan. All right; now, what are your suggestions for 
modification? 

Mr. Bracey. (1) Eliminate the provision requiring a referendum. 
We believe that the individual-choice provision provides all necessary 
discretion, and that a referendum would be confusing and serve no 
useful purpose. 
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The CuarrMan. Would you simply require that the Secretary of 
Agriculture announce what the acreage is, and then let the cotton- 
growers select? 

Mr. Bracry. The type of program they would choose to follow. 

The CuarrMan. And that type of program, of course, is described 
in the bill under (a) and (b), is it? 

Mr. Bracey. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. All right; what is the other? 

Mr. Bracry. (2) Lower the loan level to 60 percent of parity, begin- 
ning in 1960. That is, after the first year of its operation. We want 
to make certain that cotton stays competitive, and there is a possi- 
bility that 65 percent of parity, coupled with loan charges, might 
become too high in a short period of time. 

(3) Lower the purchase level whenever the loan level is reduced. 
In this instance, we feel that the differential between the loan and the 
purchase should remain constant, and not more than 20 parity per- 
centage points apart. 

(4) Make the acreage increase a definite 30 percent for farmers 
accepting the reduced loan level, and allow all history to count. 

The CuHarrman. Is that 30 percent of the acres that they would 
receive under the minimum you require; that is, of 1958? 

Mr. Bracey. Yes, sir. In other words, Mr. Chairman, the farmers 
electing to accept the low loan would get a definite 30-percent acreage 
increase. 

The CuHarrMan. I see, but it would be based on an acreage of not 
less than the one provided for this vear, 1958. 

Mr. Bracry. That is right, sir. It would be no less than that. 

Mr. Cuarrman. And then, would you also provide the so-called 
Stennis amendment to take care of the smaller farmers, 4 acres and 
under? 

Mr. Bracry. We think something has got to be done for the small 
farmer, Mr. Chairman, and that might be a way to do it. 

The acreage increase must be high enough to gain participation, 
and should not be left to the pleasure of any Secretary of Agriculture. 
We feel that farmers willing to grow cotton for the reduced loan level 
should be allowed to build history for their farms. 

In conclusion, the situation is critical, the need immediate. Our 
competition must be met now—2 years from now, or even 1 year, 
might be much too late. We must maintain reasonable farm income. 
We must keep cotton tied to the parity concept. Under no cir- 
cumstances should we allow cotton to be segregated from other farm 
commodities and open the doors to price manipulation by powers 
behind the market. Such a course, we think, would be the beginning 
of the end for realistic price-support protection. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Any questions? 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask this question. You say 
here: 

The acreage increase must be high enough to gain participation and should 
not be left to the pleasure of any Secretary of Agriculture. 

Could you elaborate on that point? 

Mr. Bracery. In the committee print, sir, it is discretionary with 
the Secretary of Agriculture as to how much acreage increase he would 
allow. It could be from zero to 30 percent. We think if you are 
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going to get a farmer to acce t 65 percent of parity you are going to 
have to promise him something definite, and as high as 25 or 30 
percent in order to get him to do it. 

Senator Syminetron. You mean 25- or 30-percent increase. 

Mr. Bracery. Yes. 

Senator Symineton. In acreage? 

Mr. Bracey. In order to get him to accept the low loan level. 
Otherwise, he would stay with the purchase program and defeat the 
purpose of this program. 

Senator Symineton. You have been in the cotton business a long 
time in my State. 

Mr. Bracey. Al) my life. 

Senator Symineton. Have you ever seen cotton in as bad a condi- 
tion as it is in today? 

Mr. Bracey. No, sir, [have not. That includes our total economy 
in the cotton area. 

Senator Syminaton. I would like the record to show that in Feb- 
ruary of this year, the senior Senator from Mississippi, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee, the junior Senator from Arkansas, and the 
junior Senator from Missouri called at the White House. We talked 
to the assistant to the President regarding $25 million for disaster 
loans in an area with a record of repayment of over 96 percent. The 
point was brought up at that time that it seemed logical to lend the 
citizens of four States a few million dollars when we were asking the 
Congress to approve, some $4 billion in gifts to people of other 
countries. We went to the White House on that because the matter 
had been rejected by the Department of Agriculture on the grounds 
that the money was not needed down there. Do you happen to 
remember how many people per day were being fed in southeast 
Missouri about that time? 

Mr. Bracry. About 40,000. 

Senator Symincron. About 40,000. 

Mr. Bracey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I understood that the situation was at least 
as serious in the other States that were represented. The White 
House said that they would look into the matter—Governor Adams 
did—and that they were impressed by it. Then a statement, it was 
hand delivered to me, that the loans could not be granted, because 
the Department of Agriculture stated the money was not needed, 
and that we were mistaken in believing that there was any serious 
problem in that part of the United States. 

I would like the record to show those facts. 

Now you say here, ‘‘We must keep cotton tied to the parity con- 
cept.’’ Is it your impression that if we go to the bill that was pre- 
sented this morning by Mr. Shuman that we get away from the parity 
concept? 

Mr. Bracry. We would be away entirely, sir. 

It would have no tie with parity. 

Senator Symineron. And therefore, if we adopted this bill on cotton 
and did not adopt the same princ iples on other products, we would 
be taking steps to have cotton compete in a completely free market 
while we were protecting not only business through tariffs and labor 
through minimum laws, but we would be protecting other farm crops, 
is that correct? 
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Mr. Bracey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And based on your experience, do you think 
that would result in the death of the cotton industry? 

Mr. Bracny. I do not know what would happen, sir. I do not 
believe anyone else does. 

But we do not think it would be good, and we certainly would hate 
to take that big a risk at this particular time. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you believe that the Farm Bureau bill 
makes cotton truly competitive? 

Mr. Bracery. No, sir, it does not. It couldn’t before 1961. 

Senator Symineton. Last year you testified in support of S. 2226 


to provide one-priced cotton at competitive prices. Do you still favor 
this approach? 


Mr. Bracey. We sure do, sir. 

Senator Symineton. You discussed domestic consumption trends. 
Would you elaborate on that a bit? 

Mr. Bracey. On domestic consumption? 

Senator Symineton. On the trends in domestic consumption. 

Mr. Bracry. Senator Symington, on page 1 of my testimony here 
I have a table that shows domestic consumption. We have lost almost 
20 percent of our domestic market in the last 3 years, and if you project 
the trend of losses, the current trend, we wil be down to 6 million 
bales in 1961 as compared to over 9 million bales in 1955. 

Senator Symineton. In wool we have compensatory payments and 
the parity on wool is over 100 percent. How can you justify the 
administration objection to compensatory payments and then ask 
for much lower parity on other products? 

Mr. Bracey. Senator, we cannot understand why the legislation 
that was introduced by yourself and others in the Senate and the 
House could not be favorably received. We still think it is the best 
solution, but we have been convinced that the powers that be are not 
going to let it become effective, and for that reason and that reason 
only, we support the approach taken in the committee print of the 
Cotton Subcommittee of the House. We think it would gain just 
about the same end, but not as well as the other approach. 

Senator Symrneron. Have you read Senator Talmadge’s agricul- 
tural program proposal? 

Mr. Bracry. No, sir; I’m sorry to say I have not. 

Senator SyminerTon. It is similar to what you have, in effect, testi- 
fied to here. He showed, for example, that with the exception of 
corn and the other basics, that with compensatory payments the cost 
to the American taxpayer would be less than half ol the present cost, 
according to Secretary Benson, for support of the basics. At the 
same time the American farmer would get 90 percent for parity. 
Would you examine that proposal carefully? 

Mr. Bracey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. And give the opinion not only of yourself but 
of your organization, the Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 

Mr. Bracey. I will be glad to, sir. 

Senator Syminetron. Give us the benefit of their thinking. I have 
been working on this problem trying to find out what to do about the 
farmer, and [ think his approach is as sound as I have seen. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Symington, quite a few years ago this 
committee studied the same proposal along the same line as proposed 
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by Senator Talmadge, and of course when we found out that we could 
not get the support for it, why we did not go any further with it. If 
ou recall, I do not know whether you had come to the Senate then, 
ut there was a Een made to apply it to hogs or livestock, and the 
costs as I recall would not have ald very great, but even with a 
proposal that would not entail many commodities there was no way 
to _— it through. Now of course the fact that things have changed 
and the fact that the farmers are getting into dire circumstances, you 
— be able to get more support for a program of that kind. 
enator Symineton. Of course, Mr. Chairman, you have been on 
this committee a great many years more than I have. 

The CuarrMan. Only 22 years. 

Senator Symineron. The distinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
who is chairman of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Agriculture 
first broached the problem to me in the first year I was in the Senate. 

As I remember, his thought was the idea of recognizing the standard 
of living in this country on that which was sold in this country, and 
then having another price available for foreign countries. The more 
I get into it, Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of what is good 
business, the more it seems to me that that is the logical development. 

In any case, I do not know the history like the chairman does, 
but for my own education the best packaging of the thought that I 
have seen so far is that which was presented on the floor of the Senate 
by the junior Senator from Georgia. If you would look at it and 
prepare your analysis of it, I would personally appreciate it. Mr. 
Chairman, if it meets with your approval, I would like to have that — 
opinion made part of the record at this point. 

The CuatrMan. If you could provide it by next week 

Mr. Bracery. Yes, sir; I will. 

The Cuarrman. It will be placed in the record in connection with 
your testimony. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


The Missouri Cotton Producers Association believes the program suggested by 
Senator Talmadge would meet the basic requirements of (1) competitive prices; 
and (2) reasonable farm income. 

Certain minor modifications, which we feel are appropriate, are included in 
the following point-ty-point description and analysis. 

1. Senator Talmadge suggests the elimination of all acreage controls and 
Government loans. 

Comment: We agree that the elimination of acreage controls is a desirable 
and long-range objective. However, we feel that this action must come Gomeely 
and after careful consideration of the social and economic problems involved. 
We also believe that Government loans have an important function in any farm 
program, if only as a floor to prevent disastrous price declines. 

2. Senator Talmadge’s farm plan provides for assigning to each farmer who 
grows basic commodities a domestic production quota, to be expressed in terms 
of unit measurements (pounds, bushels, bales, etc.), which would be the same 
percentage of the national consumption of basic commodities that the farmer’s 
historic acreage base bears to the total national acreage base. 

Comment: On previous oceasions we have expressed preference for production 
quotas to be designated in acreage rather than in units of measure. This method 
would be simpler to administer, and tends to encourage efficiency. 

3. Senator Talmadge suggests that each farmer be guaranteed a sales price 
support equal to the difference between the price he receives for his domestic 
production quota and 100 percent of parity. 

Comment: We strongly approve of this method of price support, which allows 
a commodity to seek its price level in the market place, with a minimum of Govern- 
mentinterference. We believe the principle of compensatory payment is the most 
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satisfactory method of meeting the problems facing cotton and certain other farm 
commodities. 


4. The Talmadge proposal calls for each farmer to submit a bill of sale along 
with his application for the sales price support payments. 

Comment: This is an administrative feature and, while other methods have 
been proposed, the bill of sale method of handling is satisfactory. 

5. Senator Talmadge suggests a maximum of $25,000 on the amount of sales 
price support payments which any individual farmer could receive. 

omment: We are definitely opposed to any limitation on price support eligi- 

bility. We believe that acreage restrictions, commodity pricing, and marketing 
regulations should apply to all producers of a specific commodity, without regard 
to the size of the individual producer’s operation. The minimum wage, tariff 
system, postal and other subsidy programs are not subject to limitations, and 
therefore we see no justification for limitations to farmers. 


In summary, we feel Senator Talmadge has proposed a sound approach to the 
problems facing American agriculture. We agree with the basic provisions, but 
have suggested certain modifications which we feel would improve this program. 

Senator Symineron. I have one final question I would like to ask. 
The cotton industry of the United States is in trouble? 

Mr. Bracry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. All industry is in trouble in the United States. 
One of the reasons in my opinion is the failure to face up to the state- 
ment that has been made many times by the head of the largest farm 
organization in our State. All depressions are farm-bred and farm- 
led. The cotton situation in your opinion is especially critical, is that 
right? 

Mr. Bracry. That is right, sir. 

Senator Symrnetron. And if something is not done this year we may 
end up with a really disastrous situation, the most disastrous situation 
that we have ever had in the growing of cotton in this country, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Bracny. I think everyone agrees on that, Senator, I mean 
everyone acquainted with the problem. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Any further questions? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Bracey. 

Mr. Bracry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. We will look forward to your analysis. 

The next witness is Mr. Cortright. All right, Mr. Cortright, will 
you give your name in full? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. CORTRIGHT, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, DELTA COUNCIL, ROLLING FORK, MISS. 


Mr. Cortricut. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is George C. Cortright, cotton farmer from Rolling Fork, 
Sharkey County, Miss. I appear here today in behalf of the Delta 
Council of Mississippi of which I am chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Our organization covers 18 delta and part delta counties in the 
Mississippi Valley on which we hope to grow upward of 800,000 
bales of cotton this year, so it can be well seen that we are a cotton- 
oriented area and are deeply interested in the cotton problem. 

In the interests of conserving time, I won’t discuss with you the 
history of the development of the current cotton situation for you 
are well aware of the factors that led up to it, and it has been very 
well recounted by Mr. Blake in earlier testimony today. I would 
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reemphasize though the fact that our domestic consumption of cotton 
has decreased at the rate of a million and a quarter bales annually 
for the past 18 months, and it is readily seen that if that excessive 
rate of loss is continued for another 18 months to 3 years, we will be 
on a very minimum cotton economy, one that certainly in my opinion 
the cotton producers cannot live with. Our problem today, to reverse 
this trend, is to assure an adequate supply of the grades and staples 
of cotton that are desired by textile manufacturers and to supply 
these grades and staples at competitive prices, for we think at the 
heart of our losses have been the fact that we were not competitive, 
and substitutes that were satisfactory to the spinner and to the con- 
suming public were used for price reasons primarily. 

In addition, we are readily aware of the textile recession and the 
whole economy is partly responsible for it, but primarily we think it 
is a competitive problem. 

I would like to read the last two pages of this statement though 
because it expresses the sense of our position in the delta and gives 
you what we think might be some leads to the answers to the problem. 

To meet the economic, social, and political problems involved, it 
appears that at least for a transitional period we must have a dual- 
purpose program. Recognizing that cotton farmers face different 
problems in different parts of the Cotton Belt, we therefore recom- 
mend that beginning in 1959 farmers be permitted to chose between 
2 support and acreage levels and that cotton taken over by the 
CCC at the higher support and acreage levels and that cotton taken 
over by the CCC at the higher support level be offered for sale at a 
price between the 2 support levels. 

Gentlemen, the crux of the high loan, low acre, and low loan, and 
high acre program, that the cotton taken over at the higher support 
level will be immediately offered for resale at the lower level at a price 
somewhere between the two, and it will available to the consuming 
public at what we think would be a competitive price. 

The Cuairman. With the Government taking a loss. 

Mr. Corrricutr. The Government absolutely would take a loss on 
that cotton. I think the Government owes it though because this is 
a political problem and a social problem to subsidize these people if 
they choose for them to stay in agriculture. 

Senator Symrneton. That is a compensatory payment. 

Mr. Cortricut. As such, I think if you choose to reword it. 

Senator Symineton. The only reason I want to reword it is that you 
seem to be going all around the farm. 

Why don’t you go right in the kitchen? 

Mr. Corrrieut. A program of this kind would permit farmers who 
believe they can produce more economically to expand their acreage. 
It would make cotton available to spinners at a more competitive 
price and would remove some of the incentive for switching from cotton 
to rayon. We have every reason to believe that, over a several-year 
period, substantial gains would be made in consumption. 

The CuarrMaNn. Have you made a study of the possible cost of the 
program that you are now Sarre 

Mr. Cortricut. Senator, as I wil 
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state further down, we are not 
suggesting the limits that should be placed on this program but would 
leave it to the discretion of this committee and other committees of 
the Congress. They, I think, could calculate very well by the limits 
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they put on this just what the cost of such a program would be to the 
Government. 

The Cuarrman. [ thought since you suggested a program that you 
had thought it through to the extent of giving us an idea of. the 
cost of it. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Corrtrieut. A program of this kind would also give protection 
to farmers who do not wish to expand production at a lower price. 
It would afford them a race Pre ehtis, samen Be to make necessary eet 
ments in their farming operations. 

We believe that this committee is entirely capable of defining the 
limits of acreage and price support levels for a program of this kind. 

I do, however, wish to say that these limits should be attractive 
enough to assure production of enough cotton to provide adequate 
supplies and to prevent a loss of markets by default. At the same 
time, the choices offered should minimize the amount of cotton that 
would be handled by the Government. Supports should also insure 
- eater of the industry by trending prices to more competitive 

evels. 

If nothing is done, we face a certain loss of both acreage and markets, 
It has been estimated that, if rayon continues to undersell cotton by a 
substantial margin, there will be a domestic market in 1963 for ap- 
proximately 6 million bales of cotton. 

The results of such a market loss would affect thousands of farmers, 
gins, compresses, oil mills and other segments of the trade. 

The economic loss to communities and trade areas will be enormous. 
The diversion of cotton land to other crops would create new and 
complex problems. 

It has kewise been stated that if we meet the problem head on, 
make our prices competitive, it is entirely realistic to expect a market 
within 5 to 8 years of 18 to 20 million bales. 

Gentlemen, in our opinion the future of the entire cotton industry 
is in the hands of the Congress and the Department of Agriculture. 
We as citizens of the cotton area have every confidence that you will 
address yourself to it in a satisfactory manner. 

_The Thasbuintie: Well, we are looking for some ideas and some 
views. 

Mr. Corrricut, We will be very glad to advise with you on the 
limits of this type program as I am sure the National Council would, 
sir. 

The CuarrMan. I would be glad to have that before the close of 
these hearings because just a mere statement of principle you know, 
it is pretty difficult for us to use. 

Mr. Cortricut. We will be glad to submit limits of our recom- 
mendations before closing date if you desire, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Symineton. I would like to ask one question. Which one 
of these bills do you support? 

Mr. Corrriaut. I didn’t understand. 

Senator Symineton. Which bill do you support? 

Mr. Cortricut. We are supporting no bill. We are saying that 
we think the committees cae draw a bill of their own and we are 
sure they will do a splendid job. 

Senator Symineton. You want some action this year, don’t you? 
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Mr. Corrrigut. Yes, sir. 
Senator Symineton. We have the Farm Bureau bill; the House 
pee; and several others. In addition I have a bill proposed b 


issouri Producers. You have given a fine statement but what bill 
do you want? 


Mr. Cortricut. We will furnish suggested limits to the chairman. 

The CuartrMan. Not only limits but if you could put that in the 
form of some kind of a bill it would help us. 

Mr. Corrrieut. All right, we will try to do that, sir. 

Senator SymineTton. I think that would be a big help. 

The Cuarrman. A big help. 

Mr. Cortrieut. We will be delighted if that is what you wish. 


The Cuarrman. If you will do that by the end of next week, we 
would appreciate it. 


Mr. Corrrieat. Yes, sir. 


(The full statement of Mr. Cortright and the draft of a proposed 
bill requested above are as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, My name is George C. Cortright. I am a cotton 
farmer from Sharkey County, Miss., and am chairman of the Delta Council 
executive committee. Delta Council is supported by the agricultural, business, 
and professional leadership of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area and by boards of 
supervisors. The organization is authorized to represent the common interests 
of the 650,000 people who live and do business in these 18 delta and part-delta 
counties. Cotton is the principal source of income in our area and Deita Council 
represents the cotton farmers’ viewpoint. Also, other segments of the industry 
in our area agree that an acceptable cotton program must first meet producer 
requirements. 

Gentlemen, I know that there is no need to discuss the cotton problem in great 
detail with members of this committee. You already know the facts. I want 
to emphasize, however, that never before in history have manmade fibers and 
foreign cottons been so ready and able to take over markets on which cotton 
farmers of this country depend for a livelihood. 

Cotton acreage abroad has increased at a rapid pace and until the initiation of 
the export sales program had swallowed up expanding markets for cotton in 
foreign countries as fast as they were created. Regardless of the reason for this 
expansion, in foreign production, the capacity to produce abroad is now a reality 
and is a factor that must be recognized if this country is to be more than a residual 
supplier in world markets. Export markets are absolutely essential to a healthy 
United States cotton industry. 

On the domestic front, cotton with all of its superior qualities and hundreds 
of uses, because of the size of the market, is the No. 1 target for synthetic pro- 
ducers who have geared their research and promotional efforts toward capturing 
specific end uses. With their present plant capacity and planned expansions, 
manmade fiber producers are now ready to give battle on a broad front. They 
were quick to take advantage of the deterioration of the 1957 crop in both quality 
and quantity and, aided by a price differential—in the case of rayon—are making 
rapid gains against cotton. 

Markets are being lost every day. Domestic consumption of cotton has 
decreased at the rate of 1% million bales annually for the past 18 months. Once 
a market is lost, it is extremely difficult to regain. However, it is not necessary 
that this continue. It is evident from the results of the competitive sales program 
that, with assured supplies at a competitive price, textile mills will choose cotton 
instead of rayon and that United States cotton is preferred for many end uses. 
On the bright side, we have seen that since World War II cotton consumption 
in the free world outside the United States has increased at the rate of better 
than 1 million bales each year. 

Our problem therefore is to assure an adequate supply of the grades and staples 
desired by textile manufacturers at a competitive price. While this problem 
appears to be simple, it is really very complex. The very nature of cotton pro- 
duction contributes to the problem. In 1956, there were almost 1 million farmers 
growing cotton in this country. These farmers were scattered from the Atlantic 
coast to California. Farm size varies from very small to very large, and cotton 
is produced under many different conditions even within areas. For some 
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farmers, price is more important than acreage. For others, an expanded acreage 
at a lower price is preferable. In every part of the Cotton Belt there are farmers 
who, primarily because of adaptability of land, size of farming unit, managerial 
ability, etc., can produce more efficiently. Conversely, there are other farmers 
who cannot compete under ordinary conditions without some assistance. This 
means that we face a very difficult social, political, and economic problem in 
trying to develop a program for cotton. 

Under the present law, cotton acreage will again be drastically reduced in 1959. 
Also, the price-support level will more than likely be higher. This will mean 
that the spread between cotton and rayon will increase and points up another 
side of the problem. The cotton industry of the United States needs more than 
simply acreage protection. The industry is in desperate need of a program for 
cotton that will assure adequate supplies and competitive prices. The time for 
making needed changes has almost run out. If the current law is allowed to 
operate in 1959, the trend away from cotton is going to be out of control. 

To meet the economic, social, and political problems involved, it appears that 
at least for a transitional period we must have a dual purpose program. Recog- 
nizing that cotton farmers face different problems in different parts of the Cotton 
Belt, we therefore recommend that beginning in 1959 farmers be permitted to 
choose between 2 support and acreage levels and that cotton taken over by the 
CCC at the higher support level be offered for sale at a price between the 2 sup- 

ort levels. 
a A program of this kind would permit farmers who believe they can produce 
more economically to expand their acreage. It would make cotton available to 
spinners at a more competitive price and would remove some of the incentive for 
switching from cotton to rayon. We have every reason to believe that, over a 
several year period, substantial gains would be made in consumption. 

A program of this kind would also give protection to farmers who do not wish 
to expand production at a lower price. It would afford them a transitional 
period to make necessary adjustments in their farming operations. 

We believe that this committee is entirely capable of defining the limits of 
acreage and price-support levels for a program of this kind. I do, however, wish 
to say that these limits should be attractive enough to assure production of 
enough cotton to provide adequate supplies and to prevent a loss of markets by 
default. At the same time, the choices offered should minimize the amount of 
cotton that would be handled by the Government. Supports should also insure 
the future of the industry by trending prices to more competitive levels. 

If nothing is done, we face a certain loss of both acreage and markets. It has 
been estimated that, if rayon continues to undersell cotton by a substantial 
margin, there will be a domestic market in 1963 for approximately 6 million bales 
of cotton. The results of such a market loss would affect thousands of farmers, 
gins, compresses, oil mills, and other segments of the trade. The economic loss 
to communities and trade areas will be enormous. The diversion of cotton land 
to other crops would create new and complex problems. On the other hand, it 
has been estimated that, with competitive prices and with proper promotion and 
research, export and domestic markets for United States cotton can easily total 
18 to 20 million bales in the next 5 to 8 years. This will mean a dynamic, expand- 
ing cotton industry. 

Gentlemen, the future of the entire cotton industry rests in the hands of the 
Congress and the Department of Agriculture. 

Respectfully submitted. 


GEoRGE C. CortriGnt, 
Chairman, Delia Council Executive Committee. 


STONEVILLE, Miss., June 2, 1958. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: On May 28, George C. Cortright, chairman of the 
Delta Council executive committee, appeared before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and presented a statement for Delta Council in support of a choice plan 
program for cotton to begin with the 1959 crop. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Cortright’s statement, you requested that Delta Council prepare specific recom- 
mendations concerning such a program. You also asked that these reeommenda- 
tions be submitted in the form of a proposed bill. 
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Since that time, we have discussed this problem with a good many farm leaders 
from many sections of the Farm Belt. We have also held a meeting of the Delta 
Council farm policy committee, at which time alternative proposals were reviewed. 

Enclosed you will find a proposed bill which sets forth the recommendations 
that we have developed. We recognize that there are many different views on 
how objectives should be accomplished. We believe, however, that all segments 
of the industry are in accord with a program that will assure adequate supplies 
of needed qualities at competitive prices and greater markets for United States 
cotton. The enclosed recommendations are designed to meet these objectives 
and at the same time provide a transitional period in which to make needed farm 
adjustments. 

Delta Council stands ready at all times to be of service to the committee and 
we are grateful for this opportunity to present our views. 

Yours very truly, 
R. P. Partsa, 
President, Delta Council. 


A BILL To provide for a more effective marketing quota and price support program for cotton 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That beginning with the 1959 crop, production 
adjustment and price-support programs for upland cotton (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘‘cotton’’) shall be carried out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, except that— 

(1) The national marketing quota, which shall be proclaimed for each year 
regardless of the supply findings under section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, shall be not less than the number of bales required to 
make available for the marketing year for which the quota is proclaimed, a supply 
of cotton equal to the estimated domestic consumption and estimated exports 
for such marketing year, except that the Secretary shall make such adjustments 
in the amount of such quotds as he determines necessary after taking into con- 
sideration the estimated stocks of cotton on hand in the United States and foreign 
countries and the qualities of such stocks of cotton, to assure the maintenance 
of adequate stocks in the United States so as to provide a continuous and stable 
supply of the different grades and staples of cotton needed in the United States 
and in foreign cotton consuming countries, and for purposes of national security: 
Provided, That the Secretary in making adjustments for such factors may not 
reduce the national marketing quota for any year by more than 1,000,000 bales 
below the estimated domestic consumption and estimated export for the market- 
ing year for which such quota is being proclaimed, or below 10,000,000 bales, 
whichever is larger: Provided further, That for the marketing years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 the national marketing quota shall be reduced by the number of bales 
equal to the amount of estimated production from the ‘‘Program B”’ increased 
acreage authorized under section 1 (2) (b) of this Act, except that the national 
marketing quota for any such year shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allotment of 16,000,000 acres; 

(2) The Secretary shall provide for the county committee to offer the operators 
of each farm for which a 1959 cotton acreage allotment has been established a 
choice between two price support and acreage allotment programs for 1959 as 
hereinafter described: (a) Under “Program A” the farm acreage allotment shall 
be the allotment established for the farm pursuant to the provision of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; and this Act, and the level of price 
support for cooperators, shall be established by the Secretary without regard to 
section 101 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, at not less than the 
level calculated by using the same per centum of the parity price of cotton as that 
which was applicable to the 1958 crop of cotton; (b) under “Program B” the 
farm acreage allotment so established shall be increased by 40 per centum, and the 
level of price support for cooperators shall be established a: a level 15 per centum 
of the parity price below the level of price support established for cotton under 
‘‘Program A’’; 

(3) The provisions of paragraph (2) shall be applicable to the 1960 and 1961 
crops of cotton except that price support under “Program A”’ shall be established 
by the Secretary without regard to section 101 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, at a level not lower than 5 per centum of parity below the level of 
price support in effect during the preceding vear, and in no event lower than 75 
per centum of the parity price; 
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(4) The additional acreage allotted to farms under ‘‘Program B”’ shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future state, county and farm acreage allot- 
ments; 

(5) Any price support operation undertaken with respect to any specific cotton 
under ‘Program A”’ shall not remain outstanding for more than 60 days. For 
the 1959, 1960, and 1961 marketing years, any cotton owned or acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall be made available for sale immediately 
after receipt of ownership and shall continue to remain available for sale until 
sold at the higher of (a) 110 per centum of the current support price for cotton 
under “Program B,”’ plus reasonable carrying charges, or (b) the market price, 
as determined by the Secretary; 

(6) Beginning with the 1962 marketing year and thereafter, the level of price 
support shall be 90 per centum of the average market price in the designated 
spot cotton markets during the three calendar years immediately preceding the 
calendar year in which such marketing year begins (using middling inch as the 
standard grade and staple for purposes of price support and market price deter- 
mination) except that the level of support shall not be less than 30 cents per 
pound for Middling inch cotton. Beginning with the 1962 marketing year, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall offer for sale until sold for unrestricted use 
any cotton owned by the Commodity Credit Corporation at the higher of (a) 115 
per centum of the current support price, plus reasonable carrying charges, or (b) 
the market price, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec, 2. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to effect or modify the provisions 
of section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, and any cotton owned or acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation under any price support program may 
be used for the purpose of carrying out the cotton export program provided for 
in section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956. 


The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. Is there anybody else 
present who desires to be heard? If not, the committee will stand in 
recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 29, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1958 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstrY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Proxmire, and Young. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will come to order. We will 
call the first witness, Mr. John A. Baker, director of legislative 
services, National Farmers Union. 

If you want someone else to sit with you, you can call them up. 


STATEMENT OF J. A. BAKER, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Thank you, sir. I am going to try to do it by myself 
this morning. 

Senator Jonnston. You may proceed. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I notice that the Chair is occupied 
this morning by a gentleman who has a very wonderful record in 
support of good farm legislation. 

I also want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, for the fine job 
you did in steering through the Congress the postal workers pay raise 
bill, which has now become public law. 

Senator Jonnsron. I have on my right a man that worked right 
along with me here, too. Give him a little of that credit. 

Senator Proxmire. | was proud and happy to serve under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

Senator Jounston. I was glad to see the committee as a whole 
work faithfully on that. We had been working on it as you recall. 
We had it up last year, and it went to the President. The President 
vetoed it. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, we have supported it all along because 
it is a part of the total economic program the Farmers Union favors 
in keeping the wages and salaries of all our people at a growing rate 
that will provide an increasing standard of a that 1s consistent 
with and goes along with an expanding full employment economy and 
we supported your efforts all along the way. 

Senator JonnstTon. | appreciate your saying that. Right along 
that same line we must bear in mind that the dollar of today is onl 
worth about 50 cents. That being so, if you are paid twice as ahah 
as you were getting a few years ago, you are still getting the same. 
And I could also add when they withhold income tax from him on 
top of that, then he is cut considerably more. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, just as we favored increasing standard 
of living, remuneration, and salaries for postal workers, we feel that 
farmers whose incomes have been falling for 5 or 6 years deserve some 
attention by Congress, also. 

Senator Jonnston. I think I should say one other thing, too, right 
here. I want to say that your union, that is the National Farmers 
Union, has been, in my opinion, all along the line fighting for the 
farmers of this Nation, not leaving the farmers and voting for the 
consumers. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, you 
have called these hearings to provide an opportunity for public-interest 
representatives to bring before you their views concerning needed 
changes in Federal legislation affecting farm income. I, personally, 
consider it an honor and privilege to appear before this distinguished 
deliberative and policymaking body of democratic government. 

Farm-operating families have been enabled to earn and receive 
from 25 to 40 percent more net income over the past 30 years by the 
operation of programs initiated or approved in past years by your 
committee than if you had not provided these programs. For exam- 
ple, legislation approved by your committee accounted for probably 
$4 billion of additional farm income in 1957 alone. The broad general 
national interest as well as fairness to farmers, has, in our view, been 
enhanced by your decisions. 

President Patton and other elected officials of National Farmers 
Union ask that I convey to you their appreciation of your holding 
these hearings and of your announced plans to develop and recommend 
comprehensive farm income improvement legislation during this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Patton requests me to thank you for him for your invitation to 
participate in these hearings and for your generous allocation of time 
to hear our views. Unavoidably, but unfortunately, your schedule 
of these hearings comes during a long previously scheduled and im- 

ortant regional meeting of Farmers Union State presidents, State 

oards of directors and other officials. Consequently, Mr. Patton 
and other elected officials could not be here today, as both he, and 
you, I am sure, would have preferred; and which, I am, also, sure 
would have been more helpful from your standpoint and more effective 
from ours. 

However, I shall attempt to bring to you Mr. Patton’s thinking on 
matters before the committee. Doing so I shall present to you, as 
accurately as I am able, the views of Farmers Union members, as 
expressed in the official program drafted, debated, and adopted by 
our most recent national convention. 

We wish to commend vour committee for your efforts to prevent 
a further drop of prices and income of important farm commodities 
in 1958 and 1959. We hope your committee will recommend and the 
Senate will take the required additional action to enact into law Senate 
Joint Resolution 162, which has already been passed by both Houses. 
We strongly urge early action on this matter. 

This so-called price-support-freeze bill deals with important com- 
modities whose 1958 prices are significantly lower than in 1957. 
When the support levels of wheat, rice, dairy products, peanuts, and 
feed grains were dropped, their market prices dropped likewise. 
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The now scheduled 1959 cut in cotton acreage would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon the entire economy of the cotton industry and the 
cotton country. 

These prices and income will probably stay at their depression lows 
this year, if Senate Joint Resolution 162 is not enacted into law. 

Turning now to longer range considerations, we appear today in 
support of S. 2952, introduced by Senator Proxmire, a member of 
your committee. 

We also appear in support of similar proposals and bills introduced 
by Senators Humphrey, Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, and Young 
that are included in the useful and convenient compendium of pend- 
ing farm-income-improvement bills that you have brought together 
in your big committee print. 

Senator Proxmire’s bill provides a broad comprehensive farm, food, 
and fiber national policy and program. If enacted and placed into 
operation, it would enable farmers to earn and receive a fair share of 
the national income in an expanding full prosperity national economy. 

The bill provides for a maximum of safeguards for and contributions 
to the general public interest and welfare. Moreover, the farm-price- 
support provisions of the bill would operate, like the tobacco, sugar, 
and wool programs, at little or no net cost to the Federal Treasury. 

Rather than to read from a prepared statement, I now propose, if 
it please the committee, to turn to S. 2952, itself. I shall examine 
each of its titles and provisions. In the time available, I shall, as best 
I can, give you our understanding of how the different phases of the 
proposal would operate and indicate why we think each is an essential 
part of the full-parity family-farm-income program that our Nation 
needs. 

Attached to this statement are several exhibits, to which I shall refer 
in my discussion of various parts of the bill. If members of the com- 
mittee desire, Mr. Chairman, I shall weleome questions and discussion 
of each title and section of the bill as we go along. 

Let us turn now to title VII, page 45, of S. 2952 which you will find 
clipped to your copy of this brief introductory statement. 

Title VII, Mr. Chairman, is a very comprehensive recommendation 
or proposal which involves the balancing of market supply of farm 
commodities to effective demand by workable means. 

We feel that just as steel companies, automobile companies and 
other segments of the economy have the power, endorsed or provided 
or allowed by Government and by Federal laws, through an adminis- 
tration of production or output to administer their prices, that 3 to 5 
million farmers must have greater control over the supply and price of 
their commodities if they are to be an even-keel bargaining basis with 
the remainder of the economy. 

The programs provided in this title of Senator Proxmire’s bill seem 
to us to provide the basis for working out workable procedures to 
accomplish that in ways that could be adapted to the unique charac- 
teristics of each of the different farm commodities, and I would invite 
your attention at this point, Mr. Chairman, to the first exhibit at- 
tached to my statement, which is headed, ‘Bargaining power ratio.” 

Senator Youne. May I ask this question, Mr. Baker? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Young. 

Senator Young. I am sold on the idea that if it is feasible to control 
production to the degree that you will better meet the demands of 
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the consumers without having a surplus, but what are the mechanics 
of it? 

Just how would you go about it? 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you, sir, and that is exactly what I am going 
to try to go into as we proceed. I know that you and the chairman 
both have repeatedly raised that question, and none of us in my 
opinion have given you a complete and detailed answer, and I propose 
to try to do that as I proceed. 

The CuatrmMan. You might also bear in mind that as you men- 
tioned, the steel companies are able to more or less control supply, 
but in the case of farming there is no way to control the weather. 

Mr. Baker. You are so right, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. There is no way to completely control farm pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Baker. You are so right. 

The Cuatrman. And I believe the analogy you try to draw there is 
probably a little farfetched, so I wish you would develop it from that 
standpoint also. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. There is at the most only a few farm com- 
modities in which a large crop will sell for more money than a small 
crop. 

On most farm commodities a small crop will sell for more gross sales 
or more money than a large crop will. 

Senator Youna. It is true of fruits and vegetables at the present 
time. 

Mr. Baker. It is true of fruits and vegetables and it is true of 
almost any other commodity that you can name. 

As our former news letter editor, Bob Lewis said at one time, in 
the case of eggs, poultry farmers would be ahead if they broke every 
20th egg on the henhouse wall. There would be more total money 
from selling 19 eggs than there would be from selling 20. 

Now that is the same principle 

Senator Proxmrre. It is being very well dramatized right now by 
what is happening with Florida farmers. Their income this year, as 
I understand it, is going to be higher than ever, apparently, because 
of the disastrous weather conditions which destroyed a great deal 
of their crops and decreased their supply in relation to demand and 
therefore increased their gross income. 

Mr. Baxnr. That is correct. 

Now this applies not only for each individual commodity but it 
applies even more so for all farm commodities taken together. _ 

in this first exhibit in my statement I show that the bargaining- 
power ratio of all farm food commodities taken together, there is at 
least a 10-to-1 ratio if farmers can some way or the other, Mr. Chair- 
man, obtain control of the market supply of their commodity. 

Farmers can raise their income by reducing market oversupply of 
their product. 

Each percent cut raises farm price by 10 percent and increases gross 
income by 9 percent. The demonstration in this table which has 
been inserted in the record shows that if a hundred baskets on the 
market would have brought a hundred dollars a basket, reducing 
supply to 99 baskets would raise the price at which they would sell 
to $110 per basket. Gross sales in the first case would be 100 baskets 
times $100 or $10,000, 99 baskets at $110 a basket is $10,890, 9 percent 
higher. 
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Not much change in production costs. This would result, if 
$6,000 is about what it costs to raise $10,000 worth, then the farm 
net income, if 100 baskets are on the market, is $4,000, but with 
99 baskets on the market net income is $4,890 or almost 20 percent 
higher. 

In the reverse, if they tried to put 101 baskets on the market they 
can sell them for only $90 a basket. With a gross of $9,090, there is 
a reduction by putting one extra basket on the market, a reduction in 
net income from $4,000 to $3,090. Now this is important for two 
reasons. This is first just an illustration of the fact that a big crop 
sells for less than a little crop. It also illustrates the fact that taking 
a commodity at a time, this bargaining ratio is not as great as if you 
got effective control over the market supply of almost all farm com- 
modities, so that you can take advantage of this 10 to 1. Now this 
10 to 1, Mr. Chairman, is not just my idea or the results of our studies. 

The CHatrnmMan. We understand that. I think the committee un- 
derstands it very well. 

I know I have had some experience along that line. I used to grow 
potatoes about 30 years ago, and I found that 1 made more money 
when the crop, when my crop was short if crops in other places were 
short also. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. There is no question about that, but the point is 
how will you reach that goal? That is what I want to discuss. 

Mr. Bake r. 1 am going to try to get to that. 

The CHarrmMan. As far as results, all of us concede that, but the 
question is how will you do it? 

For instance, we have had cases in my own area where if I made 
money this year on potatoes all my neighbors planted and we all had 
too much planted the next year and everybody was broke. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. The same thing holds true with the hog business. 

Mr. Baker That is correct 

The Cuatrman. When you have cheap feed, everybody goes into 
feeding, that is, if there is a profit made by some farmers in raising 
hogs, everybody goes into the hog business, and there you go. 

How do you prevent it? That is the point. That is the question. 

Senator Proxmire. If I could just interrupt for a minute on that, 
Mr. Chairman—— 

The CuarrMan. And the same thing is true with dairies. You are 
an expert on dairies and I’d like to find that out. 

Senator Proxmire. I agree with you 100 percent on your price- 
income argument but just yesterday I had an opportunity to discuss 
informally and after the hearing with Mr. Schuman of the Farm 
Bureau this point, and he disputed it. Hedeniedit. Hesaid he didn’t 
think there was this inelasticity of demand. He felt that this had not 
been established. I quoted Dr. Willard Cochran of the University of 
Minnesota who made some very comprehensive studies. 

[ think it would be helpful if Mr. Baker could brief ly put into the 
record some documentation of this position in the event it is challenged. 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, | will just put one sentence in the ree- 
ord. I think that is enough. I agree with you fully that practically 
everyone who has ever considered this knows the truth of the thing 
that we have all just pointed out, but to give it the documentation 
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that the Senator just asked for, this is the recent book of Dr. Willard 
W. Cochrane of the University of Minnesota, published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, called Farm Pr ices—Myth and Reality, and 
I want to read only one sentence, Mr. Chairman, from page 41. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not trying to 
curtail or to stop you from putting anything in the record that is of 
importance. 

Mr. Baker. Ob yes, sir, | realize that. 

The Cuarrman. But you start with a proposition that short crops 
mean high prices, big crops mean low prices. 

Mr. Baknr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. All of us know that, you see. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Now the question is, How can you keep them in 
balance? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That is the problem. 

Mr. Baker. And I think the Proxmire bill has some very important 
comments to answer that. 

The CHatrMANn. I want to point that out to the committee in 
detail because that has been the trouble in the past. 

Senator Proxmire. Short crops not only mean high prices, but 
high gross incomes. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

The sentence from Dr. Cochrane’s book that is pertinent at this 
point, Mr. Chairman, is: 

Farm prices must fall in the neighborhood of 25 percent to move 2 percent 
more food into consumption. 

Now, instead of the 10 to 1 that I have demonstrated the arithmetic 
on here, Dr. Cochrane, who is a full-time professor of agricultural 
economics at the University of Minnesota, says in reality based on 
his research it is a 12%-to-1 ratio. Anytime you can in effect by 
cutting production invest $1 and get back $12.50 return on it, that 
is mighty good operations if, as you have pointed out, farmers have 
figured out how to get control of the market supply. 

Now then, the Proxmire bill title VII provides a two-way approach 
to getting that done. To take the full advantage of the 12-to-1 or 
10-to-1 bargaining power ratio that exists if you think of all commodi- 
ties as a composite basket instead of picking them off one commodity 
at a time where substitution can come in, the Proxmire bill title VII 
sets up an all-commodity farm market sharing and conservation 
acreage reserve, which in effect is a combination marketing quota 
program based on all commodities and a conservation acreage reserve 
which is an expanded and improved program of the type that is 
already established in title VIII of the Soil Bank Act. 

Now, how would that work? 

I think you would be more interested in maybe going through 
a demonstration of how it would work than you would actually reading 
the language here in Senator Proxmire’s bill. 

After he gets his all-commodity farm-marketing quota established, 
within that all-commodity market 

The Cuarrman. Who would establish that, the Government? 

Mr. Baxer. The Secretary of Agriculture upon advice of a demo- 
cratically elected farm committee. It is the total of all. 
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The Cuarrman. Would you want him to give you a quota to 
raising radishes, beans, cucumbers, potatoes? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; this is the total. This is the total of all of 
those, the first part of the Proxmire approach is, and I will demonstrate 
that in a minute with this exhibit 3. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Baker. Section 702 and section 703 and section 704 of the 
Proxmire bill also provide for market supply management of individual 
commodities. Section 702 provides that the existing authority to use 
marketing orders, which is limited to a very small number of com- 
modities, would be made available to the producers of any commodity 
that want to make use of it. The Proxmire bill lists a long number 
of crops and livestock commodities which would be eligible, if this 
were enacted, to make use of the marketing order device for mt 
the market supply of their commodities. He has section 703 which 
provides for a marketing premium payment program for marketing 
of hogs and cattle at desirable weights similar to the bill that the 
committee has already considered several times in connection with 
the Humphrey recommendation of several years ago, which again is 
an attempt by the producers of an individual commodity to exercise 
effective market supply management. 

Then the Proxmire bill, in section 704, provides the same type and 
general language of marketing-quota program for all other farm 
commodities; that, in order to get an income-protection program, the 
producers of other commodities would be authorized to use the same 
kind of marketing-quota legislation that now applies to the five basics 
that have marketing-quota legislation. 

The CuarrMan. Your marketing program—would that be pat- 
terned after the milk program; that is, where you create a milkshed, or 
would you apply it to the whole country? Exactly how would you 
work that? 

Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, you are talking about marketing orders 
now? 

The CHatrMan. I am talking of your method of control. As I 
understand it, the Proxmire bill envisions much control by Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; by the farmers, through Government. 

The CHarrmMan. I know, but—— 

Mr. Baker. There are marketing-quota programs, as you know. 

The CHarrMan. Let’s take a particular commodity. 

Mr. Baker. Let’s turn to exhibit 3, Mr. Chairman, and we will go 
right down through it, and I think it answers the questions that you 
are raising. 

Senator Young. Mr. Baker, you have not gotten at the question 
which is bothering me. Would you go to each farmer and say you 
can raise so many bushels of wheat, so many hogs, so many pounds of 
butterfat, and so on? 

Mr. Baker. Not a limitation on what he could raise. I think it will 
come out in this exhibit that we are going through that which your 
statement is on—he gets a marketing certificate similar to your im- 
proved, in my opinion, wheat-marketing-quota bill that you have 
introduced this year, and this same procedure that is in your new and 
improved wheat bill would, in effect, be applied to each of the different 
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commodities that prefer to use that instead of using the marketing 
order; yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. That would apply to wheat, where you have a 
little better history of production, but on the perishables 

Mr. Baker. Everyone who is producing has a history. It may 
not be a recorded history, but to get a program started I would be 
willing to take the certified report of the farmer, himself, as screened 
by a committee of his neighbors, just like we started the wheat 
program. 

Senator Younc. Would the county ASC committee do that, or 
would you set up a separate committee? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I’d have the regular farmer-elected commit- 
tees do it. Now, on exhibit 3, and I think this comes into these 
questions which you have been raising, Mr. Chairman, and | hope I 
can go into this in whatever detail that we need to answer these 
questions you are raising, because they are very important questions 
and ones that have to be answered; in my opinion. Each farm would 
be assigned, first, an all-commodity marketing quota. We will get 
to what that is in just a minute. He might also have a commodity- 
group marketing quota, a commodity group being composed of 
commodities which are easily substitutable for each other. 

If you are going to go the supply-management route, you cannot 
just do it for hogs, because if hog growers were to control their market 
supply to improve their price, they would be taking all of the cost of 
the program, and beef and poultry would be getting the benefit of it, 
so you have a commodity group marketing quota where easily sub- 
stitutable commodities are involved. Then that same farm would have 
individual commodity marketing quota for each commodity it pro- 
duces and sells, where such was needed, if these others were not 
enough to keep the individual commodity in line. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the way the Proxmire bill operates, 
upon recommendation of the Federal Farm Income Stabilization 
Board, which would be composed of democratically elected farmers, 
elected by the elected members of the State committee, would estab- 
lish a national all-commodity farm marketing quota, and national 
commodity group quotas, and national individual commodity market- 
ing goals for each farm commodity. 

The CuarrMan. That would be nationwide? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And that would take into consideration every type 
of product grown on the farm. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and this would be determined under the Prox- 
mire bill—and we can get to that later, if time permits, with these 
charts—that would be determined by the total amount that would 
move in the market at the agreed-upon support-level prices, with less 
than 3 percent unemployed. 

In other words, so there would be absolutely no cost to the Govern- 
ment in operating these programs, either by purchases, by loans, by 
storage, or by payments, any time the economy has less than 3 percent 
unemployed, under the Proxmire bill. 

The CuarrMan. Wouldn’t that degenerate into price fixing? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. This would be the establishment of a mini- 
mum price annually for these commodities. 
The CuarrMan. That would be price fixing. 
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Mr. Baxer. The same way steel companies do, except, as you 
pointed out earlier, farmers cannot do like steel companies do, so 
there has to be some kind of mechanism by which they can do it. 

The Cuarrman. The difference is that price fixing by steel can be 
preserved. If the market is overflowing, overflowing with steel, why, 
they can close the mills down, but, in the case of farmers, they could 
not do that. 

Senator Proxmire. Perhaps the farm situation is closer to the 
minimum wage. 

The CHarrMaANn. How is that? 

Senator Proxmire. Perhaps the farm situation is closer to the 
minimum wage. ‘That is, you protect the wage earner by providing a 
minimum wage for people in interstate commerce. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Proxmire. In the same way that—— 

The CHarrMan. That is why I am for protecting the farmers. We 
protect everybody except the farmer. 

Senator Proxmrre. Exactly. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Baker. Senator Ellender, there is nothing magic or important 
about taking an extra bushel of corn to market, if you are going to 
lose money by doing so. It would be better to keep it at home; so, 
this provision of Senator Proxmire’s bill provides for marketing cer- 
tificates based on these marketing quotas rather than being production 
controlled by acreage allotments. 

The CHarkMANn. You mean that is in case you get too much over- 
production. 

Mr. Baker. Regardless of whether there is too much or too little, 
each farmer has received at the beginning of the year a marketing 
certificate which shows that, in total, he can sell $50,000 worth of 
things this year. 

The CHarRMAN. Suppose this now, just for example: Suppose that 
the managers decide that we need X number of bushels of potatoes? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And it requires Y number of acres to produce that. 

Mr. Baker. We would not worry about those acres in the Proxmire 
version. It would be based on bushels. 

The Cuarrman. All right, on bushels. 

Suppose that the farmers who produce these potatoes instead of 
getting X number, which is the amount fixed for consumption require- 
ments, suppose they make it X plus 10 percent more than they expect 
because of good weather. What are you going to do with the 10 
percent of potatoes overproduction? 

Mr. Baker. The individual farmer can do two things with them 
under the Proxmire bill assuming that potatoes are under a marketing 
quota program instead of under a marketing order program. 

A nationwide marketing order program for potatoes might work 
well, too, but assuming as your question did that potatoes chose to 
be under quota instead of marketing order 

The CuarrMAN, What is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Baxer. In terms of economics if they are operated to protect 
price by means of market supply adjustment, the economics of the 
two are exactly the same. 

The main difference is in the administrative device used to manage 
market supply. In the case of marketing orders as you know, Senator, 
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the device is through hearings. Then the Secretary of Agriculture 
issues an order to see if everybody including the processors will agree 
with it. If the processors do not agree, then you have a referendum of 
farmers. If the farmers adopt it, then you turn it over to a market 
order administration committee. This is an overly-simplified descrip- 
tion, to a marketing order administrative committee of producers to 
operate the order. 

The CHatrman. Now go back to my question and tell us how this 
would operate under both plans that you envision. 

Mr. Baker. All right, sir, on page 3 of exhibit 3, I have an example 
of how this would operate on an individual farm, a typical family 
farm, wheat, small grain and livestock area of North Dakota. Line 
12——_ 

Senator Younc. What page is that? 

Mr. Baxer. That is page 3 of exhibit 3, Senator Young. If the 
1957 sales of all farm commodities valued at parity income equivalent 
prices for that farm was $18,000, and the marketing quota percentage 
reduction is established by the Federal Farm Board and the Secretary 
of Agriculture at 95 percent, then the volume of sales which that 
farmer would get on his marketing certificate of all farm commodities 
covered by marketing quotas would be $17,100. 

The Cuarrman. When would that be determined? 

Mr. Baxeur. That would be determined in the previous November 
or December. 

The Crarrman. On an estimate of what the production would be? 

Mr. Baxer. No, sir. It is based on what demand is going to be 
in the year ahead, that is what the Secretarv and his statisticians 
think the demand will be. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you leave it to the farmer to decide how 
much land he would plant to produce? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To produce the quota? 

Mr. Baker. That is right. 

The CHatrman. All right. 

Now go back to my question. Suppose he produces 10 percent over 
his quota, what becomes of it? 

Mr. Baker. We will get right to that. 

The CuarrMan. I mean of a perishable commodity like potatoes. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Cabbage, radishes. 

Mr. Baker. Now then, in line A, on this page, if no marketing 
orders nor commodity group nor single commodity marketing quotas 
were in effect this farm family could sell any commodity they wished 
during the 1958 year up to a total value of all of them of $17,100. 

If marketing order programs were in existence for any commodities, 
sales of that commodity by the family would be subject to the mar- 
keting order—if there was a milk marketing order and they were in 
a class I area. 

Now this typical family size wheat, small grain, livestock farm in 
North Dakota might have 550 acres of cropland harvested, 110 acres 
idle, including 173 acres of wheat, 150 acres of other small grains, 70 
acres of flax, 60 acres of hay, 35 cattle, 7 milk cows, 60 laying hens, 
and they raise 15 pigs a year to sell. In such a year as 1958 single 
commodity marketing goal programs might be in effect for eggs, flax, 
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wheat, milk, and butterfat and a commodity group program for feed 
grains, beef cattle, and hay. The mechanics of the am—now 
this is coming specifically to your question, Mr. Chairman—the 
mechanics of the program would operate about as follows for this 
individual farm. In December of the preceding year the farm 
family would go to the county farmer committee. 

Let us say that a workable nationwide marketing order were in 
operation for milk and butterfat. Jn this case, the county farmer 
committee would issue to the family following 1958 marketing quota 
certificates: 

First, an all-commodity marketing quota certificate providing. for 
sales without penalty of up to $17,100 worth, and he would get a 
wheat marketing quota certificate for say 2,520 bushels of wheat, 
similar to the provisions of Senator Young’s bill; flax marketing 
quota certificate for 549 bushels, an egg marketing quota certificate 
for 680 dozen 

Senator Youne. Could I ask a question at that poimt? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator YounG. Supposing this farmer produces more eggs than 
expected and he actually marketed say 800 dozen in place of the 680 
dozen? 

Mr. Baker. We will get right to that, sir. 

Senator Youne. What would be the penalty? 

Mr. Baker. That comes up in this demonstration. 

The CuatrMan. I want him to answer my question first. 

Mr. Baker. That is the same question, as I understand it, except 
one is about eggs and the other one is about potatoes. 

They are the same questions. 

The CuarrMan. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Baker. Then during the year when the family wanted to sell 
something, they would obtain the necessary all-commodity and single- 
commodity certificates of sale from the county committee, and the 
entries would be made on their marketing quota certificate as follows: 
On the first of January they had a balance in their all-commodity 
marketing quota of the $17,100, and the 2,500 bushels of wheat and 
the other. 

The CuatrMan. That is all he could sell, $17,100 worth of com- 
modities produced. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. As will come out here by the time we get 
down to December 31, he can sell all he wants to, but if he sells more 
than quota, he pays a penalty just lke he does in the case of cotton 
and tobacco. 

During the year then he sells things, this farmer does, and each time 
he makes a sale, that sale is credited or debited according to which 
way you are counting the bookkeeping against his marketing quota for 
the individual commodity and for all commodities against $17,000, 
and each time that he sells some milk or sells some eggs, an entry is 
made, and then he has a running balance. / 

Let’s say on the 5th of January he sold a thousand bushels of wheat. 
Then he would have left a balance of 1,520 bushels out of his 2,520 
marketing quota, he would still have eligibility to sell 1,520 bushels of 
wheat without penalty. That is a sale value say of $3,000 valued at 
the support level which would leave him a balance in his all-commodity 
marketing quota of $14,000. Each time he makes a sale of whatever 
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commodity it is, that is placed on his original marketing certificate 
and the balance that he has still got eligibility for is shown in the case 
of each commodity and for the all-commodity marketing quota. 

Then he gets down to, in this case, the 15th of December and he 
wants to sell 147 bushels of wheat, or you could say potatoes, or you 
could say eggs that he does not have a marketing quota for. He can 
sell it, but he has to get an overquota marketing certificate in order 
for it to be a legal sale, just like you do in the case of cotton or tobacco, 
and in order to get that overgoal or overquota marketing certificate, 
he has to buy it from the committee at 75 percent of the parity price 
or the support level which we have had to go through in the case of 
peanuts and tobacco. We recommend 75 percent as in effect the 
overquota marketing penalty. 

The CHarrMaNn. As you know, the 

Mr. Baker. The enforcement to prevent bootlegging would come, 
Mr. Chairman, by writing it into the law that any farm commodity 
in the possession of anyone other than the original producer had to be 
accompanied by a marketing certificate, which is what we do in the 
case of tobacco, and anytime the Secretary or one of his agents finds 
some in somebody’s possession that does not have a marketing cer- 
tificate with him, it is subject to confiscation. 

The CHarrMAN. You know this committee, in fact, I always take 
the negative of any proposal to try and draw out. I do not want 
my questions to be interpreted as saying whether I am for or against 
the proposal. I want to get the facts out. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and your questions have brought out many 
valuable and significant points. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you any idea how much it would cost to 
administer a bill of that kind? It strikes me that you would have to 
have almost as many people administering it, in fact, more people 
administering it than you would have farmers producing. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. You are thinking in terms of the kind of 
program 

The Cuarrman. I am just asking the question. 

Mr. Baker. You are thinking in terms of the kind of programs we 
have operated in the past where you have to have all these acres 
measured. 

The Cuarrman. I am not thinking about that. I am thinking 
about seeing to it that the farmer sells this $17,100 or $18,000 and 
check on him that he sells the amount to get his fixed income, and 
then to check on him when he gets to the point where he must get the 
excess certificate which you talk about. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Why, it is going to take a horde of people to 
administer that. If you don’t, somebody is going to 

Mr. Baker. Bootleg. 

The Cuarrman. To bootleg and somebody is going to violate the 
rules and regulations. You know that; don’t you? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. It has got to be enforced. 

The CHatrMAN. Sure it has, of course. 

Mr. Baker. There is no question about that. 

The CuarrMan. That is why I say you will have to have more 
courts, you will have to have more bookkeepers and accountants to 
follow this through. 
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Mr. Baker. No, sir; you do not need so very many bookkeepers 
and accountants. This, so far as I see it, would not add at all to 
the number of bookkeepers and accountants. 

The Cuatrman. It would make bookkeepers of the farmers. 
They’d have to keep books. 

Mr. Baker. All good farmers keep books now; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. I doubt that. 

Mr. Baker. They almost have to in order to keep the collector of 
internal revenue happy, and what was true 20 years ago, that very 
few farmers had books and records, practically all of them have one 
form or another of a fairly good set of cost accounts now. 

Senator Young. I think that is pretty much true. 

I used to keep books pretty much in notebooks in my pocket. 
I never had to pay income tax because I didn’t make very much 
during most years, but my sons who started farming after the war 
keep a good set of books. 

The CuatrMan. That is the big farmers. 

Senator Youna. The real small farmer I do not think does, but the 
average young fellow who took these courses and so on, practically 
all of them keep books now. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, there are 10 other titles to this bill, 
and I sincerely and seriously want to satisfy these questions that you 
and Senator Young have asked, because I think they are crucial, but 
if we have completed that, we can go on now to another title. 

The Cuarrman. You have answered the questions according to, 
I guess, the best knowledge you have. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; not in anything like the detail that I can, but 
it is a question of how much time you have and how much you want 
me to take. I would like to completely satisfy your questions if I can. 

The CHarrMAN. What all of us, I believe, are striving to do is to 
keep Government out of the hair of business, which includes farming, 
and I am wondering the extent to which the Government would be 
involved in the administration of farms. 

Mr. Baker. We would use the facilities of the Department of 
Agriculture to carry out what amounts to the orders of the Federal 
Farm Income Protection Board composed of democratically elected 
farmers. 

We think when farmers themselves establish and administer the 
marketing quota provisions, that they have to have the police power 
of the Federal Government to enforce them, as you well know. That 
is the only real connection with the Federal Government that we use. 

The CuarrMANn. You say there would be some sort of price fixing. 

We do not call it that, but it would amount to that, and the quota 
for each farm would be as you say fixed in December of each year. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is on the whole farm basis. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, for the following year. 

The Cuarrman. And would you consider the history of that farm, 
what he produced in the past? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Could he add anything new if he desired to? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 
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The CuHarrmMan. Even though he trampled on the toes of his 
neighbors or the farmers in other States? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir, not even though he trampled on somebody 
else’s toes. 

The CuarrnMaAn. You know that happens, don’t you? 

Mr. Baker. The answer to that——— 

The CHarrMAN. I say you know that happens, don’t you? 

Mr. Baker. Oh, yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. How would you stop that now? 

Mr. Baker. Senator Proxmire in the provisions that he has set 
forth here in title VII has tried to cover that in two ways: One, when 
the fellow markets overquota either in total or for an individual com- 
modity group or individual commodity, he in effect cannot sell over- 
quota unless he buys from the county committee an overquota 
marketing certificate which costs him 75 percent of the support price 
to get it. 

The CHarrman. Suppose he does not want to do that, what would 
he do with his excess? 

Mr. Baker. Keep it home, or save it until the next year and sell 
it against his next quota. 

The CHarrMAN. Would he do that for cabbages and for radishes 
and for all sorts of products? 

You say it covers all your producers? 

Mr. Baker. We kept two log cabins full of onions for a whole year 
when I was a boy because it would have cost us money to try to ship 
them to New York to sell them, and onions are perishable. 

The CHarrMan. You kept them from one year to another? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, we kept them from harvest until the next spring. 

The CHarrMan. You are very lucky. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman——- 

Mr. Baker. I have also smelled onions 20 miles where they didn’t 
quite keep, too, 20 miles farther east. 

Senator Youne. This would mean, Mr. Baker, that someone 
would have to establish a quota on every commodity raised and 
set it right down to the farmer level. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and let me answer that because I think that is 
important. Let’s turn to chart 2 in this series of charts, and inci- 
dentally, Mr. Chairman, I request your permission to incorporate 
these charts in the record if we may do so. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, they will be put there if it is feasible. 

(The exhibits referred to are as follows:) 
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Exuisit I 


Bargaining power ratio: 10 to 1, if farmers can obtain control of market supply 
of farm products. 

Farmers can raise their income by reducing market oversupply of their products. 
Each 1 percent cut raises farm price by 10 percent and increases net income by 
9 vercent. 





They sell | Production Farm net 
If all farmers put on market— | them per Gross sales cost income 
basket at— ba 
eb tediele.... 4 LL “ete $100 | $10, 000 $6, 000 $4, 000 
OF ON.) gossbihaobandcncsndibedalaiibe 110 | 10, 890 | 6, 000 4, 890 
CE ind xc divihonteaetnwtessscndsad 150 | 14, 250 6, 000 8, 250 
| | 


If farmers market even more, each 1 percent additional supply reduces farm 
price by 10 percent and reduces net income by 9 percent. 











| i 
They sell | Production Farm net 
If all farmers put on market— them per i ross sales | cost income 
| basket at— fo | 
I ho di darn niacncweweninnaaieael $100 $10, 000 $6, 000 $4, 000 
Es, As snekasdvekninigitnctaanaais ‘| 90 | 9, 090 6, 000 3, 090 
SOU I Sac bas sth cgaliscurtateeenenase names] ae 5, 250 6, 000 750 


26788—58—pt. 1———12 
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Exuisit II 
9 z 
CHART I oe 
PRICE =H 
(per basket) 
#160 






$/50 
$/4f0 





~~ 


MARKET SUPPLY 


(BAS KET S) 


Dj is demand curve for farm products with 8% unemployed. 
D2 is demand curve for farm products with 6% unemployed. 
D,. is demand curve for farm products with 4% unemployed. 
Dy is demand curve for farm products with 2% unempleyed. 


o 
nS 
44,4 


For example, with 8% unemployed, 100 baskets of farm food commodi- 
ties will sell for $100 per basket. But 95 baskets will sell for $150 
per basket. Each 1% cut in market supply improves farm price by 10%. 
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CHART IL 


LINE DD IS DEMAND CURVE FOR A PARTICULAR YEAR FOR 
FARM FOOD COMMODITIES SHOWING THE VARIOUS PRICES 
PER BASKET AT WHICH DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF BASKETS 
WILL SELL, 


Baskets Price Gross Products Cost Net 
A. 100 $70 $7000 $6000 $1000 
B. 95 $105 $9975 $6000 $3975 
C. 99 $77 $7623 $6000 $1623 


d 
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CHART DL 


COST OF PROGRAM TO PROVIDE $105 PER BASKET: 


COST OF" PURCHASE PROGRAM: 
5 baskets at $105 per basket * $525 


COST OF MARKETING QUOTA PROGRAM: 
No payments, no. purchases =°0 cost, | 
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CHART TW 
¢ =: DEFICIENCY = PAYMENTS 


During full prosperity and full employments, 100 baskets will 
clear market at 100% of parity price (Dj-Dj) ----- No cost to 
Treasury. 


When unemployment increases and consumer demand drops during 
recession or depression, continue 100 basket supply and let 
price drop to clear market. Requiring $15 per basket in 
deficiency . payments, 


45 


In depression with unemployment, the parity income deficiency 
payments to farmers act in effect as consumer subsidies and 
anti-deflation transfer payments to restore prosperity. 


In full prosperity, however, over-production of farm products 
would lead to unnecessary waste of resources and cost to 
Federal Treasury. Thus increase to 105 baskets at full employment 
would depress farm price to $50 per basket. 


Cpensdeen eee accede ig en oe en i 
0 50 95 Jef, 190 


NUMBER OF BASKET 
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Exuisit III 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF How MARKETING Quota ProGRaM WovuLp Work*OuT TyPicaL 
INDIVIDUAL FamILy Farms 


General.—Each farm would be assigned (1) an all-commodity marketing 
quota; and (2) a commodity-group marketing quota, if required; and (3) an 
individual-commodity marketing quota for each commodity it produces and sells. 

Secretary of Agriculture upon recommendation of the Federal Farm Income 
Stabilization Board would establish a national all-commodity farm marketing 
quota, national commodity-group quota for groups of commodities, and national 
individual-commodity marketing goals for each farm commodity. These national 
quotas would be divided among producers in accordance with the record of sales 
in the next previous year, as adjusted for appropriate specified factors by the 
Federal Farm Income Stabilization Board. 

Sales in excess of the marketing quotas could be made only upon purchase from 
county farmer committee of overgoal certificates of sale at a cost of 75 percent 
of the parity-income equivalent price of the commodity to be sold. 

Any farm commodity or product thereof in hands other than the original pro- 
ducer within the continental limits of the United States would be subject to 
confiscation unless its ownership could be attested by possession of a within-quota 
or an overquota certificate of sale. 

Overall calculation.—Prior to beginning of the calendar vear, the National Farm 
Income Stabilization Board and the Secretary of Agriculture would determine 
the national all-commodity farm marketing quota and the national farm marketing 
quotas for each individual commodity and commodity group. These would be 
determined as the estimated volume that would move in trade at prices equal 
to parity-income equivalent prices assuming that not more than 3 percent of the 
civilian labor force were unemployed. 


ILLUSTRATION OF CALCULATION OF NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL FARM ALL-COMMODITY 
FARM MARKETING QUOTA FOR 1958 


1. Forecasted disposable personal income per person (1956 dollars): $1,790. 
2. Forecasted 1958 population: 174 million. 
3. Forecasted total disposable personal income: $311 billion. 
4. Forecast percentage of unemployment: 5 percent. 
5. ‘‘Managed abundance” unemployment percentage: 3 percent. 
6. Full employment adjustment factor: 102 percent. 
7. Total disposable income with full employment: $317 billion. 
8. At this full employment level of consumer income in 1958: 
Prices received by 


farmers as a per- 
centage of parity 


Volume of farm marketings were (index: 1957—=100)— orictne a 
104. . 41 
oo... . j - nieoaben ae , 46 
102. Re £6 Kiitews —— —— 51 
SOR 3. ' pend. 2 aaa . 56 
100__ 26% 62 
99__- é 68 
98 _ _ ; ; 75 
....2-. 82 
0: .-=: ane eee - 90 
a ; = ; : 100 
4 56s Wc bt. . ea ij 4 110 
ee . 2 ea Se trae 121 
toes at . ge . 133 
Ee ES ie eT Peto. 8} - 146 
ee Sed : a ae eistin: Lith te eae 161 


9. Thus, farm marketings in 1958 would have to be held to 95 percent of the 
1957 volume to raise prices received by farmers in a full employment economy 
to the parity income equivalent level. 

. 10. 1957 farm marketings valued at parity income equivalent prices: $50 
illion. 

11. 1958 national all-commodity farm marketing quota (at parity income 
equivalent prices) (95 percent of $50 billion): $47.5 billion. 
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Individual farm all-commodity farm marketing quota (typical family farm in wheat- 
small grain-livestock area of North Dakota) (if average national reduction were 
applied) 

12. Actual 1957 sales of farm commodities, valued at parity income equivalent 
prices: $18,000. 

13. Marketing quota percentage: 95 percent. 

14. Volume of sales covered by all-commodity farm marketing quota certificate: 

$17,100. 

16. Increase in gross income ($9,000): $10,200 ($17,100 minus $10,200). 

(a) If no marketing orders or commodity group or single-commodity mar- 
keting quota programs were in effect, this farm family could sell any commodity 
they wished during the 1958 year up to a total value of $17,100 (at parity equiva- 
lent prices). 

(b) If marketing order programs were in existence for any commodity, sales 
of that commodity by the family would be subject to the order. 

(c) This typical family-size wheat (small grain) livestock farm in North 
Dakota might have 550 acres of cropland harvested; 110 acres of fallow and idle, 
including 175 acres wheat, 150 acres other small grains, 70 acres flax, and 60 
acres of hay—farm with 35 cattle, including 7 milk cows; 60 laying hens; and 
raising 15 pigs a year. 

In a year such as 1958, single-commodity marketing goal programs might be 
in effect for: (1) eggs, (2) flax, (3) wheat, (4) milk and butterfat, and (5) a com- 
modity-group program for feed grains, hogs, beef cattle, and hay. 

j (d) The mechanics of program would operate about as follows for this individual 

arm: 

In December of the preceding year, the farm family would go to the county 
farmer committee. Let us say that a workable nationwide marketing order were 
in operation for manufacturing milk and butterfat. 

In this case the county farmer committee would issue to the family the following 
1958 marketing quota certificates: 

1. An all-commodity farm with marketing quota for $17,100. 

2. A wheat-marketing quota certificate for, say, 2,520 bushels. 

3. A flax-marketing quota certificate for, say, 549 bushels. 

4. An egg-marketing quota certificate for 680 dozen. 

5. A feed grain-hay-livestock marketing quota certificate for, say, $2,300. 

Then during the year when the family wanted to sell something, they would 
obtain the necessary all-commodity and single-commodity certificates of sale each 
time, with entries on the family’s quota certificate as follows: 


Charges and balances on marketing quota certificate 


Date | All-commodity Wheat 


| 


Flax | Eggs Grain-hay-livestock 





Balance | Charge | eee Charge | Balance 


| i 
Charge | Balance | Charge | 


Balance | Charg 





| 


Bushels | Bushels | Bushels 
SRS bce ceghs) Ga eee 2, 520 


Bushels Dozen | Dozen 
SP Lice ins< ee | $2,300 








Jan. 5 | $3,000| 14,100} 1,000] 1,520 |.--.-..-|.-..-..--.]--.._.- ERM et Lo ok 
Mar. 31/11,080} 12,220 |...” ----|..0 2 ae 430 |-2-- | 

Apr. 15|11,200| 11,020 |__-_._-- lsacipsietiiera eeeees s, sesbsahe saint venteiaash:) Ser 2 aa 
June 30} 1600] 10,420 |_.--..-.|....--..- SL adennersis Be cacacdicnpact 250 TOE fen seneenkhnasaniecee 
July 31 500 | 9,920 |__._-_.. Sasadtebeiere D Subonentieebencksines 500 | 1, 600 
Sept. 31 | 1,420; 8,500 |-...-.-.- | immanent | sinensis iil 50 | 180 1, 400 | 200 
Os. 9) $00) Oil... 600 Ake | 500 | OP iicstteccae one 

Nov. 1| 4,500 | 1,250 | 1, 500 | Di iiitdiencdediinbeigit Sig Sek mpaliienskiiegalnadeiban 

Nov. 15| 1809 Cece lcs sccanefeetuanccc Pace qamen pscsmacssionapeceass 

Dee. 15 441 | 0 |} 147 ae | ee Bib adkitneiacn Ra 

DOT. Be | UE Paccceselecetvolaiivedeenee Sl adidas i 200 0 





1 Year’s sales of butterfat under marketing order. 


Each time prior to December 15 that the family wanted to make a sale, the 
county committee would issue a proper all-commodity within-quota certificate 
of sale and a commodity-group or single-commodity within-quota certificate of 
sale without charge to the family. 

However, when the family went to county office on December 15 to obtain 
certificates to sell 147 bushels of wheat the county committee would note that 
such sale would bring the total for the year above the family wheat marketing 
quota by 127 bushels. If the family wanted to, they could decide not to sell the 
wheat. But if they wanted to sell it anyway, they would have to buy overquota 
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certificates of sales to cover the 127-bushel average at $2.25 per bushel (75 percent 
of support price). However, they would not have to buy any all-commodity 
overquota certificates because their all-commodity balance would just exactly 
cover the wheat sale. 

Then on December 31 when the family wants to sell $200 worth of hay, hogs, 
cattle, or feed grain, they would not need to buy any feed or livestock overquota 
certificates, but they would have to buy $200 worth of all-commodity overauota 
certificates (at $150). 





























Income protection levels provided by Proxmire bill compared with price parity formulas 
in existing law and recent market prices 





| 
Minimum | sti rices 
Commodity protection | Parity price, | received by 
level, Prox- | existing law farmers, 
mire bill! April 1958 








DE anit <penenaen tie ieacnme eoaaeee baintibatl areata. 












| 
$23. 02 $23. 30 $22. 20 

ING oo han codepepebaccone ichstugecaeneceueee tan end 26. 28 25.60 | 24. 40 
RN 5 25 1 i bho tueddecaketibievenciabaoaen do a 26. 76 26. 00 21.00 
I ds cca acini ainisediannunicisineueiapoman eae pound -| . 296 . 236 . 190 

a ee dozen_.!| . 500 . 487 411 
PUNE WOO eS oF oo ee pound _ _| . 387 . 379 | . 265 
MN 2516, Ld wnkbacidnddelicbbbvedesicn hundredweight __ 22. 68 22. 10 20. 20 
NIN gos vows cnasssd socio accion Siettiiesstilelhitabiieaes desc ae bushel._| 1.78 1.76 1.12 
ne ia ci ie a adn etllk daa nie ly niciecs gee do_. --| 2. 47 2. 42 1.95 
I ee els ba cecal certo eoesce tel gagdunedecedieael css 1.39 | 1. 36 . 86 
se ao ee i a ee 90 | 88 | . 62 
Grain sorghum | 2.66 | 2. 66 1.77 
ica line cena 1. 64 1. 60 97 
Soybeans... _...... = ; | 3.12 3.04 | 2.16 
MN oo cikitsn sdtchnrssinvcacimaguine Geennnnatedbsaaeoneee | 5. 56 4.35 | 2. 61 
Cottonseed as 71. 76 69.80 | 51. 20 
Butterfat | aa 76 | . 58 
Manufacturing milk_.._......... allele cnctenesciaka al hundred weight = 24.25 | 4.10 3.18 
RID 5 och usionwesniaht acaba ctidiedteeins th tebe _.pound__ . 397 ; 275 
BNOG.. . -s askctebitheintdhatiigend>acuisk~atede hundredweight__| 6. 
IN MRR IE oi nee ean oe ~tnakcsenn ee do. -__| 9. 4§ 
PON. 2 cos bins d oS con cou tewakaaetbegeele mae pound. : 
Po atiiniititnapenn oe hails iSathetl hundredweight__ 2. 

| 











1 80 percent of parity income equivalent price. 

2 Adjusted to butterfat test of 3.95 percent. 

3 Return to producer from market price plus incentive payment. 
4 Not available. 


FARM INCOME IMPROVEMENT 






Aim.—Opportunity for family farmers to earn parity of income. 
1957-58 situation.—(1) Farm family net income somewhat less than half of a 
parity (2) farm farmily income almost one-fourth less than in 1951. 

Reason.—(a) Farmers must pay fixed retail prices set by monopolistic manu- 
facturers, and (6) farmer sends his commodities through a market where monopo- 
listic middlemen set the price of their services—farmer takes what the buyer offers. 
(c) This leaves farmers with weak market bargaining power or none, in adminis- 
tered price, administered production general economy 

Bargaining power ratio.—10 to 1, if farmers can obtain control of market supply 
of farm products. 

Prypole or club? 














They can Subtracting | Leaving a 
If all farmers put on market sell them For gross the pro- farm net 
per basket sales of— duction income of— 
at— cost of— 








Existing situation (as a club to beat farm 
income down): 


ace dint Ah geal aetna inden $100 $10, 000 $6, 000 $4, 000 
Ss tos. dactcbonudnedensece chon 90 9, 090 6, 000 3, 090 
RRL 8... cia ieibomaheecmenta 50 5, 250 6, 000 750 
What could be (as a prypole to raise farm 
income to parity): 
DE icrciencccccestenchocadapéiascnienn 110 10, 890 6, 000 4,890 
PP Cen Listed ectbdecddcvenbes 6, 000 8, 250 
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Bargaining power ratio can be used to raise farm income through managed 
abundance: 


(a) Expand domestic consumption with deficiency payments and other con- 
sumer subsidies. 
(b) Expand exports and protect from imports. 
(c) Balance market supply with demand through market proration: 
1. All-commodity marketing quota. 
2. Marketing orders. 
3. Commodity-group marketing quotas. 
4. Single-commodity quotas, marketing orders, surplus diversion purchases. 


5. Stabilization operations—market diversion loans, purchases, and dis- 
tribution. 


(d) REA-type loans to nationwide farmer-owned purchasing and marketing 
business enterprises. 


Program will be no cost to United States Treasury in years of full employment 
and national prosperity. 

Mr. Baker. Let’s say that instead of allowing the market price of 
commodities in the year ahead to be $70 a basket average, which they 
would be if the existing supply goes on the market, the support level 
is established at $105 a basket, which is in the line with the circles. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal Farmer Board, with the 
advice of their economic statisticians, would establish this D-—D 
demand curve line for all commodities or for each individual com- 
modity, for an individual commodity, whichever you were working 
on. They would project that $105 line parallel to the X axis, over 
to the demand curve, and then drop a perpendicular to the X axis, 
and they would find then that if you were going to try to maintain 
$105 a basket in the year ahead, the only way you could do that would 
be to cut supply, market supply, of farm commodities to 95 baskets. 

You just cannot do it if you leave them at 100. If you leave the 
market supply at 100, they will sell for only $70 a basket, and if you 
were still going to try to maintain farm income, you have either got 
to take that off the market with Government purchases, or make it up 
to the farmers in payments. 

The Proxmire bill provides that you drop that perpendicular down 
to the X axis and find out that it is 95, then the marketing quota is 
established as 95 percent of last year, or 95 percent of the previous 
3 years, whatever base they are using. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Baker—— 

Mr. Baker. Now that would establish your national marketing 
quota: What will sell, the total amount that will sell on the market, 
and in the case of export commodities, this would be the domestic 
allotment, Mr. Chairman, as you provided in your rice legislation 
which is now on the books, would be established for the domestic 
allotment quota. 

For commodities not in export, it would be for total supply. The 
amount that will clear the market at the support level, that 1s where 
the national marketing quota would be established. Then that na- 
tional marketing quota would be divided among States and States 
among counties and counties among individual farmers, in the man- 
ner to which we are accustomed. 

The CuatrMANn. That proposal has worked only fairly well with 
respect to commodities whose production you could control and that 
you could store. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. But the thing that would bother me would be 
these perishables. In my judgment what has caused a lot of diffi- 
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culty in our program has been due to the fact that we took in during 
World War II a lot of perishables that were over and above the basics 
that they were originally provided tor. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For instance, in the potato deal, the Government 
lost almost $500 million. 

Mr. Baker. And completely unnecessarily so. 

The Cuarrman. Now, take a look at the dairy industry. Why, 
the dairy program since the war has cost the taxpayers more than all 
of the basics put together since tbe inception of price supports. 

Mr. Baker. That is correc t, and again I say completely unneces- 
sarily so. 

The Cuarrman. Completely unnecessarily, and your program will 
stop that. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. Not mine, the one that Senator Proxmire 
has here. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I am talking about, the Proxmire 
bill will stop that. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. That is the basis on which it is drafted. 

The CHarrMan. And, you are assuming of course that each farmer 
would comply strictly with the law, and that his production would be 
normal. You are not providing for abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. Our feeling is, Senator Young, like your 
wheat bill, that marketing quotas based on bushels instead of market- 
ing quotas based on acreage allotments, actually it fits the situation 
of year-to-year fluctuation in total output better than the acreage 
allotment program. 

Senator Youne. If I could ask a question or two at this point. 

The CHarrMan, Yes. 

Senator Youne. My observation has always been that the farmer 
by nature is an individualist and very independent in his thinking, 
particularly when he is prosperous. 

He will subject himself to controls over production of 1 or 2 com- 
modities if he is hard-up. When he becomes a little prosperous, 
though, he wants to do away with this whole business. 

If, under your bill, you created a prosperous situation among 
farmers, I think you would immediately have a problem with controls. 

Mr. Baker. Senator Young, this sets up referendums for all the 
individual commodities and for the commodities as a whole, and if 
they vote them out, they would be just like the tobacco folks were 
in 1937. They voted out quotas one year and have had them every 
year since. 

Senator Youne. You would have a referendum on each one of them? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. Each of the commodities? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir: individually, before you would set up market- 
ing quotas for that commodity. 

Senator Youna. I think you would be better off if you did not 
start with so many commodities, if you started with fewer com- 
modities to see how it worked on those. 

The CuarrMan. Particularly those which you can store and the 
production of which you can control. 

Mr. Baker. I would not object to that. 

The CuarrMan. That is what we tried to do back in 1937. 
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Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. That was the basis of our thought, of our bill. 

Mr. Baxer. As I pointed out in the second paragraph of my 
statement, Mr. Chairman, the programs that you put underway by 
that act have year in and year out amounted to somewhere between 
25, some years, up to 40 percent in some years of additional net 
income to farmers in this country. 

The CuarrmMan. And it has saved the consumers. 

Mr. Baker. That is the existing farm program. 

The CHarrMAN. It has saved the consumers a lot, too. 

Mr. Baker. It has meant greater efficiency in farming and lower 
prices to consumers in years when prices were threatening to burst 
through price ceilings, yes, sir. 

Now, then, if we can, Mr. Chairman, let me invite your attention 
to page 28, title IV of the bill, which provides for an REA-type loan 
and technical assistance program to farmer-owned business enterprises 
now established or to be organized, which would enable farmers to 
obtain loans as a business entity who are unable to obtain such credit 
from private sources, to get direct Government loans. 

The CuatrMan. That would be done on an individual basis. 

Mr. Baxnr. No, sir; as a cooperative or other business entity of at 
least a thousand or more farmers, preferably these would be nation- 
wide marketing processing cooperatives of the kind that the Congress 
had in mind under the bill of 1924. 

The CaarrMan. Your plan would eventually eliminate the middle- 
man, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Baker. It would be a yardstick operation operated by farmers. 

The CHarrmMan. Isee. That would be the goal though, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Baker. Well, presumably nonfarmers could operate these 
processing and marketing services as efficiently and at the same cost 
as farmers themselves could, so it would be just a yardstick operation 
rather than a substitution, in my judgment, and once that got into 
sufficient operation that it gave farmers a strong bargaining power in 
the market for the commodities for which such nationwide coopera- 
tives were established, there would then be less call on the other parts 
of Senator Proxmire’s bill here on operating through Government 
facilities. 

We very strongly recommend this REA-type program for adoption. 

The CuarrmMan. Why can’t they operate under the present law 
of cooperatives? You know, I supported the enactment of the law 
to permit the creation of cooperatives, and I could envision farmers 
getting together and doing things to help themselves, buying in large 
quantities and selling. 

Mr. Baxmr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Now that was the purpose, as I understood it, of 
the act, but you have cooperatives now that have acquired oil fields. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That have acquired plants to make gasoline. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, refineries. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that was envisioned by the Congress? 

Mr. Baxer. I think so, yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I do not. I never had that in mind when I 
voted for that bill. I thought it was a method to take farm products 
and sell them together and buy the commodities farmers needed at 
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wholesale, but for them to go in business and not pay the taxes that 
would be paid by the private individual who went into the business 
to produce gasoline and other products, why I never thought that 
the Cooperative Act was to be extended that far. 

Mr. Baxur. Mr. Chairman, two comments: One is that cooper- 
atives, large and small, pay all of the same taxes by the same tax 
principles as any other business enterprise pays. 

The CuarrMan. No. I am not going to argue that with you, but 
here is the situation. A corporation pays 52 percent of its profits. 
Assuming a corporation makes $500,000, let’s say, it will pay 52 per- 
cent of that, but you take a cooperative that has a hundred thousand 
people among whom this $500,000 is divided, do you know what the 
difference in taxes would be? 

Mr. Baker. The cooperative pays taxes of the same nature —— 

The CuarrMan. But it pays a pittance compared to the corporation 
I am saying to you that I am for cooperatives. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, I know you are. 

The CuarrmMan. Iam. I have worked for them. 

Mr. Baxer. Including REA cooperatives. 

The Cuarrman. Absolutely. There is no question about that, and 
the REA was created because, you know, private enterprise was not 
able to do the trick. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. But certainly private enterprise is able to produc« 
gasoline cheap enough, and yet you have cooperatives created that 
own oil fields and that own cracking plants. Now, I believe that has 
been abused and that is what is going to cause the Congress some day 
to possibly curb such expansion. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I hope that day never comes, as you 
know 

The CHarrman. I do not want to argue it with you, but I just 
thought I’d bring it out since you have got a provision to create 

Mr. Baxer. | want to say mm our opinion the laws which you par- 
ticipated in enacting, the ones that you have mentioned plus thos« 
establishing the 13 banks for cooperatives have all been very useful 
and very, very helpful and very much in the right direction. 

The CHatrrMan. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Baxer. Now the lack, or the gap that is involved is the equity 
financing where the banks for cooperatives can go to the money mar- 
kets to get their money, but are unable to fill the entire gap of equity 
financing, and the need is for the gap that is not filled covering the 
bottom dollar or the top dollar of equity financing, and this provision 
of Senator Proxmire’s bill provides for direct Government loans to 
fill that gap. 

The CHatRMAN. You mean where private enterprise cannot do the 
service? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarRMAN. Supposing in an area you have a canning plant. 
let’s say, that has been in operation for quite some time. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. Would it be possible for the farmers who supply 
this canning plant with tomatoes and with various other products to 
go to the Government and obtain money to create a cooperative in 
competition with that plant. 
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Mr. Baker. No, sir. In that case I would hope that they would 
come to the Government and borrow the money to buy it; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Could you do it under this? 

a Baker. Yes, sir. That is the purpose of this section or this 
title. 

The CHarrman. I understand. What you would do would be to 
drive that company out of business. 

Mr. Baker. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You would deprive them of the products that they 
can, if the farmers would furnish it, with the product, form an organiza- 
tion of their own; wouldn’t you do that? 

Mr. Baker. This is of the same nature as the steelworkers. You 
could say that the laws enacted by Congress allowing steelworkers to 
stay home and refuse to work is running the steel companies out 
of business. 

The CHarrman. No, no. 

Mr. Baker. This is an attempt to get bargaining power for farmers, 
and this is a self-help nongovernmental approach through these 
REA-type loans to farmers, processing and marketing cooperatives 
which would enable them to have a yardstick type of operation 
vis-a-vis processors and other middlemen, which was part of the 
original purpose of the banks for cooperatives and the other legislation 
that you participated in and have written on the books. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Well, the bank for cooperatives, of course, 
was organized with this in view. 

Mr. Baker. This is a logical extension. 

The CuarrMan. You take the REA. It was organized because 
of the refusal, may I say the inability of private enterprise to bring 
electricity to the farmers. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. That is why it was done. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is why you are getting 2 percent money. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You see that. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Exactly, and whatever area private enterprise is 
able to furnish electricity, certainly the cooperative cannot go into 
that area; is that right? 

Mr. Baker, Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. From the standpoint of farmers, Senator 
Ellender, the point is, his service is at a price. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. And if it is costing you more than you can afford to 
let him have out of your product to get him to process it, sure, they 
are processing them, but at a price. 

What was the objection to letting the farmers see if they can process 
it at a lower cost to themselves than they are now paying to the 
existing processor. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, but they get the Government in there. 

They get money from the Government, cheap: money from the 
Government, and that money may be money that has been obtained 
by the Government through taxing the very people you want to 
maybe put out of business. 
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A system like that, if extended in my judgment would soon destroy 
our methods of collecting sufficient money to run the Government. 

Mr. Baker. The thing that is happening, as you well know, 
Senator Ellender, is that the process is now going in just the opposite 
direction. Feed companies are going into the hog-raising business. 
Dairy handlers, milk handlers in Denver and someone told me now 
somewhere in Missouri and certainly in California are going into the 
cow-owning business. They are going into the vertical integration 
from the other end. 

The CHarrMAN. Personally, I do not have any objection to farmers 
doing that with their own money, but don’t take cheap Government 
money to do it. That is where I draw the line with you. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, the witness, Mr. Baker, mentioned 
a little while ago that I introduced a bill which would base wheat 
allotments on bushels rather than acres, and I just had a good example 
of how it would work. A telephone call I just took was from the 
western part of my State and they said if it did not rain within a week 
out there, that most of the crop would be ruined. Now this area had 
a big crop last year. If we had a bushel allotment program under 
which they could market so many bushels and they’d have to store 
the rest at their own expense, they would have a little something to 
sell this year but the way it is, they’d have nothing. 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. 

Senator Younc. There are certain disadvantages to this bushel- 
allotment thing, too, but it does have some advantage over the present 
program. . 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. Now Mr. Chairman, if under title 
VII various provisions were in operation in title VII of the bill and 
you had one or more of these nationwide farmer-owned marketing and 
yargaining cooperatives in operation or even if you did not, you are 
then by managing market supply to provide price instead of using 
Government money for purchases or payments, you are by the very 
virtue of your activity trying to establish market supply at the 
amount in the year ahead that consumers will buy at the support 
level. When you do that, we feel that it is only fair to consumers and 
the Nation as a whole and to the national security which is involved, 
too, that a national safety reserve of commodities be established so 
that after you have set these marketing quotas, either an emergency 
breaks out or production dogs not come up to the marketing quotas, 
there is something to keep people—there is something to keep the 
supply moving in the year until the next year’s production is ready to 
come on. 

Now I know that this committee agrees with that principle and has 
very strongly supported it. You have tried your best to get the 
executive branch to tell you what an adequate reserve would be. 
Senator Proxmire’s language here recognizes the fact that you have 
been unable to get any documentary figures as to what that reserve 
should be, and says that the reserve should be at such level ‘‘deter- 
mined by the President of the United States upon advice of the 
National Security Council and the Defense Mobilization Adminis- 
tration,’ so I can only at this point commend the past activities of the 
committee and urge you to continue to keep trying to get this principle 
established, and particularly if you go to this market supply manage- 
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ment route, this becomes absolutely essential that you have a national 
security and safety reserve in food, fibers, and biological oils as pro- 
vided in this bill. 

The CHairMAN. How would the Government acquire that, and 
from whom, the farmers, I mean under your proposal? 

Mr. Baker. Well, Mr. Chairman, ,under this proposal, they buy 
it directly from the market, because you are not basically in the loan 
and purchase business as a part of your price-support program because 
you are trying to do that by supply management, you see; and if the 
national safety reserve was at “4, wer level than it was necessary to 
be, then you would actually go into the market and buy some and 
put it into the safety reserve. 

Safety reserve, to be operated as a safety reserve, and not as an 
adjunct to the price-support program under the Proxmire bill. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman, title V. Title V has two parts, one 
of which is practically identical with the Aiken-Humphrey food-stamp 
plan, the national food-allotment bill, and the other part is the 
children’s milk program. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, we strongly favor the enactment of 
both of those. 

The committee, I believe, has already acted——— 

The CuarrMan. Is that the stamp plan? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. We are working very closely with a subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee now to try to see if there 
is some type of trial run or some other certificate plan which can be 
enacted this year along the lines of this title in this bill, Senator 
Aiken’s and Senator Humphrey’s bill. 

As unemployment remains fairly high, or if it should increase, the 
need for this type of thing increases along with it. Unless there are 
questions on that, Mr. Chairman, I will go on now to another point. 

The CHatRMAN. We are familiar with that. We have had it before 
us for many years. 

Mr. Baker. We commend you for your past efforts and urge that 
you continue those and add to them. 

Title VI, page 43, Mr. Chairman, you have already acted with com- 
mendable enthusiasm and success on the extension of Public Law 
480 which is covered in section 602. 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. We hope that that will be enacted before the session 
adjourns. 

The CuatrMAN. We have done our part. It is up to the House 
now. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and section 601 is identical with language 
that has already passed the Senate at least once and has been cleared 
by the Foreign Relations Committee twice, setting up an International 
Food and Fiber Reserve Bank, in effect establishing an International 
Commodity Credit C corporation. 

That I understand is not under the jurisdiction of this committee. 

The CuarrMan. No. 

Mr. Baker. But we would urge you as individual Senators and 
those of you who are members of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
we urge your oes and appreciate having it in behalf of the Senate 
again enacted this year before you adjourn, as it was enacted last 
year, or passed last year. 
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Title X, Mr. Chairman, on page 86 is the Industrial Uses Act. 

The CuarrMan. We will hear vou on that next week. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; and I will therefore say at this point that the 
National Farmers Union is in full support of the general principle 
involved here, and that our detailed statement on that matter will 
be delivered by President Elton Burke of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union at the appropriate time next week. 

Title XI, on page 96, which I referred to in answering some of your 
other questions, Mr. Chairman, a large part of this title, which is the 
title which provides for a National Farm Income Stabilization Board 
and State and county farmer committees, you have already acted 
favorably on a very large part of this title. The action which you 
took; as you know, is not word for word as is provided in this bill or 
as Farmers Union would have preferred it, but I think you got the 
very best bill under the circumstances that you could have gotten 
and we are going to try to do everything we can to support your 
efforts to get it through the Senate and we are doing to try to help 
get it through the House this year if that is possible. 

Now the part that was not included in your State and county 
farmer committee bill which your committee has already recommended 
is the provision here in sections 1101 and 1102, that there be estab- 
lished in the Department of Agriculture a Farm Income Stabilization 
Board or Farm Income Protection Board or Farm Income Improve- 
ment Board, or words to that effect, as a substitute or a successor of 
Commodity Credit Corporation Board, and that the name ‘of’ the 
Commodity Credit Corporation be changed to National Farm Income 
Stabilization Corporation to in effect recognize its function in its title. 

The CHarrmMan. Would that Board handle all of the penalties, the 
money derived from the penalties for excess sales? 

Mr. Baker. They would in effect; yes, sir; because various parts 
of the Senator’s bill provide that the Secretary of Agricultufe can 
take action only upon recommendation of this Board and only upon 
two-thirds, the recommendations by two-thirds of the Board. 

The CHartrMAN. What would become of these fines and penalties? 
Where would that go, to the Treasury? 

Mr. Baker. That reverts to the Treasury of the United States; 
yes, sir. I notice the language here of Senator Proxmire’s bill pro- 
vides that this board shall be made up of 6 officials of the Department 
of Agriculture similar to the Commodity Credit Board now, plus 5 
operating farmers who would be elected by the elected members of the 
State committee, the various State committees. This does not go 
as far—this bill does not go as far as the Farmers Union Convention 
went in March. They’d like to see all the members of this com- 
mittee be democratically elected farmers, and this is a feeling, I think, 
that is rather widespread among farmers across the Nation that they 
would like to let the farmers make the decisions, including marketing 
quotas and support levels at the Federal level. 

I realize there is also some political science theory points of view 
with respect to it and we have been going over that during the past 
week with respect to the self-help plan. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know you are rushed for time, but let me 
turn now to title II, which is on page 20. Title I] provides for two 
things in connection with the operation of this program. It establishes 
a parity income formula. It puts wheels, operating mechanics, and 
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formulas into the parity income definition that has been in the law 
ever since 1938. 

It provides a specific formula for that purpose. It may not be 
the best specific formula, but it is a specific formula to go from the 
definition of parity farm income in the Agricultural Act of 1938 to 
using that formula to operate the support program. The other part 
of this title provides that the level of income protection of all farm 
commodities will be at the level of 80 percent of the parity income 
equivalent price as calculated from the formula in existing law rather 
than a price parity formula. 

This substitutes a parity income formula and then would use it to 
establish the mandatory minimum support level at 80 percent. 

The Cuatrman. Would that be geared to the incomes received by 
workers in industry. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir, and to the return received by other property 
owners on their investment. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, using parity prices for the products 
to reach a fair income, you would use parity income. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. Now just very briefly to glance down the 
columns and the exhibit labeled ‘Income Protection Levels Provided 
by Proxmire Bills Compared With Price Parity Formula in Existing 
Law and Recent Marketing Trends,” it is interesting to note, Mr. 
Chairman, in the case of beef cattle the minimum protection level 
provided by the Proxmire bill is $23. 

The parity price in existing law is $23, and the average price 
received by farmers in April 1958, was $22.20. These are almost 
the same thing for beef calves, 26, 26, 25, lambs 

Senator Youne. What page are you on? 

Mr. Baker. I am on the exhibit which is the next to the last page, 
Senator Young, labeled “Income Protection Levels Provided in the 
Proxmire Bill.” 

For the commodities that are in temporary short supply, the current 
market price, the price parity as calculated by price parity formulas 
in existing law, and the minimum protection level provided by these 
formulas in the Proxmire bill come out to about the same dollars and 
cents levels. But you will notice the commodities that are not now in 
temporary supply, while the parity price in existing law and the mini- 
mum protection level in the Proxmire bill are approximately identical, 
the average prices received by farmers in April 1958 is way down 
around 50 percent to 60 percent of the parity price, or the parity 
income equivalent price. 

Now we are not wedded to the specific wording of this parity income 
formula, Mr. Chairman. There are various ways that the same 
principle can be worked out in terms of arithmetic, and we would not 
want to argue about specific ways of arriving at it. The principle 
involved is that an hour’s labor of an average farmer is at least the 
equivalent of an average hour of labor of other people, and that a 
dollar invested in a farm enterprise is just as good as a dollar, and 
ought to be able to earn the same interest rate as a dollar invested in 
anything else. 

If those two things are not true, you have a depressed industry: 
And it indicates the farmer is currently, at the present, in spite of the 
fact that you shored it up with legislation for 25 years, we need addi- 
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tional shoring up so the farmers can earn a fair share of the national 
income. 

And the advantage of the Proxmire bill in that regard, Mr. Chairman, 
is that Senator Proxmire has had the courage and the foresight and 
the hard work of sitting down and taking the definition that has been 
in the law now for 20 years, or provided in the law for 20 years, and 
actually works out a formula and starts making it an operating tool 
for establishing the goal and the basis for the operating farm program. 

And we appreciate that effort, and we urge you to work with Senator 
Proxmire to bring that about. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, he is a member of the committee, and has his 
say, and when the committee meets in executive session to consider 
all the legislation before us, why of course as a member of this com- 
mittee he will have a hand in drafting whatever legislation is forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, on page 25 of the bill is language which 
is similar to the crop insurance program improvement bills introduced 
by Senator Carroll and Senator Humphrey, and Senator Symington 
I believe, and others. We urge that in whatever comprehensive 
farm bill there may be—— 

The CuarrMan. Crop insurance? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What about the trial that we have had in the past? 
You would want to expand that, you would want it extended? 

Mr. Baxer. You would want it extended and expanded, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It has not been profitable, has it? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. Not only profitable in the sense we did not 
particularly have in mind the Federal Government making a profit 
on the operation of the crop insurance program 

The CuarrMan. No, but this is only experimental, and as I recall, 
the experiment as to some commodities worked fairly well, but 
generally speaking—— 

Mr. Baxer. With the exception of severe drought in the South- 
western States in the last 7 years, Senator Ellender, I think they have 
been operating extremely well. Operating so well, in fact, they are 
charging some of the administrative costs in the premiums, which we 
think is both undesirable and unneeded. We would like to see it 
expanded to other counties more rapidly. They are now operating 
in some 900 or 1,000 of the 2,900 farm counties. The multiple crop 
insurance program has worked out extremely well, Senator Young, 
and we would like to see that expanded to all the other counties 
instead of just part of the counties. 

Senator Youna. It did not need any money. In fact, I think in 
most commodities they are building up some reserves. 

As Mr. Baker said, we are now taking some of the administrative 
expense out of the premium. But it is on an experimental basis yet. 

The CuatrMan. It is still experimental? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Now turning to title I, Mr. Chairman, on page 9, this is called the 
Dairy Products Marketing Act of 1958, the language of Senator 
Proxmire’s title here is very similar to the recommendation that 
President Christianson of Minnesota Farmers Union and I presented 
a couple of weeks ago to the House Agriculture Committee, Sub- 
committee on Dairv. 
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The Cuarrman. Is that connected with the self-help program? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How much does the Government have to put up, 
under this, to finance it? 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, this particular proposal would operate, 
in our opinion, at no cost to the Government at all. 

The Cuarrman. No, but the Government would have to put up 
some money at the beginning, would it not? How much? 

Mr. Baker. Not in this Proxmire version here in title I. But in 
some of the so-called self-help bills, which we also support, if we can 
get those enacted, they do provide for, I think it is now that someone 
called the other day the ‘now famous $350 million.” 

The Cuatrman. They started out with $1 billion; they went down 
= a million, and now, I think, $200 million. And they call that 
self-help. 

Mr. Baker. We feel, Mr. Chairman, that, looking down the long 
road in the future, the farmers are going to have, in cooperation with 
Government, a program that will protect and stabilize their income 
and improve it slowly over the years. It is going to have to be the 
kind of program that does not cost, except a bare minimum from the 
Federal Treasury. Now we are convinced of that, and that is why we 
are putting so much emphasis on the bargaining-power approach, 
through the approach of farmers acquiring control over the market 
supply and price of their commodities through these various devices 
that are in this bill. .Title I is a specific application of that to milk, 
to manufacturing milk, to be specific. 

Now, we are not opposed to the bills that Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Thye have in on the so-called self-help; we are in support of 
those, but there was a very massive attack brought against them be- 
fore the House Agricultural Committee, led off by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. And, after listening to 10 days of hearings, with attacks 
against that proposal, we came up on the last day of the hearings and 
laid before them a proposal very similar to what is in this title 1 of 
Senator Proxmire’s bill. We hope that that is going to receive very 
serious consideration by the House committee. 

The CuarrMAN. And you say that this does not entail, that is, 
the Proxmire version does not entail, any money from the Govern- 
ment by way of advance capital? 

Mr. Baker. That is correct. And, along that line, Mr. Chairman, 
to save your time, and, if you would like, I have a copy of our testi- 
mony before the House Dairy Subcommittee that can be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

The CHarRMAN. Well, we have access to that. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; this is in the record of the House hearings. 

The CuarrMANn. Yes. Your statement will be filed for the use of 
the commitee, and we have access, as I said, to the House hearings 
in which you say this has been inserted. 

(The statement referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Baker, Mr, Chairman, I inyite the attention of the committee 
to sections 1 and 2 of this bill, which are identical with resolutions, 
joint resolutions, that have been imtroduced by Senators Humphrey 
and Symington and others, which is one of the finest statements of 
what the situation is in farming, and the general policy or bill of rights 
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for farmers, that I have seen written out in such brief language any- 
where. And we would strongly urge that language of that type, or 
this language, be included as a preamble to any action that you may 
take on a comprehensive farm bill this year, If this were passed by 
Congress, it would be for farmers the same sort of important national 
statement of policy, similar to that of the Employment Act of 1946, 
with respect to whether the Nation is going to have stability as far as 
employment is concerned. This would, in effect say it is the purpose 
of Congress to provide farmers with these various listed provisions. 
Sections 1 and 2 are not law; they do not establish programs; they are 
policy statements, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you deeply for your patience, 
for the time you have spent, and for the exceptionally fine questions 
that you gentlemen have asked. 

I would, at this point, in way of summary, invite specific attention 
to this last page in my prepared statement, which says that the aim 
that all of us have is an opportunity for family farmers to earn and 
receive a parity of income—even at their best, in 1951 and 1952, they 
did not receive a parity of income, and they have been going in the 
wrong direction instead of the right direction ever since. And we 
believe that this can be directed by means of market-supply manage- 
ment, or a market-supply adjustment, in proration program, the kind 
that the petroleum industry has, by making use of this 10- to-1 or 
12%-to-1 bargaining-power ratio if the mechanics, with farmers coop- 
erating together to operate it, can be put into effect. And, such a 
program should include expanding domestic demand, consumer 
demand, for farm commodities in the ways that this committee has 
cooperated wonderfully to provide, plus a national food-allotment plan 
or a trial run of same. Expand in exports and protection from 
imports—programs of the type of sugar, wool programs. And primary 
emphasis on getting, Senator Ellender, the thing that your questions 
have been driving at the whole time—how can you set up the kind 
of program where farmers can actually do an effective job of managing 
or controlling market supply of their commodities and, thereby, 
have some say over the price for which they sell? 

And, to summarize, we think, and this is all covered in the Proxmire 
bill, that that requires an all-commodity marketing-quota program, 
in addition to individual commodity marketing-quota programs, and 
that, to the fullest possible extent, farmers should be given the au- 
thority and encouragement to establish marketing aliens for their 
commodities. And, if a marketing order were in operation, you would 
not need an individual commodity marketing quota for that commod- 
ity. And that the stabilization operations be continued, but not as a 
primary reliance for support, but as a way of keeping seasonal fluctua- 
tions from becoming violent, as they would be if you did not have 
stabilization operations, such as loans and purchases and so on, but 
their purpose being to even out seasonal fluctuations rather than to be 
the main reliance for the support program. 

You and I have discussed, and we strongly recommend, REA type 
loans, nationwide farmer-owned purchasing and marketing business 
enterprises. 

And the bottom underscored line that I am emphasizing ‘“‘Program 
will be no cost to Treasury in years of full employment and national 
prosperity.” 
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Senator Proxmire. Could I say, just in connection with that, that 
I think that the chairman did, indeed, ask extremely helpful, probing 
questions in casting light on this whole bill. But I do think that the 
record may be left with the i impression that this bill would be enorm- 
ously expensive in the terms of hiring people to police it, enforcing it, 
and so on. 

And, on the basis of your best judgment, your experience, Mr. 
Baker, you feel you could make this last statement considering ad- 
ministrative cost, court cost, policing cost, and so forth? 

Mr. Baker. I think so; yes, sir. For one thing, the fees charged 
for overquota marketing certificates in the milk program alone, we 
figured the other day, would more than cover the administrative cost 
of the manufacturing milk marketing quota program that we recom- 
mended to the House committee. 

As in the sugar program, the imports more than cover the cost of 
payments, and “the same thing is true in the wool program. There is 
no acreage measure involved “here. The only thing that is involved 
is to have qualified clerks in the county office to just write up or type 
up—this is the type of work which now can be done by these highly 
efficient electronic machines, so that the dollar cost of administrative 
paperwork now does not need to be very high to sufficiently conduct 
it by modern methods. 

Senator Proxmire. If 1 could, Mr. Chairman, at this point, | would 
like to once again make as clear as I can for the record that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Agricultural Committee was not 
making it as his own statement, that this would require more investi- 
gators and so forth than there are farmers, but was simply asking that 
as a question? 

The CHarRMAN. A question. 

Senator Proxmrre. Fine. 

The CuatrMan. | always take the negative. 

Senator Proxmire. I appreciate that, and I think it was an excel- 
lent question. The only point, I wanted to make sure—— 

The CuarrMan. If I am against, I take the affirmative. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to read two 
quotations, and then identify them for the record: 

What does the farmer see when he starts to look for the causes of his embarrass- 
ing position? Two kinds of currency exists side by side in this country, the farm- 
er’s dollar and the other fellow’s dollar. The question resolves itself, therefore, 
into the query as to whether the people at large will agree to sealing down the 
profits of industry or labor, or whether they will agree, through congressional au- 
thorization, to the bringing up of the farmer’s returns to a scale ecommensurite 
with the other classes. I have yet to hear anyone challenge the equity of the 
claim made by the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, that was the statement of Mr. Gray Silver of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, I believe in 1924. 

Another quotation: 


The provisions of the MeNary-Haugen bill will see to it that the farmer does 
what the other groups have been doing all along, it will make cooperative market- 
ing mandatory where it is now permissible. The price is not to be arbitrarily 
fixed by the farmer, but there is a minimum price determined by a proper rela- 
tionship with all other things produced in the country, creating a proper relation- 
ship between the results of labor in agriculture and the results of labor in other 
industries. Surely there is nothing unfair about that. There are some who may 
read stern economic lectures about this, but as soon as the propriety of this organi- 
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zation must be acknowledged, there is no arbitrary fixing of prices but only a 
price that will create a fair and proper relation between the labor engaged in agri- 
culture and labor engaged in other industries. The farmer will take care of the 
surplus and pocket the loss. The consumer will meet only the same conditions 
that he meets when paying for other things necessary for his daily life, whether 
it be rent or clothing. 

That statement, I would like to associate myself with and say that 
it is just as modern as the day after tomorrow, it is just as up to date 
as it can be, and it was made to the House Agriculture Committee 
in the middle twenties by Mr. Bernard Baruch. 

I will stand on that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Senator Proxmire. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. 
Baker for an extremely competent and effective presentation on my 
bill. I deeply appreciate it, and I think it just could not have been 
done better. 

I would like to say that this is a very difficult bill to present because 
it is an attempt to make it an all-commodity bill. We feel that is 
extremely important and, while it can be criticized on that ground, 
I think its great strength is that it ‘s an all-commodity bill. 

And finally I would like to say, I would like Mr. Baker to make 
available to me—perhaps they can put it in the record at a later 
date—as much data as he can, statistical data, supporting this posi- 
tion, which I think is so crucial, which is made by Willard Corcoran, 
which you made a little earlier, on the effect of a slight curtailment in 
production, substantially increasing farm income. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think there is any question about that. 

You have a book on it; don’t you, Mr. Baker? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I suppose he would loan you that book if you need 
it. 

Senator Proxmrre. Very good. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness is Mr. Malcolm Rogers. 

Will you step forward, Mr. Rogers? 

| 
STATEMENT OF MALCOLM J. ROGERS, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Rocers. My name is Malcolm Rogers, I am president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. 

I would like to introduce Mr. William Love, who is presently our 
vice president, and in a few days, God willing, will be our new presi- 
dent. 

The CHarrman. He will succeed you? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Will you be glad to be relieved? 

Mr. Rocers. Well, not too unhappy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are very grateful for the privilege of appear- 
ing here, and in the interest of saving time, if you wish, we would be 
very happy if you would insert our statement in the record. 

The CuarrMan. The statement will be placed in the record at this 
point. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


The present unsatisfactory raw-cotton situation is a matter of public knowledge; 
the reasons for this situation are likewise evident; consequently, it is gratifying 
to realize that your committee is now attempting to find a satisfactory solution 
to the problem. The officials of the New York Cotton Exchange have been 
privileged, previously, to testify before this distinguished committee in regard 
to our ideas concerning a just and equitable cotton program. Therefore, I feel 
that it is unnecessary to elaborate in great length on our views. 

The New York Cotton Exchange was established in 1870; it is a service insti- 
tution and as such has continuously provided for producers, merchants, exporters, 
and mills a central market place where capital invested in crops and unsold stocks 
can be protected by use of its hedging facilities. Likewise, under the same 
system, mills, merchants, and others can protect themselves against the price 
risk inherent in forward commitments. 

These hedging possibilities have greatly narrowed the spread between the price 
received by the producer and that paid by the consumer as the available capital 
protection has sharply reduced marketing risk and simultaneously facilitated 
financing to the fullest extent at low commercial rates. 

The transactions in this central market place operation make possible a con- 
tinuous dissemination of vital price information whereby producers and mills 
have the advantage at all times on a nationwide basis of immediately knowing 
the value of raw cotton. 

From the foregoing briefly stated factual description of the functions of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, it is crystal clear that this institution, by its very 
nature, serves all segments of the cotton industry; it is therefore uniquely inter- 
ested in the welfare of the entire industry. Inasmuch as our membership includes 
all branches of the cotton industry, from the farmer to the mill, we feel we are 
in a favorable position to exercise balanced judgment concerning the various 
proposals to be considered by this distinguished committee. 

On the fundamental premise of wealth from the soil, it is essential—that the 
agricultural potential of the Nation be maintained—that the economic welfare of 
the producer be fostered and safeguarded—that the prosperity of the agricultural 
population be on a par with that of the other segments of the Nation. 

The United States of America was founded and has grown to its present stature 
under the free and private enterprise system. This system must endure. To the 
greatest possible extent and as soon as practicable, the United States Government 
should be retired from the functions of acquiring and selling agricultural commodi- 
ties and these responsibilities should be returned directly to private enterprise. 

The natural law of supply and demand should not be stifled by legislative 
procedure; it must be permitted to function if the system of personal incentive, 
freedom and profit is to be maintained; otherwise, replacement by State socialism 
must be anticipated. 

Agricultural production intended for and marketed through the medium of 
governmental nonrecourse loans with the cumulative high costs of storage, insur- 
ance, financing and handling, must be terminated. The continual building of 
unwieldy surplus stocks in Government hands and the liquidation under peacetime 
conditions of such stocks at fantastic losses, cannot be construed as normal, 
businesslike or fair to the American taxpaying consumer. 

The attempt to bring about agricultural prosperity through the medium of 
unrealistic, high, nonrecourse loans to producers, is one of the main causes of the 
Nation’s cotton problem; as now used, this medium should be abandoned. 

Efficient production should be encouraged. Nationally, we should take ad- 
vantage of the great agricultural blessings with which we have been endowed. 

The odious system of price differentiation between domestic and foreign mills 
must cease. A one-price program for raw cotton resulting from supply and 
demand factors is the only equitable principle of trade. The domestic mills must 
be in a position, pricewise, to compete with the mills abroad. Cotton as a fiber 
must be permitted to compete on an equitable basis with other industries in the 
same field or it will perish. The agricultural prosperity of the raw cotton produc- 
ing States is directly tied to this situation. 

It is not the function of the New York Cotton Exchange to propose specifics of 
legislation necessary to cure the ills of the industry. We believe some constructive 
proposals have been made in both Houses of Congress and that it is possible to 
reconcile income protection for the farmer with a free market, expanded produc- 
tion and a price that does not discriminate against the domestic mill. We believe 
that any program which does not achieve such a reconciliation is contrary to the 
best interests of the American farmer and the Nation. 
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The exchange feels that some of the plans that have been proposed offer a 
foundation upon which a solution that is equitable, businesslike, and in the national 
interest can be built. 

We believe the provisions of 8. 2226 by Senator Svmington, the base of the 
recent address by Senator Talmadge on the Senate floor, and the provisions of 
H. R. 9134 introduced by Representative Jones of Missouri, all have merit and 
are worthy of your serious consideration. 

It is the firm belief of the New York Cotton Exchange that the main problem 
facing our cotton producers is that resulting from underconsumption. 

Government agencies would and could render a great service to agriculture if 
their time, talents, energy, and appropriations were devoted in much greater 
measure to research for new uses and new markets. 

Mr. Rogers. I| hope it will be of some assistance to you. 

The Cuairman. You may highlight it if you will, Mr. Rogers, if 
you desire to. 

Mr. Rocurs. I will read one paragraph which perhaps might be 
interesting to the committee. 

The CHatrMan. I am sure the whole ought to be interesting to the 
committee. 

Mr. Roaerrs. We believe it is not the function of the New York 
Cotton Exchange to propose specifics of legislation necessary to cure 
the ills of the industry. We believe that any program which does not 
achieve such a reconciliation is contrary to the best interests of the 
American farmer and the Nation. 

The exchange feels that some of the plans that have been proposed 
offer a foundation upon which a solution that is equitable, businesslike, 
and in the national interest, can be built. 

We believe the provisions of S. 2226 by Senator Symington, the 
base of the recent address by Senator Talmadge on the Senate floor 
and the provisions of H. R. 9134 introduced by Representative Jones, of 
Missouri, all have merit and are worthy of your serious consideration. 

It is the firm belief of the New York Cotton Exe ‘thange that the 
main problem facing our cotton producers is that resulting from 
underconsumption. 

Government agencies would and could render a great service to 
agriculture if their time, talents, energy and appropriations were 
devoted in much greater measure to research for new uses and new 
markets. 

The CHatrMaNn. Thank you, sir. We will take that question up 
next week. 

Mr. Love, do you wish to make any statement, or do you simply 
concur in the statement presented by Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Lovn. Yes, sir, I concur in Mr. Rogers’ statement. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lodwick. We call him Bill in New Orleans. 
Will you proceed? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J LODWICK, PRESIDENT, NEW ORLEANS 
COTTON EXCHANGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Lopwicx. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange thanks you for 
this privilege of appearing today. As an exchange we are in trouble 
because of lack of business. We have just recently had our 87th 
anniversary, and last year our volume was the lowest on record. 
Now in order to live we have found it necessary to put in some economy 
measures. We have fenced in one-third of the floor of the exchange 
and removed the general offices from upstairs down below. We have 
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pensioned a whole string of employees. In place of these general 
offices upstairs, we now have doctors in there, and more recently we 
have an employment bureau. So we are really in trouble, and we 
are not too proud to admit it. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Lodwick, as you know, the committee, that 
is, through me and through others, tried to remedy the situation that 
has caused this trouble, and that is, that instead of letting the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation handle the whole thing, we thought it was 
best to handle it through the exchanges. 

Mr. Lopwic K. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. You are familiar with the new method that is 
going to be tried? 

Mr. Lopwick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And of course it is just a partial way of doing it. 
But don’t you think that it might improve the situation if we can get 
more cotton? 

Mr. Lopwick. Yes, sir. We think, after hearing your committee 
in operation yesterday, that it looks like the various plans are not too 
far apart. And we have confidence in your committee in the near 
future coming through in a compromise of all these measures and 
putting us back in business. 

The CuHatrMan. It is my hope that we can get the divergent views 
running in the same channel. Of course you know it will be quite a 
job. I have been on this committee now for 22 years, and I have 
never experienced such divergence of views. Not only of the mem- 
bers of the committee, but, notwithstanding what was just said about 
the various bills being almost similar, if you look at them closely, you 
will see there is quite a bit of difference. For instance, the Grange 
offers a proposal that is far different from the Farm Bureau, and then 
the Farm Bureau different from this organization—what is the name 
of it? 

Mr. Lopwickx. American Cotton Producers Associates. 

The CHairMan. American Cotton Producer Associates? 

Mr. Lopwick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Of course there is some similarity, that is, they are 
trying to reach the same goal, but they are using different methods to 
attain it. So that is what this committee is going to have to do, that 
is, study the various proposals and come out with some bill. 

Now the Farmers Union, you have heard this morning, has a pro- 
posal that is different, in effect, from those of the two other large farm 
organizations, and with my good friend Proxmire on the committee 
here, the author of that bill, we expect much help from him. 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. Rogers. That is all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you ever so much, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Mr. H. T. Everett. 

Mr. Everett, will you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY T. EVERETT, SUMMERTON, S. C. 


Mr. Everetr. My name is Henry T. Everett. [I am from Summer- 
ton, S. C., and a cotton farmer in Clarendon County. 

I have a prepared statement which I will read. 

The Cuarrman. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Everett. My name is Henry T. Everett, I am a cotton farmer 
from Clarendon County, S.C. With me is Mr. C. Alex Harven and 
Mr. Charles N. Plowden, who are also cotton farmers from my area, 

The CuHatrMAN. Do you wish them to come forward? 

Mr. Harven and Mr. Plowden, will you two gentlemen step forward 
and be seated? 

All right, proceed. 

Mr. Everett. While we are appearing here as individuals, our 
views reflect the general thoughts and opinion of the major proportion 
of the cotton industry of our State. Just this past weekend, members 
from all segments of the South Carolina cotton industry met at Clem- 
son College, Clemson, S. C., to discuss a proposed cotton program. 
Our position here today is based on the results of that meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, our statement will be brief. Although we do not 
have a specific program to propose, we do, however, have certain 
guidelines and policies which we would recommend that the commit- 
tee consider in the formulation of any cotton legislation. 

We are in favor of moving as rapidly as possible toward a competi- 
tive price for cotton with adequate provisions for the protection of the 
farmers income. As a transitional program to attain these objectives, 
we endorse the choice plan features of the Farm Bureau bill, for 1959 
and 1960. 

To permit farmers, especially those with allotments of 40 acres and 
under to take advantage of the increased acres under the choice plan, 
we think that the lending requirements of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration should be liberalized and made more flexible. This 
would enable these farmers to obtain the credit necessary to finance 
the production on the additional acres under the choice plan. The 
additional acres allotted under the choice plan should not count in 
determining future State, county, or farm allotments. 

We do, however, take strong exception to the Farm Bureau pro- 
posal that a permanent cotton program be based on 90 percent of the 
3-year average market price. It is our feeling that there should be a 
floor beneath which the price support for cotton could not go. We 
recommend that this floor be set at 70 percent of parity, and in the 
event that a reduction below this was necessary to insure cotton price 
being competitive, we would endorse a direct payment plan under 
which farmers would receive payments making up the difference 
between the lower level of support and the 70 percent floor. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we recommend that any cotton legislation 
have in it provisions allowing the transfer sale or lease of cotton allot- 
ments within the county and/or the State. 

We appreciate your giving us the opportunity to present our view 
to the committee. Should you have any questions, we will be glad 
to try and answer them now. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything you gentlemen would like to 
add to that statement? 

Mr. Harvin. No, sir. 

Mr. PLowpen. Just one thing 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir; proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. PLOWDEN, SUMMERTON, §S. C. 


Mr. Ptowpen. There is one feature that I would like to see safe- 
guarded for the farmers in this bill, and that is affirmative legislation 
tying down the allotments that the farmer would have when this 
transitional period were over to provide that they should continue 
as they are now, even though this bill would expire. Because you 
could easily see what would happen, that unless we did that, and there 
was a standoff, say 3 years from now, and you could not pass any 
farm legislation, then there would be kind of a chaotic condition as to 
farm allotments. And I would just like to point out, as far as the 
Deep South is concerned, I think it is vitally necessary that that point 
be tied down in legislation, that it would continue even though this 
bill expires. 

The CuarrMan, You mean the national allotment? 

Mr. PLowpen. That is right, sir, national allotment. And espe- 
cially the allotment as it applies to the individual States, because we 
have a trend, you know, cotton is changing 

The CHarrMAN. Yes; I know that. 

Now let me ask you this: A few days ago we had quite a discussion 
as to the minimum amount of acres to be included in the national 
allotment. Under the Farm Bureau proposal that you endorse it 
will be not only possible, but we are informed that it will be actual, 
instead of using the present 17,700,000-acre minimum that is pro- 
vided in the law, that has been in the law for sometime, we would 
start at 14,200,000. Would you want that? 

Mr. PLowpsn. No, sir; I would not want it individually. 

The Cuarrman. Well I know, but you are the farmer, you see, you 
are the one requesting this. Personally, I have never found one 
farmer yet who wants the national acreage allotment to be less than 
what it has been in the last few years. I think we have struck bottom 
here. 

Mr. Everett. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I mean, according to all of the views that I was 
able to obtain from those growing cotton. Now it is true that this 
40 percent would increase the acreage, but if you base the allotment 
at 14.2 million acres, without providing for minimum acres, as is now 
the law for the small farmers, it would be entirely possible for the small 
farmers to get an acre and a half, maybe 2 acres, and we have been 
trying to keep it to 4 acres. Now would you want to protect that 
class of farmers so that they will receive at least what they now have? 

Mr. Piowpen. Definitely I would, sir. Because we are in this 
position, we live in the rural part of the State, and there are people 
who know no other means of making a livelihood 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. PLowpen. With large families, and yet by law they are being 
deprived of the right to make a living, when you limit them to an 
acreage that they cannot support their family on with the labor from 
that family group. 

The CuatrMan. Now assuming that a small farmer has, say, 2 acres 
under the proposed bill, now he has a choice to take more acres with 
less money and 40 percent of 2 acres would be 0.8 acre more, now would 
it be beneficial to him to plant the two acres at a fixed minimum price 
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or 75 to 90 percent, or take 0.8 acre—that is not quite an acre—and 
get 15 points less for that? Do you get the idea? 

Mr. PLowpen. Yes, sir, that is right. 

The CuatrmMan. Now the proposal that some of us have been think- 
ing of is this, and I would like to get your reaction on it, you come from 
a State wherein you have quite a lot of small cotton farmers. Suppose 
the committee were able to devise some ways and means whereby the 
small farmers who produce, say, from 7 acres down, would be allotted 
on the base of 17.7 million acres, the national quota, and all those 
who were 7 and above would be allotted on the basis of, say between 
14 million and 15 million acres as provided by the law, with the option 
of taking this 40 percent increase in acres with a 15 point price less 
than that now fixed by law? 

Mr. Everett, I think that is a very good suggestion. 

The CHarrMaNn. In other words, it would be optional, understand? 

Mr. PLtowpen. Yes, sir, I understand. 

The CHaArRMAN. But under proposals we have before us, the farmer 
who obtains under the present law, that is under the 1958 allotment, 
7 acres, why next vear he may lose, let’s see, practically 2 acres. And 
that to me, and according to the views of many of the members who 
sit op this committee, would be too much of a drastic cut. The cut 
has been low enough now, and if you go further, if you cut it deeper, 
why you are simply making it impossible for him to go along. 

Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Everetrr. Yes—— 

Mr. PLowpeEn. Yes, sir. 

Now another thing there, listening to your statement brought to 
mind this factor that might be placed in that bill, that that man be 
guaranteed a minimum acreage, but that he might ‘also have the right 
to sell or lease that acreage. And for this reason: You would not be 
taking it from him, and yet it might be beneficial for him to sell it 
to a neighbor, and that neighbor would have enough to operate to 
make a living. But it would be a choice, it would be an opportu- 
nity—— 

The CHAtrMAN. It would not increase the acreage, and it would 
make it possible for someone else to make a go of it. 

Mr. PLowpeEn. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. I understand, and we are giving that point serious 
consideration. 

Is there anything else you desire to add? 

Mr. Evererr. One thing, we are not endorsing the Farm Bureau 
plan as a whole. 

The Cuarrman. What you are adopting is the two plans, plan A 
and B? 

Mr. Everett. Yes, sir. Now the acreage, I certainly heartily 
concur in what you say, we certainly do not want to see less than 17% 
million acres. 

The CyHarrMan. That is the position, to be frank with you, I 
believe is taken by most of the members from the cotton South, 
that the acreage should not be curtailed more than now is the case. 

Mr. Everett. We certainly agree in that. Or, I do, I am sure. 

The CHarrMan. You were present to hear the testimony of Mr. 
Baker? 

Mr. Everett. Yes, sir. 
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The CuHarrMaANn. We have testimony from 2 days before that was 
almost diemetrically opposed to that. We are all trying to reach the 
same point out there, but one goes this way, one goes that way, to 
reach the point over yonder, you see. And we elected officials here 
have the job of trying to reconcile all of these points. Whether or not 
we will succeed remains to be seen. What this committee really 
needs today is a Moses. 

Mr. PLowpen. Senator, the main thing I came here to present—the 
suspension of quotas allowed our cotton acreage to shrink. And it 
had to come out of our allotments and go into other areas 

The CHarrMan. I will tell you why that is. You see, we had agood 
law here, you understand, but what many people in the South did 
was, cotton was no longer a profitable crop, so they preferred to grow 
hogs, they preferred to grow cattle, as you know. 

Mr. PLowpen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. As you know, the cattle industry has grown con- 
siderably in the South. So in going from cotton to cattle, they lost 
their history. If you had continued your growing of cotton, it would 
not have gone anywhere. 

Mr. PLowpen. That is what happened. That is why I wanted to 
put i1t—— 

The CHairMAN. So do not blame the law on that, blame the farmers 
who shifted from cotton to the production of other crops, or the 
growing of animals, which they felt was more beneficial. 

Mr. Ptowpen. That Js right. 

The Cuarrman. And in many cases that has been a bone of con- 
tention to quite a few sections of the South. You take in Georgia, 
for instance, today, your neighboring State there, they grow as many 
chickens now as you do in Delaware, and yet Delaware is the State 
that produced those from way back. 

Mr. PLtowpen. I was just hoping that. we could get that put in the 
bill, so if the bill dies, or you could not get another one, this one would 
have it set forth, a set formula. 

The CuatrMan. Of course, you would have to change your history 
basis, and how long you could retain that without planting it—you 
would not want to tie it down—— 

Mr. PLowpben. Oh, no, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose that a fellow refused to plant? 

Mr. PLowpeEn. That is where we are hoping it can change within 
the State, because we have those conditions. 

The CuatrMan. You mean let the national allotment of acres 
remain constant, and let the State itself retain that, and then shift 
it from one place to the other? 

Mr. PLowpEn. That is right. We have a typical example in South 
Carolina—— 

The CuHarrman. I understand. 

Anything further? 

Mr. Evererr. There is one thing I would like to point out here— 
of course, I do not think there is a possibility that the other sections, 
cotton-producing sections, can take on the production requirements 
that will be lost if these other marginal farmers are all eliminated 
or drop by the wayside. 

The CuarrMan. I thank you very much. 

Is there anyone else who desires to be heard? 
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If not, the committee will stand in recess until Monday at 10 
o’clock. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene 
Monday, June 2, at 10 a. m.) 
(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 


STATEMENT Fitep By Eart M. Huaues, CHAIRMAN, AGRICLTURE BUSINESS- 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE, ILLINOIS StaTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WoopsrTock, 
IL. 


My name is Earl M. Hughes. I am a livestock and grain farmer, former 
Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization Service and former Executive Vice 
President of the Commodity Credit Corporation. I am presenting this statement 
on behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, which is a statewide business 
organization with 15,450 members in 417 communities in all parts of Illinois. 

I have been a member of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce for several 
years and am currently serving as chairman of its agriculture-business relations 
committee. This 90-man committee has for 15 years worked with farm people 
throughout the State to bring about a better understanding of mutual problems of 
agriculture and business. In the course of these efforts, the importance of a sound 
agriculture to the economy of our State and Nation has become readily apparent. 

As an outgrowth of this close association with the farm leadership in Illinois on 
a State and local level, the recommendations discussed in this statement were 
formulated. The objectives of this program are simply to assure agriculture, 
business, and the public generally the soundest, strongest farm economy possible. 
The program offers no easy way out of our present dilemma; it presents an oppor- 
tunity for lasting strength under our private-enterprise system. 

It is essential that the Government approach to the agricultural situation should 
be one that will enable a flexible, dynamic farm industry to adjust to the changing 
times and to take full advantage of the advances in techniques and technology 
which have and will become available to it. The Illinois State Chamber of Com- 
merce believes that adoption of the recommendations outlined on the following 
pages would provide a positive step in that direction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. Price-support operations 


Make provision for immediately adjusting support prices to levels which will 
move Se current output of farm commodities into use through normal channels 
of trade. 

Establish definite termination dates for complete withdrawal of price supports 
on current production. 

Provide for cautious disposal, over a period of time, of surplus stocks in order 
not to disrupt the market. 

It is our conviction that high price supports have priced some commodities out 
of domestic and world markets, increased production in the face of existing gluts, 
and imposed inflexibilities which have.deterred adjustments in production needed 
to meet changed conditions. 

Twenty-five years of experience have proved that price supports do not actually 
result in increased income or even higher prices, except with a high degree of 
production regulation and the imposition of a huge burden on taxpayers. Prices 
have been used as goals rather than tools to achieve needed adjustments and 
maximum income. 

High, rigid price supports used during World War II to stimulate farm pro- 
duction were continued long after they were needed. The so-called flexible 
price-support system also has proved inadequate for two readily apparent reasons: 

1. The degree jof flexibility introduced was not really very great—The price- 
support range established under the program is only 15 points or between 75 and 
90 percent of a meaningless parity standard. The law limits the change in sup- 
ports to only 1 point for each 2-percent increase in supply. Furthermore, this 
change reflects output of the previous year rather than the current year to which 
the support applies. In practice, supports have provided the incentive to produce 
for storage instead of stomachs. 

2. The provision which calls for automatic upward adjustment of price supports 
when stocks are reduced is a self-defeating mechanism.—This “escalator clause” 
effectively counteracts any successful effort of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to reduce surpluses in storage. If; as a result of cutrate sales abroad of govern- 
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ment-held stocks, soil-bank participation, or other measures, total stocks on hand 
are reduced, the Secretary of Agriculture is required by law to raise the level of 
support of that commodity. Increased output and new additions to surplus 
stocks are thereby encouraged. Thus, the law contains the seeds of its own 
destruction. 

It must be kept in mind that 56 percent of farm income comes from commodities 
which are not eligible for price support. Furthermore, many producers of the 
eligible commodities never take advantage of the program. It takes 82.2 percent 
of total price-support costs to support commodities contributing only 33.2 percent 
of total cash farm receipts. Producers of livestock, fruits and vegetables, and 
other commodities which are not directly supported, have generally fared better 
than those producing price-supported commodities. 

Farm price supports should be set low enough to move current production 
through private trade channels. Commodities will then be produced in response 
to expected demand for consumption and not for Government storage. The 
negative effects of price programs are large enough that, after the elimination of 
price supports, prices may well recover to higher than current levels. 

Congress also should take steps immediately to provide for a crop-by-crop 
elimination of the Commodity Credit Corporation’s authority to buy and store 
farm commodities for the purpose of supporting prices. 

Termination of price-support activity for certain commodities could be set up 
to become effective either (1) upon the arrival of a specific target date, or (2) 
immediately upon disposal of existing surplus stocks of those commodities, 
whichever comes first. 

Disposal of surplus commodities now held by Government must be carefully 
managed so that effects on current market prices will be minimized. 


II. Method of price support 


Immediately discontinue nonrecourse loans as a means of supporting farm 
commodity prices and, to the extent that support is provided, utilize purchase 
agreements as the support mechanism. 

The purchase agreement gives the farmer the same degree of price-support 
protection as the nonrecourse loan but does not require him to go through the 
formality of making out loan papers, paying interest on any redemptions made, 
or putting the commodity in approved storage. The farmer retains possession 
and should be more inclined to find a market or use the crop in his normal opera- 
tions. Use of purchase agreements has a tendency to keep the commodities in 
the localities where they are produced. This minimizes transportation costs 
and the commodities remain available to the farmer. 

The farmer who has placed his crop under loan, however, has a tendency to 
consider it the property of the Government and is reluctant to go through the 
redtape involved in redeeming the loan and paying the necessary interest and serv- 
ice charges. Most important, he transfers to the Government his marketing 
responsibilities. 


III. Parity concept 


Set price supports at dollar-and-cents levels calculated to move commodities 
into consumption without reference to parity formulas. 

Parity simply represents a comparison of the prices received by farmers for 
their commodities with the prices paid by farmers for goods and services purchased 
as determined from a set of relationships existing almost half a century ago. It 
is an index which is supposed to provide an indication of the degree to which 
current prices received for farm commodities provide the same purchasing power 
as they did during a specified base period. The presumption is that 100 percent 
of parity represents an adequate price for a commodity and anything below this 
level is unfair. 

A recent United States Department of Agriculture report summarized the 
inadequacies of parity indexes as a basis for setting support prices as follows: 
“These indexes and the purchasing power comparisons which flow from the 
parity calculations are far from adequate as the sole criterion of price-support 
operations for farm commodities, of what is economically sound, financially 
possible, and administratively feasible. Parity prices will not necessarily sell 
wheat or cotton in the foreign markets, nor will they move excess supplies or 
protect farm commodities against substitutes or competing suppliers either at 
home or abroad. Parity prices do not necessarily measure the profit level of 
farmers producing particular commodities. Parity prices do not necessarily 
increase incomes from small-scale farming operations by sufficient amounts to 
yield satisfactory income.” 
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It is entirely illogical to depend on any one formula or series of formulas to 
provide an effective basis for price setting. A whole complex of the economic 
forces involved in usage, production, and price determination must be considered. 
These divergent forces in a free economy are never static. They cannot be 
effectively represented in one inflexible mathematical formula established by law. 

Over the years parity has been given emphasis completely overshadowing 
its true value. It has become a “sacred cow,’’ a symbol and standard around 
which those rationalizing a specific level of support can rally. Parity has been 
accorded the status of an inalienable right. It actually is nothing more than a 
somewhat inexact guide to one phase of the farm picture. 


IV. Acreage and marketing controls. 


Concurrent with adjustment of support prices, the farmer should be freed 
from marketing and acreage controls. 

Provision for elimination of acreage allotments and marketing quotas is an 
essential step in returning agriculture to a free market economy. 

Removal of these restrictions would help eliminate the ponderous and disrupting 
influence of the Government on farm operations, would improve farm efficiency 
and would avoid shifting problems to other commodities planted on the diverted 
acreage. The ineffectiveness of acreage allotments is demonstrated by the 
fact that corn acreage in 1957 was the smallest in 70 years but the crop was the 
third largest on record. 

Corn Belt farmers have seen Government production controls stimulate the 
production of feed grains on diverted acres. Land that has been diverted from 
the production of cotton, wheat, and rice was shifted to the production of feed 
grains and other nonallotment crops. We've seen 92 more counties added to 
the commercial-corn area in the past 2 years. Twenty years ago only 12 States 
were designated by the Government and generally recognized as corn producers. 
These States grew 80 percent of the Nation’s corn crop. The present commercial- 
corn area covers 26 States. This expansion of corngrowing can only be attributed 
to Government programs. Certainly it has not come about in response to an 
increase in demand for corn. 

All agriculture suffers when Government programs chase crops from one area 
to another. 

Almost 81 percent of Illinois farmers who voted in a 1956 referendum on easing 
acreage restrictions on corn favored the proposal. In 1957 farmers in the com- 
mercial-corn area chose to ignore acreage allotments to the extent that the corn 
acreage actually planted in these counties exceeded the allotments by more than 
40 percent. Nationwide, only 14 percent of corn production in the commercial- 
corn area was eligible for support in 1957. It is obvious that acreage allotments 
for corn have not worked and should be eliminated. 

Strict controls on such chronically surplus commodities as cotton and wheat 
have proved inadequate in spite of large reductions in acreage. Output has 
continued to exceed available outlets. Unhampered by this regulation and 
support programs which build up surplus stocks, farmers would produce the 
amount and kind of commodity which would yield the maximum profit. Thus, 
the farmer could be freed to use his managerial skill fully to adjust to changing 
production and marketing trends. 


V. Soil bank 


Terminate the acreage reserve feature and expand the conservation reserve 
program of the soil bank. 

The soil bank was designed to reduce production by dealing with only one 
factor of production—land. Climatic conditions as well as other factors of pro- 
duction—labor, capital, management, and technology—are equally as important 
as land in determining total farm output and may be directly substituted for 
land. It has been possible for farmers to retire a fairly high percentage of land 
and still produce about the same amount by farming their remaining acres more 
intensively. 

The acreage-reserve part of the program has proved to be expensive ($614 
million in 1957), has served largely as drought relief or crop insurance and actually 
has been used widely as a sort of crop-rotation program which eventually will 
result in increased productivity. It should be terminated. 

The long-term conservation reserve does more to promote protection of the soil 
resources, provides assistance to submarginal farmers to ease themselves out of 
agriculture and encourages the removal of land from production which should not 
be in cultivation. This phase of the program should be continued and expanded. 
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VI. Expanding markets 


Continue public and private efforts to expand markets for farm products at 
home and abroad. 

Reduce restrictions on sales of farm commodities to Iron Curtain countries. 

Efforts should be made to find and develop markets wherever and whenever 
they exist. While dumping on foreign markets is undesirable, it is still highly 
important that strong competitive selling be continued. Domestically, care 
should be taken to avoid disturbing private sales by unusually high marketing of 
Government-held surplus commodities during or immediately following harvest 
periods. Everything possible should be done to encourage an increase in sales 
made through private channels. 

Trade with Iron Curtain countries should be encouraged so long as it is ad- 
vantageous to the United States. Potential sales to these countries could be 
fairly large. Several satellite countries have changed from exporters to importers 
of farm goods since World War II and present a seemingly good market for certain 
grains, fats, oils, and cotton. 

No cutrate or subsidized prices should be granted buyers in these countries at 
the expense of American taxpayers. The way should be opened as much as possi- 


ble, however, for barter and cash sales and other transactions which are favorable 
to the United States. 


VII. Low-income farmers 


Encourage farmers with limited opportunities to move into more rewarding 
pursuits so as to better their standard of living. 

Discussion of the difficulties facing the Nation’s low-income farmers frequently 
entails emotional appeals to preserve the family-type farm. These arguments 
overlook the fact that there is clearly a difference between farms which can be 
efficiently managed as a family unit and those that are inadequate to provide a 
decent standard of living to the family residing on them. 

The obvious alternatives for persons on submarginal farms are these: 

1. Expand farm resources sufficiently to justify mechanization and to 
support scientific farni-management practices. 

2. Continue to live on the farmstead but obtain jobs in nearby cities or on 
other farms as a supplement or complete substitute for their farm income. 

3. Move off the farm into areas where additional labor is needed. 

The trend to larger, fewer, more efficient, better managed farms is a long- 
established one. Between 1950 and 1955, for example, the number of the Nation’s 
farms decreased by 600,000. All Federal Government policies should be such as 
to encourage, not impede, this desirable tendency. The cooperative Federal- 
State rural development program represents a step in this direction. 

VIIT. Research and education 


Expand and encourage public and private agricultural research and educational 
programs to reduce production and marketing costs, to develop new uses and new 
markets and to assist in other ways in the long-range improvement of agriculture. 

Sareful study should be given to implications of contract farming and vertical 
integration. 

Agricultural research has paid large dividends by enabling farmers to produce 
more and better products at less cost to the consumer. The multi-million-dollar 
production of the soybean industry and frozen citrus fruit juice concentrates are 
considered classic examples of the potential benefits to society which can be 
brought about through research. 

Due to the characteristically small size of the individual farm business and lack 
of coordination, farmers are unable to bear the cost of expensive research pro- 
grams. Research in this field is, therefore, a desirable and appropriate function 
of Government. One frequently overlooked fact is that about one-half of the 
agricultural research is done by private sources. Both this private and the 
federally supported research should be continued, but some increased emphasis 
should be given to agricultural problems other than production. 

Greater efficiency in farm marketing, for example, could result in lower prices 
to consumers and increased consumption of certain products both domestically 
and abroad. New uses for certain crops could replace markets that currently are 
being lost due to technological changes and shifts in demand. Information on 
trends toward contract farming and vertical integration should also be carefully 
studied to help guide Midwest farmers and other businessmen in future decisions. 
If carefully planned and well directed, research holds one of the keys to long-range 
solution of many of our most serious farm problems, 
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IX. Coordination of activity 


Adopt a policy to coordinate the interrelated functions of Federal agencies 
responsible for management of Government-owned land, price-support activities, 
soil-conservation work and land reclamation and development projects. 

Development of future irrigation portions of Federal multipurpose power proj- 
ects should be discouraged until additional acreage is needed. 

Serious inconsistencies have become apparent in the programs of Federal agen- 
cies dealing with various aspects of farming. For example, the Department of 
Agriculture is spending huge sums to temporarily idle already productive cropland. 
At the same time, the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior in 
fiscal 1958 has scheduled completion of irrigation projects which will bring into 
production 150,700 acres of new cropland and provide water for supplemental 
irrigation to an additional 96,600 acres. 

At the completion of a 6-year program in 1960, the Bureau of Reclamation will 
have succeeded in bring into production more than 1 million acres of new crop- 
land. Since 1902 the Bureau has built structures which provide irrigation water 
- 7% million acres of land—one-fourth of all irrigated land in the 17 Western 
States. 

The Bureau estimates there are about 17 million acres of irrigable land in 
the West and is making long-range plans to reclaim all of it. Over the years 
about $3 billion have been invested in dams, reservoirs, and irrigation canals in 
the 17 Western States by the Department of the Interior alone. 

It also seems paradoxical for the Federal Government to lease public land for 
grazing and cultivation and, at the same time, pay rent to hundreds of thousands 
of farmers to withdraw their lands from production. 

These and similar inconsistencies where the Federal Government is working 
for distinctly opposite goals must be corrected. They represent a gross waste 
of public funds and are harmful both to agriculture and the public at large. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, we recommend that the following changes be made in our 
Federal farm-price-support program and earnestly urge your support of them. 

1. Make provision for immediately adjusting support prices to levels which 
will move the current output of farm commodities into use through normal 
channels of trade. 

2. Set price supports at dollar-and-cents levels calculated to move commodities 
into consumption without reference to parity formulas. 

3. Establish definite termination dates for complete withdrawal of price sup- 
ports on current production. 

4. Provide for cautious disposal, over a period of time, of surplus stocks in 
order not to disrupt the market. 

5. Immediately discontinue nonrecourse loans as a means of supporting farm 
commodity prices and, to the extent that support is provided, utilize purchase 
agreements as the support mechanism. 

6. Concurrent with adjustment of support prices, the farmer should be freed 
from marketing and acreage controls. 

7. Terminate the acreage-reserve feature and expand the conservation-reserve 
program of the soil bank. 

8. Continue public and private efforts to expand markets for farm products 
at home and abroad. 

9. Reduce restrictions on sales of farm commodities to Iron Curtain countries. 

10. Encourage farmers with limited opportunities to move into more rewarding 
pursuits so as to better their standard of living. 

11. Expand and encourage public and private agricultural research and educa- 
tional programs to reduce production and marketing costs, to develop new uses 
and new markets and to assist in other ways in the long-range improvement of 
agriculture. 

12. Careful study should be given to implications of contract farming and 
vertical integration. 

13. Adopt a policy to coordinate the interrelated functions of Federal agencies 
responsible for management of Government-owned land, price-support activities, 
soil-conservation work and land reclamation and development projects. 

14. Development of future irrigation portions of Federal multipurpose power 
projects should be discouraged until additional acreage is needed. 

On behalf of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce and myself, I express our 
sincere appreciation to you for this opportunity to present the views of this organi- 
zation on the very important matter of Federal farm legislation. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT Fitep By Rosert Casper, CHAIRMAN LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, WINTERSET, IOWA 


The National Farmers Organization, rather than backing any specific bills 
that may be considered by this committee, would prefer to file a general statement 
outlining the type of legislation it deems necessary at this time. 

Such legislation should be aimed at solving those basic agriculture problems: 

1. Lack of bargaining power by producers of agricultural products. 

2. Inability of 4 or 5 million individual producers to adjust supply and 
demand closely enough to maintain orderly marketing. 

3. Lack of proper price incentive, especially in livestock marketing, to 
bring about improvement of quality in farm products. 

Discussing these in the order listed: 

1. Bargaining power can be established either by Government price supports 
that insure fair prices, or by legislation such as the Representative O’ Konski 
bill, H. R. 12053, which provides a self-help plan under which agricultural com- 
modity producers would be able to obtain a fair and equitable share of the national 
income. 

We will support an effective price-support program of at least 90 percent of 
parity on basic and further recommend careful consideration of the O’ Konski bill . 

2. Problem of adjusting supply to demand. This can be done by increasing 
consumption through school-lunch programs, food-stamp plans for aged and 
unemployed, and increased foreign trade. These measures will probably not be 
sufficient. They should be implemented by positive control programs including 
a referendum enabling a majority of producers in a commodity to vote acreage 
or preferably (in the case of wheat). bushel allotments on all producers of such a 
commodity. 

We must have the union shop in our farm programs. Whatever failure we have 
had in our past programs must be laid to our failure to recognize this fact. 

3. Lack of proper price incentive to induce the production of quality products. 
This is especially evident in our pork production as compared to Canadian pork 
production. This is a field that offers great possibility. We recommend an ex- 
tensive study and implementary legislation. 

These three subjects represent the fondation on which sound farm legislation 
must be built. The feed-grain bill brought out by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee embodying suggestions from the Grange and commodity groups including 
payment in kind and a producer referendum is a practical approach to the problem 
in this field. 

Self-help dairy bills offered by Representative Brown of Missouri and Repre- 
sentative O’ Konski of Wisconsin offer a new approach to dairy-problem solutions. 
Since these bills relieve the Government of much financial and administrative 
responsibility and put that responsibility in the hands of producers where it be- 
longs, we support these bills. 

The National Farmers Organization wishes to express its appreciation to this 
committee for the opportunity to express its opinions at this time. 


STATEMENT FILED Ry Lorton P. Fuqua, PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL 
Councit, MILAN, TENN. 


Gentlemen, my name is Lofton P. Fuqua. I am a cotton farmer in Gibson 
County, Tenn. For more than three-fourths of a century my family has been 
engaged in the cotton business. I am the newly elected president of the Tennessee 
Agricultural Council and wish to file this testimony in behalf of the producer 
membership that is component of this organization. 

Previously, representatives of the Tennessee Agricultural Council have either 
testified or filed testimonies giving statistical information supporting principles 
that are constructive toward the making of realistic cotton legislation, and 
showing the effects on our economy. Since the problems of the cotton industry 
are not just local problems, they are problems affecting the economic and social 
structure of the Nation as a whole, we are interested in solutions that will achieve 
optimum results for not just primarily Tennessee, but for all areas concerned. 

West Tennessee is dependent upon cotton and its production—it supports and 
creates our basic economy. Irrespective of the nature of a west Tennessee busi- 
ness—large or small—the farmer, who actually grows cotton or allied interest 
businesses—the banker, the barber, the professional man, the ginner, the country 
store, the automobile dealer, the implement dealer, the salaried man—every last 
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one bluntly feels the rub of the constant blow of unrealistic cotton programs. 
This rub has almost become an incurable sore. Healing ointment must be applied 
and applied quickly before the onset of permanent disability becomes an epidemic. 
We consider our national leaders as the doctors whose responsibility is to keep 
this disease in the cotton industry from infecting our basic ecor omy. 

True enough, today, less than 12 percent of the Americans live o.: farms. But 
almost a hundred percent have an opinion as to how farmers should live and how 
they should be treated. We need a better understanding. We want the city 
man to weigh our problems. Taking into consideration the commercial services 
dependent on nonagricultural economy, there are scarcely any industries which 
do not in some way participate in farm production. To prove this point, of the 
approximate 60 cullen employed Americans, 25 million work somewhere in 
agriculture—10 million on farms, 6 million produce for and service farms, and 
9 million process and distribute farm products. Furthermore, there is a quarter- 
million scientists directly serving agriculture. In other words, about 40 percent 
of all jobs have to do with agriculture directly or indirectly. One commodity, 
cotton, can bow to nearly 50 percent of the agricultural structure. 

Current reports reveal that some phases of agricultural are enjoying a more 
profitable operation. This is not true of the cotton farmer. He is a victim of 
already severly controlled acres, high production costs, prevailing weather con- 
ditions, and rapidly diminishing markets because of the nonexistent competitive 
pricing of his product. 

The morale of the cotton farmer is at its lowest peak. He needs assurance 
that his income can be comparable to other segments of the economy. He needs 
incentive to produce the fibers for a market that offers his product for both 
foreign and domestic consumption at a competitive price. He needs to produce 
and only by increased acres can he profitably produce. There must be a plan 
to work with; for without a plan one cannot work to any advantage, and without 
work the plan is of no value. 

Tennessee cotton producers cannot withstand the shock of another cut in acres. 
If the law is not changed we will be subjected to more than a 30-percent reduction. 
The active participation in the acreage-reserve program of the Soil Bank Act has 
already made a serious impact on our rural economy, and this season another $11 
million will be taken out of trade channels. 

As president of the Tennessee Agricultural Couneil, I] urge your favorable con- 
sideration and support toward the construction and passage of immediate, 
effective, remedial legislation that will— 

(1) Allow for a substantial increase in cotton allotted acres; 

(2) Allow for pricing policies that will make cotton competitive in both 
domestic and foreign markets (in the event a choice plan is initiated, we 
recommend the omission of a referendum); 

(3) Discontinue the acreage-reserve program of the Soil Bank Act. 

The Tennessee Agricultural Council is one of the affiliates of the American 
Cotton Producers Associates and wish to make known our support and endorse- 
ment of the principles, presented for your review, and included in the ACPA 
programing. These principles are fair and equitable and your favorable consid- 
eration will be sincerely appreciated by all of Tennessee’s cotton farmers. 


NATIONAL CorroNSEED PRopuctTs ASSOCIATION, 
Memphis, Tenn., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Nearly everyone recognizes that cotton is in real trouble. 
It is in trouble as a result of 25 years of unrealistic and misdirected programs that 
have almost killed the industry. During these 25 years cotton’s competition, the 
synthetics, has grown from an insignificant quantity to almost 17 million cotton- 
bale equivalents. Foreign cotton production has expanded from approximately 
14 million bales to about 25 million bales during the same period. 

The National Cottonseed Products Association in convention assembled in 
Atlanta May 5-6, 1958, adopted the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That we urge the Congress to take prompt action to assure an in- 
crease in cotton acreage for 1959 and to adopt a long-range price and production 
program that will move as rapidly as possible toward expanded production and 
consumption of United States cotton and a competitive one-price system fo 
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United States cotton which will make use of normal trade channels; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the acreage-reserve feature of the soil bank be discontinued 
after the 1958 crop vear.”’ 

We realize that the Congress is making an intense effort to find a solution to 
this problem. The report of our association’s president, Mr. Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
may be of interest, since it is devoted to this subject. A copy is enclosed. 

A national cotton-acreage allotment of 14 million acres is in prospect for 1959, 
a 22-percent reduction from 1958. Remedial cotton legislation is imperative 
before Congress adjourns if further deterioration of the cotton industry is to be 
avoided. 

Sincerely, 
J. D. FLEMING, 
Executive Vice President. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT Dupuy BaTEMAN, JR., TO THE NATIONAL COTTONSEED 
Propucts ASSOCIATION, 62p ANNUAL CONVENTION, May 5-6, 1958, ATLANTA, 
™ 
aA. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention and distinguished guests, it is now 
time for your president to report. As our other officers and our committee 
chairmen will give you reports of their activities and accomplishments during 
the year, I shall confine my remarks principally to what has seemed to me to be 
the major problem which overshadows our industry and what my activities have 
been in attempting to focus attention upon it. Cotton today is in a most tragic 
predicament as a result of a generation of high price supports combined with 
acreage restrictions. It is hardly necessary to repeat the obvious—that as 
cotton goes, so goes our industry. 

Before making my report, however, I want to express my appreciation to the 
staff for their unfailing cooperation. One of the very pleasant things about 
serving a term as your president is learning firsthand what a splendid, smooth- 
working staff our association has. 

[ want also to express my deep appreciation to you for the privilege of serving 
as head of this great association. The friendships made through working with 
vou for more than a quarter of a century have been happy and rewarding ones. 
This honor you have tendered me will always be a happy and treasured memory. 
l only hope that my efforts may make some small contribution to the future 
welfare of this industry. 

I 


Last year in Washington, when accepting the presidency of this association, 
I said that we might well be passing the low ebb of American cotton’s competitive 
position. The type of economic thinking which had dominated farm programs 
since the early thirties had apparently been discredited by the difficult problems 
it had created; and it was, or so it seemed, increasingly evident that tbe prices 
consumers would willingly pay for a commodity have to be determined in the 
market place rather than in Congress. I was accordingly hopeful that United 
States cotton was on the threshold of again becoming vigorously competitive 
both at home and abroad and that, as a result, our industry might again expand 
instead of standing still or even declining. At that time I urged constructive 
counsel and assistance to those who would determine the type of legislation that 
it seemed must inevitably replace the unsatisafetory and self-defeating legislation 
then on the books. 

Shortly after the Washington convention I was invited to address the annual 
conventions of the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers Association at Biloxi and the 
Carolinas Cottonseed Crushers Associations in Charleston. On these occasions, 
after reiterating my hope that we were on the threshold of new and constructive 
legislation for cotton, I pointed out the particular desirability of removing from 
the statutes the sections of the Agricultural Act of 1956 which provided that 
‘‘Whenever the price of either cottonseed or soybeans is supported under this 
Act, the price of the other shall be supported at such level as the Seeretary deter- 
mines will cause them to compete on equal terms on the market.’’ I recalled 
that, in 1952 and 1953, there had been supports on both oilseeds, but that in the 
circumstances of the market it was CCC purchases of cottonseed products that 
made these oilseed supports effective. I recalled how cottonseed supports had 
therefore held an umbrella over soybeans and how soybeans had reaped the benefit 
of such supports, but that it had been the cotton farmer who was charged with 
the $130 million loss incurred even though cotton and cottonseed production was 
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remaining static and even though it was the increase of soybean production that 
was putting pressure on our markets. 

Then in September I spoke to the American Soybean Association’s convention 
in Minneapolis. I reminded the soybeangrowers how fortunate they had been to 
enjoy the freedom of an expanding crop instead of being, as cottongrowers were, 
regimented and restricted. I emphasized their industry’s advantage in having its 
products move into consumption rather than, as in the case of cotton and some- 
times of cottonseed products, into Commodity Credit Corporation inventories in 
significant part. I told them of my hope that the recasting of the legislative 
program for American agriculture which then seemed in prospect would find our 
two oilseed industries standing together on the side of freer production and freer 
markets, for, as I said, we had each learned in our own way by experience: they, 
in the soybean industry, by reaping the benefits of freedom; we, in the cotton 
industry, by suffering the consequences of restriction. I was still optimistic that 
the tide would continue to run so strongly for constructive new legislation that 
we could look with hope to the Congress that is now in session. 


Il 


I did all this for what seemed at the time to be good reason. In the first place, 
the legislative situation was that some action seemingly had to be taken. Some 
of the cotton legislation then on the books was due shortly to expire. In particular, 
the statute freezing cotton-acreage allotments at the 1956 level would expire 
with the 1958 crop and it seemed that the prospect of reverting in 1959 to the 
10-million-bale minimum marketing-quota provision would precipitate recon- 
sideration of the whole cotton legislative program. 

In addition to this legislative situation, there was widespread feeling that the 
disastrous consequences of acreage restriction and high support prices had at last 
become so self-evident that people the country over—in and out of Congress— 
would demand an overhaul of the whole farm program. Let me enumerate 
some of the elements in that feeling: 

(1) A Congress dedicated to economy—this, remember, was a year ago— 
was showing signs of revolt against an agriculture budget involving 444 to 5 
billions of dollars annually. 

(2) Net farm income was continuing to decline despite all the efforts of Govern- 
ment on agriculture’s behalf, and the conclusion seemed inevitable that too much 
attention had been given to maintaining unit prices and too little to lowering 
costs by freeing production from restrictive controls. 

(3) The export sales program which had been adopted to dispose abroad of 
the surpluses that production controls were supposed to avoid was proving costly, 
not only to the Treasury but to our own domestic cotton mills, which were forced 
to pay more for American cotton than their foreign competitors. 

(4) The soil-bank acreage reserve was beginning to take effect, and it was being 
discovered that only the grower could prosper on cotton that had not been grown 
or produced; for the laborer, the ginner, the crusher, the grocer, the banker, 
the farm-implement maker, the transportation agencies—for all these and the 
other members of any representative community, cotton not grown was opportu- 
nity missed, unemployed resources, and loss. 

If you have followed, as I am sure you have, current proposals for cotton legis- 
lation, you are probably thinking that I was mistaken in my estimate last year 
of how much disaster an industry can take before turning to a more constructive 
course. Proposals tor legislation affecting cotton, so far from being constructive, 
have taken an almost fantastic turn. We have seen in Congress a serious, if un- 
successful, attempt to amend an appropriation bill to provide simultaneously 
for, first, additional soil-bank funds to finance withdrawals of allotments from 
cultivation and, secondly, permission to exceed allotments by as much as 30 
percent. Another proposal, passed by both Houses of Congress but vetoed by 
the President, would have frozen price supports and acreage allotments in order 
to postpone consideration of constructive legislation that would allow cotton to 
compete for markets it is now losing. Still another proposal, which I cite merely 
because it reveals the tragic side effects of restrictive legislation, set out to pro- 
vide for payments to persons who operate cotton gins to compensate such persons 
for losses incurred by them in the operation of such gains which have resulted 
from programs reducing cotton production administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Not all the costs of existing agricultural legislation are measured by the annual 
appropriations turned over to the Secretary of Agriculture for that purpose. 
The costs of underemployed facilities and people to communities in this Nation’s 
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cotton-growing regions, the costs to the Nation of markets lost and of wealth not 
produced because we have kept cotton in chains for 25 years may not be readily 
measured, but they are none the less real. And in addition to the costs he has 
borne as taxpayer have been the costs imposed upon the United States citizen 
as consumer in the form of an overprice on cotton and cotton’s products. The 
extent of this overprice, and the way it has kicked back upon cotton, is indicated 
by the encouragement it has given to the investment of tremendous sums in 
plants to manufacture competitive substitute materials and to being foreign 
lands into cotton production. 
III 


Last season our industry was beset by the triple misfortune of restrictive acre- 
age controls, heavy participation by cottongrowers in the soil-bank acreage 
reserve, and adverse weather conditions during the growing and harvesting season 
over most of the cotton-growing region. 

This coming fall, we shall again be cramped by restrictive acreage controls, and 
there will be an even heavier participation in the soil bank. We are still entitled 
to hope that we will escape the added misfortune of an adverse growing and 
harvesting season. 

If the provisions of existing law come into full effect, the prospect for the 1959 
crop is even darker. First of all, the support price is likely to be higher than in 
either 1957 or this season. In that event American cotton’s crippling disad- 
vantage in competition with substitute materials, especially in the rich market 
that our own country affords, will be even more burdensome. Now I recog- 
nize that such a threat to cotton’s overall competitive position may not much dis- 
turb those to whom a high price is all that matters. Such advocates of high 
support prices may not be distrubed even by the fact that, pursuant to the same 
legislation that yields such high supports, acreage allotments in 1959 may be as 
much as 25 percent smaller than this season. That will result from the lapse, in 
1959, of the provision that for 2 years froze allotments at their 1956 level. But 
there are growers who will be very much disturbed; they are the ones who have 
invested in facilities to produce efficiently, who have foregone soil-bank benefits 
and have farmed all of their allotment in order to lower unit costs. Those growers, 
usually the ones with the highest yielding acreage, will under the present law get 
the same acreage percentage cut in 1959 as the growers who have committed their 
entire allotments to the soil bank and haven’t been producing cotton the last year 
or SO. 

Finally, all who depend for a living on cotton that is actually grown must also 
be disturbed. Even if the acreage reserve is not continued, and even if the land 
formerly placed in the acreage reserve is not instead placed in the permanent 
conservation reserve, the prospect for 1959 is, as matters now stand, an across-the- 
board 20- to 25-percent reduction in this year’s acreage allotments, on high-yield- 
ing as well as on low-yielding land. 

The pattern of legislation affecting cotton is not yet determined for the 1959 
crop, as it is for the current 1958 crop, and it would appear that the prospect of 
reverting to a marketing quota of only 10 million bales should sufficiently frighten 
cotton’s representatives in Congress to assure some new legislation. An effort has 
already been made by Congress to freeze price supports and acreage allotments at 
last year’s levels. The effect of this effort, if successful, would have been to 
postpone for 1 year the consideration of new and constructive legislation. But it 
was not successful, and I believe we all now know that it will not be successful. 
Congress is therefore faced with this dilemma: Some type of new, and we hope 
more constructive legislation, must be passed during the present session or the 1959 
marketing quota will revert to 10 million bales. Theoretically it is possible for 
Congress to pass early in the next session legislation that would set aside or modify 
the present law. However, such efforts invariably accomplish little if anything. 
Aside from the difficulty of rushing through Congress something as complicated as 
farm legislation, Congress will be restricted in what it can do by the referendums 
that will already have been held under the present law prior to the time it convenes 
in January. 

The very first requirement for new legislation for cotton if it is to be constructive 
is that it free growers to utilize the new and revolutionary methods and techniques 
which we have learned about cotton growing in our generation. Admittedly not 
all growers are in position to employ these methods, but many are, and acreage 
restrictions, which have and must always accompany high support prices, deny 
to all growers—those able to employ modern methods as well as those who are 
not—the opportunity to utilize fully the cost-saving methods now known to 
American cotton culture. 
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The value of even partial relaxation of acreage restrictions is certainly recog- 
nized by the advocates of legislation that would give growers an option between 
acreage compliance with full price support and, on the other hand, of planting in 
excess of their allotments with reduced price support. If we can assume that 
some growers would prefer the second alternative, and proponents of such legisla- 
tion must think that they will, it follows that these growers believe that even a 
partial release from acreage restrictions will permit them to produce more cheaply 

One proposal, H. R. 12003 now before the House of Representatives, would allow 
a grower to sell his yearly acreage allotments to another grower in the same county 
or county area. Legislation like this must assume that an allotment is worth more 
to the grower who buys it than to the one who sells it, and so it is, for the buyer 
can add it to his own allotment and by doing so increase the size and therefore the 
efficiency of his operation. 

But releasing cotton’s productive capacity is not all that is necessary. In 
new legislation, our goal must also include the release of cotton’s price from the 
artificially high level maintained by the present law, which does not allow cotton 
to compete with substitute materials and other growths. 

Congress has already partially recognized that cotton must compete in price. 
This recognition came in a backhanded sort of way through legislation establishing 
a cut-price export program which by its own terms was designed to make American 
cotton competitive with foreign growths. The Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
cently announced in addition a subsidy-in-kind program for cotton exports. These 
export programs have two things in common: First, they both acknowledge that 
American cotton has not been competitive but that it should be and that steps 
should be taken to make it competitive and, second, both programs are sus- 
tained by the United States Treasury. I would like to note that the two export 
programs have a third quality in common: neither undertakes to make cotton 
competitive, either with synthetics or with substitute materials, in its richest 
single market, our own domestic market here in the United States. Moreover, 
these programs, by making cotton much more expensive to the American textile 
manufacturer than to the foreign mill, in effect, are subsidizing the competition 
of foreign cotton textiles with American cotion textiles, right here in our United 
States market—an outrageous injustice to a great American industry. 

Senator Talmadge, of Georgia, has added his voice to the rising tide of criticism 
of the present farm legislation. In a speech on the floor of the Senate week before 
last, he called the present system of price supports and planting controls a miser- 
able failure and urged that it be junked and replaced with some new type of 
legislation that would allow cotton to compete. The significant thing about 
Senator Talmadge’s statement is that it comes from a Senator from the Southeast, 
which is the area generally regarded as the strongest advocate of high support 
prices. 

IV 


Recently, when addressing the Valley Oilseed Processors Association at itS 
convention in Biloxi, I went into a more detailed analysis of cotton’s pres« nt 
predicament than I have time to present here today. I then suggested that the 
remedy would be found in the relaxation, gradually if need be, of acreage restric- 
tions and of price supports. I recognized, however, that accomplishment of this 
objective requires provision, perhaps through some such device as the conservation 
reserve of the soil bank or possibly through some altogether new device, to assist 
the grower who is unable to compete in a reasonably free market to divert his 
land and his own efforts into other more productive uses. We must recognize 
this provision for such growers for humane as well as for practical reasons. None 
of us can be blind to the plight of those growers who, for lack of means or oppcr- 
tunity, are unable to employ cultural methods by which costs can now be reduced, 
but who have, in effect, been for a generation encouraged by our Government’s 
farm program to continue in an employment for which they had inadequate 
facilities of land or of capital. And from the practical aspect, we must recognize 
that a primary stumbling block to any new and constructive legislation that will 
allow cotton to compete arises from the honest solicitude of Congressmen and 
Senators for such growers among their own constituents. 

So, to accomplish our goals, we shall have to satisfy two quite different require- 
ments: First, American cotton’s productive and competitive capacities must be 
released from the straitjacket in which they are now bound and, second, any 
solution must be politically acceptable, in the sense that it must be properly 
considerate of the human problems involved. 

Various plans have been proposed and introduced which would free cotton from 
its present restrictive and self-defeating legislative straitiacket. Few, if any, 
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of the plans proposed are without their own serious defects, but the time may 
have come when we should ask whether any of us are justified in continuing to 
demand perfection in proposed legislation. What seems imperative is that public 
opinion should very soon erystallize in support of some one type of legislation 
that will allow cotton to escape from its present dilemma. We start neither from 
seratch nor from perfection, and to eseape the perverse effects of the legislation 
now in force we may all of us have to yield a little of what we like to think is best 
and defer a little to what, in order to escape from our present chains, is possible. 
If we are to avoid for the 1959 crop the effect of the present law with all of its 
tragic consequences, it is necessary that Congress act before adjournment this 
summer. 

My own plea is that, in the trying process of give and take that seems inevitably 
to be the price of constructive legislative accomplishment, we cling to the goal 
that must be attained if cotton and cottonseed are to have the future we all desire. 
That goal is the release of cotton’s productive and competitive capacities as the 
one central requirement of whatever plan or proposal is finally adopted. Only 


if cotton is competitive and prosperous can our own industry prosper in the 
future. 





STATEMENT OF Rev. Perer J. MINWEGEN, RHINELAND, Mo. 


Speaking frequently in farmer communities and having lived among farmers 
many years, I have been asked the question: ‘‘Why is it that few Congressmen, 
if any at all, have the courage to come out openly and unequivocally in favor 
of the family farm?” If in their legislative actions they did take a courageous 
stand in favor of the family-size farm it would be a great step toward the ultimate 
solution of the most vexing farm problem. 

Here are my reasons for this statement. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, E. T. Benson, recognizes farming only as an 
economic unit, producitg food and fiber for the Nation. He is logical and con- 
sistent in favoring the mechanized industrial superfarm, because from his exelu- 
sive viewpoint of production it is more efficient than the small family farm. The 
superfarms grow and expand from year to year while the number of farmers and 
farms decreases. It sounds like cynical boasting when we are told that the per 
capita income of the farmer has increased, for everybody knows that when agri- 
cultural income is divided among fewer participants the per capita share is larger. 
The superfarm or business farm is in the field of production only for profit, or 
for no other purpose than making money, while the family farm seeks also to 
provide the means of existence. 

The superfarm can survive even become prosperous, on a return of 10 percent 
of his investment. The family-size farmer cannot make a living on 10 percent on 
his investment and his labor. It is not the small existence farm of the rural family, 
but the huge industrialized superfarm which creates the surpluses, forces down 
the market price, and in the case of the soil bank and price supports reaps the real 
benefits. Even on a small margin he can make money because of the large acreage. 
Thus he becomes the worst competitor and enemy of the family farm. 

The average family farmer has not got the arable land to put into the soil bank. 
When he is notified that he has planted 16% acres of wheat, while he was entitled 
only to 15, and that he has to plow under 1% acres, if he wants to obtain price 
support and that this so-called parity-price support has dwindled down to almost 
nothing, he wonders how he can make a living. He is inclined to believe that 
the farm policy of the Government is more of a curse than a benefit to the small 
family farm. Congressmen ought to realize that the rural family is not only an 
economic unit engaged in agriculture, but also a social unit in the life of the 
Nation. Only when considered in this dual role can it become a source of blessings 
for the whole country. 

If a choice is to be made between the superfarm and the family farm, there 
ean be no question which of the two ought to be preferred. It should not be 
considered unjust discrimination or favoritism if the laws of the land favored 
those who seek the means of existence, while engaged in providing food for the 
Nation, as against those who use agriculture only for the purpose of making 
money. 

Let us admit that it will be difficult to define a family-size farm. Taking into 
account the variety of farm produets, which may be dairy, cattle, hogs, poultry, 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, ete., it would be impossible to define it by the 
acreage, but it could be done on the basis of net income. Let us say tentatively, 
a family farm is a farm that has a net annual income of less than $6,000. 
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Suppose for one moment that only such family farms enjoyed a modified soil 
bank and real parity price support. Look at the revolutionary yet beneficious, 
social and economic results: 


1. It would discourage the expansion and the monopolistic tendencies of the 
superfarm. 


2. It would reduce the surpluses to a minimum and with it the million-dollar-a- 
day storage fees for such surpluses. 

3. The soil bank would not have to pay immense amounts for huge tracts of 
land that lie idle while an absentee landlord in a faraway metropolis harvests 
large a by doing nothing. 

4. It would give the family farmer the means of modernizing his farming 
methods and thus become more efficient. 


5. It would keep the young people in the country instead of going to the city to 
swell the number of unemployed. 

6. It would put sense into the policy of the Government, which is often con- 
tradictory in itself, defeating its own avowed purposes. At present the United 
States Government spends millions of dollars on soil conservation, irrigation, 
flood control, fertilizers—all sorts of local and Federal agencies to promote and 
stimulate agricultural production—and then spends untold millions again to 
restrict it. 

7. The party that would come out in deeds, not in campaign promises only, 
might lose some campaign contributions, but would make up in votes from the 
desperate rural districts. 

CONCLUSION 


The trend toward the large industrialized business farm is evident. Unless the 
wisdom of honest statesmen change the present course, this country will be a land 
of collective farms like Russia, with the difference that over there communism 
has used compulsion, while here the silent but irresistible power of capitalism 
will have achieved the same end. 

If the policy of the past 20 years is continued the family farm will be supplanted 
by an army of poor tenants, sharecroppers, and hired men, all working to concen- 
trate more wealth in the hands of a few. 


The honest politician who runs for office should let the voters know where he 
stands. 


x 








